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WHAT'S DOING AT WASHINGTON 


By David S. Barry. Mr. Barry takes up the standing of the present day 
great men of the Senate and House, shows how soon they may be ex- 
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the early glorv of “Pinafore” and the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. with 
charming and instructive personal reminiscences of these men and 
their times. The article is illustrated with some rare old wood cuts. 
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By Holman F. Day. “On Misery Gore,” the third story of the series lands 
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thwarts the Honorable Pulaski Britt and a beautiful and mysterious 
stranger spreads havoc with “a blueberry torch.” 
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Drawings by W. H. Bartlett, description by N. P. Willis. A quaint and 
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By George W. Chamberlain. The strange Story of an enthusiastic but 


misguided band of New Englanders who went to re-occupy the Holy 
land. Fully illustrated. 
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ARE YOU A NEW ENGLANDER? 


We ask you to make a careful examination of the 
February, March and April issues of The New Eng- 
land Magazine. We believe you will find them ihe 
most entertaining and jnstructive of any of the periodi- 
cals. But the New England is more than that. It is 


A New England Institution 


It stands for the best in the distinctive literature, 
the social betterment, ihe material advancement, the 
historical record, the individuality, of New England 
and the New Englander. 


It Merits your Attention 
It Deserves your Support 


At your bookseller’s or at the Publisher’s 
8 Dix Place, Boston. 
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What's Doing in Washington 


HE question so often asked 
dominance otf 


whether the 
New England in na- 
tional affairs so long 
maintained is on the wane 
makes a study of the per- 
sonnel of the New Eng- 
land delegation in Con- 
gress especially interest- 
ing at this time. 
Comparisons are odious, 
and if this were not so it 
would be, perhaps, unfair 
to compare the public men 
of New England to-day, 
man by man, with their 
predecessors since the 
days of the first Congress, 
but it is not necessary to 
do this in order to get the 
material for forming an 
opinion as to the merit of 
those now prominent in 
the public eye and to 
make an estimate of them 
mentally, physically, fi- 
nancially, morally, so- 


cially and otherwise. 

New England public men in 
Washington taken as a whole are 
probably as good all around men as 
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were those who have gone before. 
In the days when statesmen were 


few they loomed up larger 
in the public eye than 
they do to-day and it may 
be that there were more 
big men in proportion to 
the whole number than in 
the present generation. 
The larger the number, of 
course, the less brilliant 
the average, and a glance 
at the biographies of 
statesmen of bygone days 
will show that the names 
of but a very few are re- 
tained in the public mem- 
ory. Long processsions 
of public servants have 
passed into oblivion just 
as there are amongst those 
in power to-day a large 
majority whose names 
will soon be lost. 

One observation quite 
popular nowadays, ap- 
pears to be founded on 
fact. This is that New 


England as well as other sections is 
replacing its old fashioned states- 
men who were scholars, and law- 
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yers, and jurists and diplomats and 
men of letters, with plain everyday 
business men. Commercialism is 
crowding itself to the front among 
the public men of New England as 
well as among those of other States, 
and there are those who, disturbed 
at this tendency, predict the early 
extinction of that type of public 
man represented by the Websters, 
the Adamses, the Ameses, the 
Gerrys, the Everetts, the Win- 
throps, the Choates, the Cushings, 
the Sumners, the Wilsons, the 
Boutwells, ihe Daweses, the 
Bankses, the Longs, the Robinsons 
of Massachusetts, the Ellsworths and 
the Trumbulls of Connecticut, the 
Fessendens, the Morrills, the Reeds 
and the Dingleys of Maine, and the 
Edmundses of Vermont. 

There are many able men, many 
honorable, useful and in every way 
attractive characters among those 
of the New England delegation 
who do not properly come with- 
in the definition of statesmen and 
some of the very best of these are 
the men who represent the type 
known as commercialisis; that is, 
they are business men pure and 
simple, educated for business and 
gravitating into public life by the 
force of* circumstances, or the dic- 
tates of ambition. It is not putting 
the case too strongly to say that the 
foremost man in the New England 
Congress delegation today, the one 
who possesses more native ability 
and more power of accomplishing 
results based on practical, sensible, 
constitutional principles, involving 
patrio‘ism as well as politics, is that 
one who, universally recognized as 
the leader of the Senate, is neverthe- 
jess a business man pure and simple 
whose knowledge and experience ot 
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obtained 
while immersed in the demands of 
a business career—Nelson Wilmarth 
Aldrich of Rhode Island. : 


public affairs has been 


That the tendency of modern 
dominaiing commercialism is to 
bring business men to the front as 
the old type of statesman retires is 
clearly shown in the rapidly chang- 
ing personnel of the Congress dele- 
gation from Massachuse.ts. With 
Winthrop Murray Crane, a paper 
manufacturer from a New England 
mill village succeeding George 
Frisbie Hoar in the Senate, it is 
plain to see what the end will be. 
It is already possible for those who 
have given this subject thought to 
predict with some degree of confi- 
dence that Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge will be the last of the class of 
citizens of Massachusetis, who are 
educated for the public service and 
represent in the Senate the interests 
and the iraditions of that portion 
of the people who are not directly 
connected with business affairs. 
Mr. Lodge was born to the purple 
as it were, and he looks it. His 
wealth was inherited like ‘his blue 
blood, and in forming and announc- 
ing his opinions on public questions 
he is influenced no further by mate- 
rial considerations than is essential 
to such regard for political affairs 
as will render certain his re-eleciion. 
History proves that all successful 
statesmen have been first successful 
politicians, and in this the present 
senior Senator from Massachusetts 
is no exception. Mr. Lodge is a 
very practical man when it comes 
.o keeping his political fences in re- 
pair, publishing the creditable pro- 
ducts of his facile pen, and giving 
to the world a proper impression of 
his course on public questions. 
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But, being a free agent in all other 
respects, he is able io survey the 
field from the view points of an 
hereditary statesman. 

By reason of his long experience 
in public life, his high reputation as 
an author and orator, his command- 
ing position on the committees of the 
Senate, and incidentally, because of 
his close personal 
relations with the 
President of the 
United States, to 
say nothing of his 
aristocratic fam- 
ily | connections, 
and the personal 
and intellectual 
attractions of 
himself and _ the 
various members 
of his family, 
Senator Lodge 
exercises a strong 
and in some re- 
spects unique in- 
fluence over the 
public, official and 
social life of 
Washington. His 
wife is a leader in 
the best element gin,c0n rave OF 
of society; one of MAINE 
his two sons is 
a poet of grace and an Egyptologist 
of repute. His daughter, the wife of 
Representative Augustus P. Gard- 
ner from ihe Sixth Massachusetts 
district is very little in Washington 
owing to the delicate state of her 
health which leads her to spend the 
winter months in the south. The 
spacious and attractive home of the 
Lodges on Massachusetts avenue, 
between 17th and 18th streets, is a 
resort for the exclusive fashionable 
and administration set, and there is 
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little worth knowing of what is go- 
ing on in Washingion that is not 
discussed in its earliest stages in the 
charming great library of this inter- 
esting house. The long existing 
friendship between Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
dating back at least twenty-five 
years, has never been _ broken. 
Differences on public quesiions may 
have arisen, but the _ intimate, 
friendly,  affec- 
tionate relations 
of the various 
members of the 
Roosevelt and 
Lodge families 
have never been 
disturbed. The 
two families are 
indeed like one. 
They exchange 
visits in a neigh- 
borly way, they 
drop into one 
another’s houses 
to take pot luck, 
they ride horse- 
back together 
and are in all 
the phases of 
daily life on 
terms of ‘the 
closest friend- 
ship! President 
Roosevelt calls 
Senator Lodge 
jhabitually “Cab- 
ot,” and the Senator calls the Presi- 
dent “Theodore.” They have worked 
and played together for many years 
and their ambitions lie in the same 
direction. Generally speaking, Sena- 
tor Lodge is the favorite and recog- 
nized spokesman of President 
Roosevelt on the floor of the Senate. 
This condition, however, is not 
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likely much longer to exist as it is 
the belief of the best posted public 
men in Washington that Mr. Roose- 
velt will soon be his own represent- 
ative in that honorable body as it is 
understood to be his present plan 
to seek a seat therein as the succes- 
sor.of Thomas C. Platt or Chauncey 
M. Depew. 

Massachusetts’ junior Senator W. 
Murray Crane, as until recently he 
has written the name, which now 
appears on the Senate roll-call and 
in other official lists as Winthrop M. 
Crane, took first rank among the 
commercial Senators the very first 
day he entered the Senate Decem- 
ber 6, 1904 as the successor of Mr. 
Hoar. No greater contrast is pos- 
sible between two men than between 
the scholarly, profound, experiencd 
lawyer-siatesman, born among 
statesmen and bred to the life of a 
statesman, and the plain business 
man from the mill village. Yet it 
might not be fair to say that the 
public services of Senator Hoar, 
great as they were, were more val- 
uable to the State of Massachusetts 
and to the general public than those 
which are now being rendered by 
Senator Crane in his capacity as 
representative of the plain everyday 
business interests. 

Mr. Crane cannot make a speech. 
He has no brilliancy of con- 
versation. He knows little about 
books, he has few social attributes, 
he is lacking in imagination, and 
speaking of him as a Senator, ac- 
cording to the popular ideal, it is 
quite within the bounds of truth to 
say that he does not look the pari. 
Mr. Crane is a small, thin, unobtru- 
sive man, with a soft, low voice. 
He goes in and out among his col- 


leagues quietly and modestly and 
attracts little attention among those 
who are unacquained with his per- 
sonality. A close inspection of this 
interesting man, however, shows a 
broad full forehead, a keen intelli- 
gent eye,and an atmosphere of gen- 
eral effectiveness that in this prac- 
tical age serves well to offset what- 
ever he may be lacking in the out- 
ward marks of statesmanship. 
Little more than two years as 
Senator Mr. Crane has made his 
activities felt in the Senate. It is 
caid to be a fact that he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with every Sen- 
ator on both sides of the chamber 
and that he knows each of them 
through and through. As there are 
Senators, Mr. Crane’s colleague, 


Senator Lodge, possibly being one 
of them, who know little about the 
personality of some of their col- 
leagues with whom they have served 


for many years, Mr. Crane’s knack of 
“sizing up” men and “getting next” 
to them can well be appreciated. 
He has in a measure taken the place 
of Senator Allison, long the peace- 
maker among disagreeing factions. 

Senator Crane’s power of ingrat- 
iating himself with his brother Sen- 
ators, posting himself as to their 
strong and weak points, finding out 
their peculiarities and making an 
estimate of their abilities and ambi- 
tions is the secret of the influential 
position which he has so early as- 
sumed in the Senate. As a confiden- 
tial emissary, pacificator and suc- 
cessful go-between Mr. Crane has 
few if any equals. He is one of the 
original Roosevelt men and until 
recently the President has been in 
the habit of turning to Mr. Crane 
for information and advice at im- 
portant periods in his administra- 
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tion, and yet, Mr. Crane was the 
alert, sleepless, untiring deputy of 
those who in the rate bill fight of 
last session succeeded after the bit- 
ter struggle which is still fresh in 
the minds of the public in lining up 
the Republican side in opposition 
to the policy of the administration. 

At the present session of Con- 
gress, moreover, it was Mr. Crane 


who, as the confidential represent- 
a.ive of the Republican leaders of 
the Senate performed what might 
have been with some men the un- 


pleasant duty of telling his col- 
league, Senator Lodge, that if his 
amendment to the Foraker resolu- 
tion in the Brownsville affair en- 
dorsing the act of the President in 
dismissing the colored troops as 
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constitutional were persisted in as 
originally drafied it would be de- 
feated. Discussing recently the 
subject of the new class of men 
which Massachusetts is sending 
to the Senate, a public man said, 
“Mr. Crane is a very valuable 
Senator. He is distinctly not of the 
type of men whom Massachusetts 
has been wont to send to the Senate 
and not perhaps of the class that in 
justice to herself the State should 
put into high public office. But 
while it is true that Senator Crane 
was not elected because he is rich, 
it is also true that had he not been 
rich he would not have found him- 
self in a situation where his elec.ion 
from the State of Massachusetts 
would be possible.” 


The secret of Senator Crane’s 


ability to do things is found largely 
in his habit of moving quickly and 
silently and going always straight 


to the point. It is well remembered 
in Washington how he had been 
offered and declined the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury before it was 
even known that he was being con- 
sidered for the place. In response 
to the request of President Roose- 
velt Mr. Crane came to the Capital 
one morning on the midnight train 
from New York. He went over 
to the White House for break- 
fast, declined the appointment, 
and got the ten o’clock train 
back to the metropolis, without 
even leaving a foot print. He sur- 
prised everybody then just as he did 
last year when he announced his 
engagement io a prominent member 
of the most fashionable set of 
Washington society. Mr. Crane 
was never a society man himself and 
participated just as little as possible 
all his life in so-called social affairs, 
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-he limit of his frivolous activity be- 
ing a church social in Dalton. Now 
he has a fine house in the center of 
Washington’s west end and seems 
to .be as successful as a man of 
fashion as he is as a peacemaker and 
Senator. It is true of Mr. Crane as 
the late Senator Ingalls once said 
of Senator Allison that “he could 
walk from Chicago to Washington 
on the keys of a piano and never 
strike a note.” 

So far as the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned there is only one 
of them who has achieved anything 
like a national reputation and who 
has in him the stuff out of which 
real statesmen are made. He has 
lifted himself above his fellows and 
left his mark in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is Samuel W. Mc- 
Call of Winchester, lawyer, author, 
editor and publisher, a man who, as 
a Senator would be able creditably 
to fill the shoes of any other of the 
distinguished Senators from Massa- 
chusetts in the days gone by. 

Mr. McCall’s chief characteristic 
as a public man is his clear-headed 
intelligence and fearless independ- 
ence. He has not hesitated to take 
ground against his party on more 
than one public question and in do- 
ing so has not weakened himself as 
a Representative or as a Republi- 
can, largely for the reason that it 
has not been possible for any one to 
misunderstand his motives. He 
thinks for himself and acts for him- 
self and yet he accomplishes results 
within his party organization guided 
ene by the desire to serve his 

S.ate and his country. 

The McCalls take little or no part 
in the social life of Washington. 
The Congressman lives this winter 
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at a hotel, his family being abroad, 
and as he is a modest, quiet, unas- 
suming man whose tastes run in the 
direction of reading and study and 
writing, rather than towards public 
prominence and conviviality, little 
is seen or heard of him outside of 
the chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the committee 
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rooms of the Capitol. Big men are 
few in the House of Representatives 
and for the past few years the Re- 
publicans have been conspicuously 
weak in this regard. There are 
some good strong men there, how- 
ever, and in making a list of them 
no one with any regard for accuracy 
would omit the name of Mr. McCall. 

Representative Weeks of Newton 
is a fine type of the business man in 
Congress. He does his work intel- 
ligently and well, and in debate 


speaks successfully, forcefully, and 
always to the point. 

The Staie of Maine is and has al- 
ways been fortunate in the class of 
men sent to represent her at Wash- 
ington. The House of Representa- 
tives is not as strong as when 
Thomas B. Reed and Nelson Ding- 
ley were there, and it is probable 
that never again, certainly not until 
there has been an awakening of pub- 
lic sentiment on this question of 
perpetuating the era of statesman- 
ship will men of that calibre be 
elected to Congress. In the Senate 
Maine is strong because she has re- 
elected over and over again the same 
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men, neither of them of great talents 
or commanding ability, but both 
veterans in the public service. Eu- 
gene Hale of Ellsworth is the senior 
Senator, having taken his _ seat 
fourteen days before his colleague, 
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William Pierce Frye of Lewiston, 
was sworn in. This was in March, 
1881. Mr. Hale succeeded Hannibal 
Hamlin, and Mr. Frye succeeded 
James G. Blaine. Both had long 
been members of the House of Rep- 
reseniatives, Mr. Hale for ten years 
and Mr. Frye for twelve. They are, 
therefore, veterans indeed. The 
senior Senator will be seventy-one 
years of age next June and the 
junior Senator was seventy-five last 
September. 

It has often been said of Mr. Hale 
that if he had not married a rich 
woman he would have been one of 
the figures of overshadowing promi- 
nence in Congress and in the Repub- 
lican party, and that he might have 
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reached the Presidency. Mr. Hale is 
today a strong figure in the Senate, 
but not a leader, a fact due very 
largely to the peculiarities of his 
temperament and habits. In the 
House of Representatives, where he 
was James G. Blaine’s right hand 
man, he was known popularly as 
“Bubby Hale.” But he was no more 
the creature of “the man from 
Maine” then than as a barefoot boy 
in the early days in Ellsworth he 
was the inferior of the older boy 
whom he then looked up to in rever- 
ence, now his colleague in the Senate. 
Senate Hale has in his make-up not 
one drop of demagogic or sycophan- 
tic blood. Indeed, it is his out- 
spoken, direct me.hod of speech and 
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conduct that has made him what it 
must be admitted, he is, an unpopu- 
lar person. Although a public man 


in Washington almost continuously 


for more than 
thirty-five years 
Senator Hale 
has more ene- 
mies than friends 
among _ Con- 
gressmen, public 
officials, news- 
paper corres- 
pondents and 
citizens of 
Washington gen- 
erally. Even 
those who most 
dislike him, how- 
ever, admit that 
he has _ brains. 
He is very clear 
headed, posses- 
ses a fund of 
common - sense, 
and is one of the 
most effective de- 
bators in the 
Senate. He 
lacks tact and 
good nature, but has a sort of 
grim humor that is very pleasing to 
those who are not the victims of it. 
If Mr. Hale had not married a rich 
woman he would have had to work 
and therefore, would not presum- 
ably have fallen into those ease-lov- 
ing habits which have prevented him 
from winning his spurs as a states- 
man. Although not a carpet knight 
Senator Hale has been a persistent 
society and club-man and diner-out 
for many years and has probably 
long ago forgotten the time when, if 
ever, he was wont to burn the mid- 
night oil. 

Mr. Hale’s strength in the Senate, 
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AT WASHINGTON II 
like that of Mr. Frye’s, comes not so 
much from conspicuous ability and 
industry as from the important com- 
mittee places he holds as the result 
of his long continuous service. 
Chairman of naval affairs, second on 
appropriations, and a member of 
Canadian rela- 
tions, census, fi- 
nance, Philippines 
and private land 
claims, he so 
entrenched _ that 
little important 
legislation can be 
enacted without 
his knowledge 
and consent. Mr. 
Hale, moreover, is 
one of the coterie 
of Republican 
Senators who 
dominate the af- 
fairs of the body. 
He is consulted 
by the actual lead- 
ers and is an inti- 
mate associate of 
them all. But of 
laie years his ad- 
vice has not been 
taken altogether 
seriously because 
he is “agin” everything and es- 
pecially the Government. When 
the late Thomas B. Reed found 
himself thus out of sympathy 
with his party and its policies, 
he retired to private life, and this 
is what many people think Sen- 
ator Eugene Hale should do. Be- 
cause of the fact that he is Chair- 
man of the committee on naval 
affairs and yet opposed to practically 
every piece of legislation recom- 
mended by those who are favorable 
to building up and properly equip- 


is 
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ping the navy and maintaining the 
efficiency of its personnel at the 
highest possible point, a situation is 
created which is very unsatisfactory 
to everybody concerned and which 
would hardly be tolerated in any 
legislative body less comple.ely 
governed by tradition, precedent 
and courtesy than the United States 
Senate. Mr. Hale’s usefulness as a 
praciical accomplishing Senator 
ceased as long ago as 1898 when his 
sympathies were so strongly op- 
posed to those of the United States 
that he was jocularly known as the 
“Senaior from Spain,” a designation 
unwittingly given to him one day 
by his colleague, Mr. Frye, who in 
his capacity of President pro tem- 
pore was presiding over the sessions 
of the Senate. Mr. Hale, to put it 


plainly, has of late years been noth- 
ing more or less than a “kicker,” but 


of course he will remain in the Sen- 
ate so long as the Siate of Maine 
cares to have him there and he cares 
to stay, and at present there is no 
indication that he is contemplating 
retirement. 

Mr. Frye, like Mr. Hale, occupies 
the very influential committee 
places, but there the comparison 
ends, as he is a man of entirely dif- 
ferent temperament, habits and en- 
vironment. Mr. Frye gets litile op- 
portunity of late to preside over the 
Senate as Vice-President Fairbanks 
is very punctual and consiant in at- 
tendance, but as President pro tem- 
pore during the last administration 
the Senator from Maine made a 
reputation as an alert, intelligent 
and fair-minded presiding officer. 
This is somewhat surprising in view 
of Mr. Frye’s strongly partisan na- 
ture, deep prejudices and emphatic 
manner of expressing his opinions 


on all questions, public and private. 
As a speaker Mr. Frye is more fiery 
than Mr. Hale. In addition to his 
office of President pro tempore, Mr. 
Frye is chairman of commerce, a 
member of foreign relations, fisher- 
ies, Pacific railroads and two unim- 
portant commiitees and thus pos- 
sesses a great deal of power. 
In his seveniy-seventh year Mr. 
Frye begins a new term of six years 
in the Senate. Mr. Hale, five years 
younger, has four years ahead of 
him in his present term. Maine, at 
least, therefore, will not send any 
young blood to the Senate for some- 
iime to come. When she does get 
ready to do so, the State will prob- 
ably draw upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There is at least one man there of 
senatorial size, although possibly of 
popularity insufficient to elect him 
to such a high office, if others of 
prominence aspire to it. Charles 
Edgar Littlefield is a man of the 
siripe of Samuel W. McCall. He 
has brains, independence and cour- 
age. He is not so much of a schol- 
ar, perhaps, and student, although a 
plodder, and not so rounded off and 
polished as the Massachusetts Rep- 
resentative and it cannot be truth- 
fully said that either has in his 
make-up that indefinable but neces- 
sary characteristic to a successful 
public man,—personal magnetism. 
Although intelligent, conscientious, 
and industrious, Mr. Littlefield has 
never possessed especial influence 
with those who control the House of 
Representatives any more than has 
Mr. McCall. But this is not. alto- 
gether uncomplimentary to either of 
them. The little group of so-called 
leaders in the House are small men, 
much smaller in calibre than either 
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Mr. Littlefield or Mr. McCall. They 
rule by power of organization, not 
by right of ability, and it is no dis- 
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credit to any member of the Tlouse 
that he is left outside the breast- 
works. 

Mr. Littlefield, however, is him- 
self responsible to a certain degree 
for his lack of influence in his own 
body. When he first came to Con- 
gress he took front rank as a con- 
stitutional lawyer, but he had in him 
that impalpable something that 
when he was addressing the House 
caused his colleagues to feel that 
he was assuming to preach to 
and instruct them. His voice is 
rasping and his manner somewhat 
dictatorial, not to say egotistical. 
Then, he or somebody for him set 
him up as the mouthpiece of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the early days of 
his trust-busting policy and _ the 
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_claims made for him in this regard 
were promptly turned into ridicule 
by an unfeeling press. The states- 
man from Rockland was at that 
time dropped into a hole where he 
did not belong, but from which he 
has never been able entirely to 
emerge. Mr. Liitlefield’s intelli- 
gence, honesty, high purposes and 
conscientious devotion to duty have 
been conspicuous marks of his pub- 
lic career and undoubtedly his ser- 
vices are entirely satisfactory to his 
constituents. Should the State send 











REPRESENTATIVE GARDNER OF 
CHUSETTS 


MASSA- 


him to the Senate as the successor 
either of Mr. Hale or Mr. Frye she 
might go farther and fare worse. 
Vermont occupies a strong place 
in the Senaie, chiefly because of the 
long public service of her senior 


Senator, Mr. Proctor. The Green 
Mountain State has always sent 
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men of good ability and high char- 
acter to both houses of Congress. 
Much of Mr. Proctor’s conspicuous 
influence is due to the prestige given 
to him in coming to the Senate from 
President Harrison’s cabinet and as 
the successor of George F. Ed- 
munds who, at the time was looked 
upon as the strongest man on the 
Republican side of the chamber. 
Mr. Edmunds had and has a fine in- 
tellect and is a great lawyer. His 
career in the Senate was marred 
somewhat by his extreme partisan- 
ship which, however, he seems to 
have dropped prompily on taking up 
his residence in Philadelphia, where 
he has since been a plain and pros- 
perous lawyer. 

Senator Proctor is no chicken 
himself as he was born in June, 1831. 
His present term in the Senate will 
expire in I191I, and it is generally 
understood that he will be succeeded 


by his son, Fletcher, the preseni 


Governor of the State. Senator 
Proctor can hardly be regarded as 
the type of the business man in the 
Senate because he had practically 
retired when he entered it. He isa 
business man, however, and a most 
successful one. During his eighteen 
years residence in Washington he 
has had an eye out for business all 
the time. He has invested very 
largely in real estate here, both in 
the commercial and residential sec- 
tions of the city and has done this 
with such careful and accurate judg- 
ment that it is thought his holdings 
will very greatly increase in value as 
Washington continues to grow. 
Some flippant persons have been 
known to refer to Mr. Proctor as the 
monumental statesman because of 
his monopoly of the marble and 
granite quarries, much of this pro- 
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duct being used also in the big 
building operations now under way 
in Washington. 

It is the concensus of opinion 
among men well posted as to the 
personnel of ithe Senate and House 
of Representatives to-day and of 
past years that one of the best of the 
type of statesman-Senators passed 
away when Senator Orville H. Platt 
of Connecticut died. He was a 
hard working, conscientious, high 
minded man who took his duties, if 
not himself, seriously, and who was 
never trivial in the discharge of 
them. He had, however, a keen 
humor and much dry wit. He 
was a real leader of the Senate and 
every man in it had much regard 
for his opinion. He died at the very 
height of his usefulness and _ his 
place has not been filled. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Brandegee is a lawyer, 
and said to be a man of good parts, 
but he is young and untried and has 
his future before him. The suc- 
cessor of General Hawley, who was 
the type of the soldier as Senator 
Platt was the type of the statesman, 
Mr. Bulkeley, is a natural product 
of modern methods in business and 
modern organization in _ politics. 
He is nearly seventy and as his ex- 
perience has not been in the line of 
statesmanship little in the way of 
elevating the standard of Senatorial 
intelligence or character is to be ex- 
pected from him. 

A study of the field as a whole 
seems ‘to furnish material to those 
who argue that the day of the states- 
man, at least the old fashioned 
statesman, in New England, as else- 
where in the United States, is .pass- 
ing away. Whether the change is 
to be deplored is a matter for care- 
ful consideration. 
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By Hoitman F. Day. 


II 


For the Honor of “Britt’s Busters” 


UST how Tommy Eye escaped 

so nimbly from the ruck of the 

fight at the foot of Pugwash 
Hill he never understood, his wits 
not being of the clearest that day— 
and the others being too busy to 
notice. 

But he did escape. One open- 
handed buffet sent him reeling inio 
and through some wayside bushes. 
He sat on his haunches on the other 
side a moment like a jack-rabbit and 
surveyed the stirring scene, and 
At 


then made for higher ground. 
the end of an enervating sixty days’ 
sentence in the county jail—his sev- 


enteenth summer “on the bricks” 
for the same old bibulous cause; 
second offense and no money left to 
pay the fine—Tommy did not feel 
fit for the fray. 

He sat on a boulder at the top of 
the rise for a little while and gazed 
down on them—the hundred men 
of “Britt’s Busters,” bound in for 
ihe winter cutting on Umceolcus 
waters. They were fighting aim- 
lessly, “mixing it up” without any 
especial vindictiveness, and Tommy, 
an expert in inebriety, sagely con- 
cluded that they were too drunk to 
furnish amusement. So he rolled 
over the boulder and nestled down 
to ease his headache, knowing as a 
teamster should know, that Briit’s 
tote wagons were to hold up at the 
Pugwash for an hour’s rest and bait. 


For that maiter, a fight at the 
Pugwash was no novel incident, not 
for Tommy Eye, at least, veteran 
of many a woods campaign. 

The hour’s hang-up at the hill is 
a teamster’s rule as ancient as the 
tote road. 

And the fight of the in-going crew 
is as regular as the halt. All the 
way from the end of the railroad 
the men have been crowded on the 
wagons with nothing to do but ex- 
press personal differences of opin- 
ion. Every other man is a stranger 
to his neighbor, for employment 
offices do not make a specialty of 
introductions. As_ the _ principal 
matter of argument on the tote 
wagons is over the question of 
which man is the best man, the 
Pugwash Hill wait, where there is 
soft ground and elbow room, makes 
a most inviting opportunity to settle 
disputes and establish an entente 
cordiale that will last through all 
the winter. 

Two other men, two men who 
had been on the outskirts of the 
fray from its commencement came 
leisurely up the hill and sat down 
on the boulder behind which was 
couched Tommy Eye. 

One was the Honorable Pulaski 
D. Britt, ex-State senator and lum- 
ber baron of the Umcolcus, and em- 
ployer of “Britt’s Busters.” The 
other was Colin MacLeod, the 
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young giant who for five years had 
been camp and river boss of the 
Busters. 

The Honorable Pulaski iucked 
the end of a big cigar into the open- 
ing in his bristly gray beard where 
his mouth was hidden, and lighted 
it. As an afterthought he offered 
one to MacLeod. The young man, 
his elbows on his knees, his flushed 
face turned aside, shook his head 
sullenly. 

“Well, you’re having a run of 
cuss-foolishness that even our 
champion fool, Tommy Eye him- 
self, couldn’t match,’ snorted the 
old man, rolling his tongue around 
his cigar. 

Tommy behind the rock rolled 
one ear up out of the moss. 

“Here you go pouncing into that 
car today where my new time- 
keeper was and go to picking a fuss 
with him and—” 

“He was the one thai started it, 
Mr. Britt,” said the boss, in the dull 
monotone of one who has said the 
same thing many times before in 
answer to continued recrimination. 

“Don’t bluff me,” snapped ihe 
Honorable Pulaski. “You were 
gossiping over a lot of his private 
business with that Ide girl—and 
bringing me into it, too. You can’t 
fool me! Old Jeff back in the car 
heard it all. The young feller had 
a right to put in an oar to stop you 
and he did it, and I’ll back him in 
a 

“Yes, and you went and intro- 
duced him to Miss Ide—thai’s some 
more of your backin’,” said Mac- 
Leod, bitterly. 

“Just common 
common politeness!” cried Britt, 
waving his cigar impatienily. 
“That girl hasn’t said she’d marry 


politeness—just 
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you, has she? No! I knew she 
hadn’t. Well, she has got a right 
to talk with nice young men that I 
introduce to her and there’s nothing 
to it to make a fuss over, MacLeod 
—only common politeness. You're 
making a fool of yourself and set- 
ting the girl herself against you by 
acting out jealous like that before 
the face and eyes of every one. 
Now quit it and get your mind on 
your work. You understand that I 
won't have any more of this scrap- 
ping in my crew.” 

With a blissful disregard of the 
inconsistency of his command he 
gazed through smoke clouds down 
at the men below who were list- 
lessly exchanging blows or rolling 
on the ground locked in close em- 
brace. 

MacLeod stood up and tugged 
the collar of his wool jacket away 
from his throat. 

“I ain’t much of a man to talk my 
business over with any one, Mr. 
Britt,” he said. “But you are put- 
ting this thing on a business basis 
and you don’t have the right to do 
it. I ain’t engaged to Nina Ide and 
I ain’t asked her to be engaged to 
me, for the time ain’t come right 
yet. But there ain’t nobody else in 
God’s world goin’ to have her but 
me. She ain’t too good for me, even 
if her father is old Rod Ide. Til 
have money some day myself. I’ve 
got some now. I can buy the 
clothes when I need ’em, if that’s 
all that a girl likes. But it ain’t all 
chey like—not the kind of a girl that 
Nina Ide is. She knows a man 
when she sees him. She knows that 
I’m a man, square and straight and 
one that loves her well enough to 
let her walk on him, and that’s the 
kind of a man that a girl born and 
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bred on the edge of the woods 
wants.” 

He drew up his lithe, tall body 
and snapped his head to one side 
with almost a click of the rigid 
neck. 

“Along comes that college dude,” 
he gritted, “just thrown over by a 
city girl and lookin’ for some one 
else to make love to, and he cuts 
in—;” his voice broke—“you see 
what he done, Mr. Britt! He 
helped her off the train before I 


‘ could get there. He put her on the 


stage and rode away with her, while 
you were makin’ me handle the 
men. And he’s ridin’ with her now, 
damn him, and he’s a-talkin’ with 
her and laughin’ at me behind my 
back!” He shook both fists at the 
road to Castonia settlement, snak- 
ing over the hill, and there were 
tears on his cheeks. 

“He probably isn’t laughing very 
much,” replied Britt, dryly. “Not 
since you plugged that spike boot 
of yours down on his foot there on 
the depot platform: A nasty irick, 
MacLeod, that was.” 

“TI wish I’d ’a’ ground it off,” mut- 
tered the boss. He struck his spikes 
against the boulder with such force 
that a stream of fire followed the 
kick. 

“He can’t do it—he can’t do it, 
Mr. Britt! He can’t sieal her! I’ve 
loved her too long, and I'll have 
her. You just gave off your orders 
to me about fighting. You don’t 
say anything to those cattle down 
there that are fighting about nothin’. 
You let them setile their troubles. 
Here I am!” He struck his breast. 
“For five years first up in the dark 
of the mornin’, last to bed in the 
dark of the night. I’ve sweat and 
swore and frozen in slush and snow 
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and sleet, driving your crew to make 
money for you. And I’ve waded 
from April till September, broken 
jams and taken the first chance in 
the white water, so that I could get 
your drive down ahead of the rest 
And now when it comes to the 
matter of hell and heaven for me you 
tell me I can’t stand like a man for 
my own.” 

He bent over the Honorable Pul- 
aski, his face purple, his eyes red. 
Britt took out his cigar and held it 
aside to blink up at this disconcert- 
ing young madman. 

“T tell you, you are taking chances 
Mr. Britt. You have bradded me on 
and told me that a man of the woods 
always gets what he wants if he 
goes after it right. Twice today 
you have stood between me and 
what I want and have let a college 
dude take the sluice ahead of me. 
You pay me my money, but don’t 
you do that again. I’m going to 
have that girl, I say! I’ve waited 
for her since she was sixteen. The 
man that steps in ahead of me, he’s 
goin’ to die, Mr. Britt. And the 
man that steps between me and 
that man, when I’m after him, he 
dies, too. And if that sounds like 
bluff, then you haven’t got Colin 
MacLeod sized up right, that’s all!” 

The Honorable Pulaski shuttled 
his eyes under the other’s savage 
regard. He knew whey to bluster 
and he knew when to palter. 

“MacLeod,” he said at last, get- 
ting up off the rock with a grunt, 
“what a man that works for me does 
in the girl line is none of my busi- 
ness. But after that kind of brash 
talk I might suggest to you that a 
cell in State prison isn’t going to 
be like God’s outdoors that you're 
roaming around in now.” 
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The boss spread his nostrils con- 
temptuously. 


“Furthermore, this college dude 


that you are talking about as though 
he were a water-logged jill-poke, 
was something in the football line 
when he was in college—I don’t 
know what, for I don’t know any- 
thing about such foolishness—but, 
anyway, from what I hear it was up 
to him to break the most arms and 
legs, and he did it, I understand. 
This is only in advice, MacLeod— 
only in advice,” he cried, flapping a 
big hand to check impatient inter- 
ruption. “When Tommy Eye, the 
drunken fool fell under the train at 
the junction today, as he is always 
doing, that feller Wade picked him 
up with one hand as I’d pick up a 
blind pup—and lugged him across 
and put him aboard the other train 
like a pound of sausage meat. All 
_with one hand! Saved the fool’s 
life and didn’t turn a hair over it. 
So, talk a little softer about killing, 
my boy, and, best of all, wait till 
you find out that he wants the girl.” 
He walked down the hill. 

“Go to blazes with your advice, 
you old fool!” growled MacLeod, 
under his breath. ‘“He’s lookin’ for 
it! He’s achin’ for it! He gave me 
a look today that no man has given 
me in ten years and had eyes left 
open to look a second time. He'll 
get it!” 

As he turned to follow his em- 
ployer he saw the _ recumbent 
Tommy and went out of his way 
far enough to give him a vicious 
kick. 

“Get onto the wagons, you rum 
keg, or you'll walk to Castonia.” 

“Be jigged if I won’t walk!” 
groaned Tommy, surveying the re- 
treating back of the boss with sud- 


den weak hatred. “So there was a 
man who saved my life today when 
I didn’t know it! And there was 
another man who kicked me when 
I did know it. It’s the chaney man 
he’s after and the chaney man was 
good to me! I'll make a fair fight 
of it if my legs hold out, and that’s 
all any man could do.” 

The horses were still munching 
fodder and the gladiators, thankful 
for an excuse to stop the fray, were 
stupidly listening to a harangue by 
the Honorable Pulaski, who was ex- 
plaining what would be allowed and 
what would not be allowed in his 
camps. 

Tommy Eye ducked around the 
bushes and took the road with a 
woodsman’s lope, his wobbly knees 
getting stronger as the exercise 


cleared his brain. 
A woodsman’s lope is not impres- 
sive viewed with a sprinter’s eye. 


Nor is a camel’s stride. But either 
is a great devourer of distance. So 
it happened that Tommy Eye, 
sweat-streaked and breathing hard, 
caught up with the sluggish Cas- 
tonia stage while it was negotiat- 
ing the last rock-strewn hill a half 
mile outside the settlement. 

Dwight Wade, time-keeper of the 
Busters, heard the stertorous puff- 
ing and looked around to see 
Tommy Eye clinging to the muddy 
axle and towing behind. Tommy 
divided an amiable and apologetic 
grin between Wade and the girl be- 
side him. 

“T’m  only—workin’ out—the— 
the budge!” Tommy explained be- 
tween the jerks of the wagon. 
“Don’t mind me!” 

Down the half mile of dusty de- 
clivity into Castonia, the only 
smooth road between the railroad 
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and the settlement, the stage made 
its usual gallant dash with chuck- 
ling axle boxes and spacking of 
splay hoofs. 

And Tommy Eye came limply 
slamming on behind. 

Civilization sets her last outpost 
at Castonia in the shape of plate 
glass windows in Rodburd Ide’s 
general store. Civilization had 
some aggravating experiences in 
doing this. Four times hairy icon- 
oclasts from the deep woods came 
down, gazed disdainfully at these 
windows as an effort to put on airs, 
and smashed them with rocks dug 
out of the dusty road. Four times 
Rodburd Ide collected damages and 
renewed the windows—and in the 
end civilization won out. 

Those experienced in such things 
can tell a Castonia man anywhere 
by the pitch of his voice. Everlast- 
ingly, Umcolcus pours its window- 
jarring white waiers through the 
Hulling machine’s dripping ledges. 
Here enters Ragmuff stream, bel- 
lowing down the side of Tumble- 
dick, a mountain that crowds Cas- 
tonia close to the river. Most of the 
men of the settlement do their talk- 
ing on the platform of Ide’s store, 
with the spray spitting into their 
faces and the waters roaring at 
them. And go where he will a Cas- 
tonia man carries that sound in his 
ears and talks like a foghorn. 

The satirists of the section call 
Ide’s store platform “The Blow- 
down.” In the woods a blowdown 
is a wreck of trees. On Ide’s plat- 
form the loafers are the wrecks of 
men. Here at the edge of the 
woods, at the jumping-off place, the 
forest sets out its grim exhibits and 
mutely calls, “Beware!” There 
are men with one leg, men with one 


arm, men with no arms at all; there 
are men with hands maimed by 
every vagary of mischievous axe or 
saw. There are men with shanks 
like broom sticks—men who sur- 
vived the agonies of freezing. 
There is always a fresh subscription 
paper hung on the center post in 
Ide’s store meekly calling for “sums 
set against our names” to aid the 
latest victim. 

Wade, looking at this pathetic 
array of cripples as he slowly swung 
himself over the wheel of the stage, 
felt that he was in congenial com- 
pany; for the foot that MacLeod 
had so brutally jabbed with his 
spikes had stiffened in its shoe. It 
ached with a dull, rancor-stirring 
pain. When he limped across the 
platform into the store, carrying the 
girl’s valise, he hobbled ungrace- 
fully. The loungers looked after 
him with fraternal sympathy. 

“The boss spiked him down to. 
the deepo,” advised Tommy, slat- 
ting sweat from his forehead with 
muddy forefinger. “He’s the new 
time-keeper.” 

“Never heerd of the boss calkin’ 
the chaney man before,” remarked 
Martin McCrackin, rapping his pipe 
against his peg leg to dislodge the 
dottle. 

Tommy twisted his face into a 
prodigious wink, jabbed a thumb 
over his shoulder at the store door 
and gazed archly around at the 
circle of faces. 

“He cut the boss out with the Ide 
girl!” He whispered this hoarsely. 

The listeners looked at the door 
where Wade and the girl had dis- 
appeared and then stared at each 
other. They had viewed the arrival 
of the stage with the dull lethargy 
of the hopelessly stranded. Now 
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they displayed a reviving interest 
in life. 

“And that was all he done to him 
—step on his foot?’ demanded a 
thin man, impatiently twitching the 
stubs of two arms, off at the elbows. 

“Old P’laski!” said Tommy, with 
meaning. “Used his old elbows for 
pick-poles and fended Colin off.” 

“It will git him, though!” said an- 
other. He had shapeless stumps of 
legs encased in boots like exagger- 
ated whip-sockets. 

“You bet it will git him!” agreed 
McCrackin. 

Rodburd Ide, busy, chatty, jokey, 
accommodating little man, trotted 
out of the store at this instant with 
a handful of mail to distribute 
among his crippled patrons. 

“That’s what the river boys call 
this crowd here,” he said, over his 
shoulder to Wade who followed 
him. “The ‘It’ll-git-ye Club.’ I 
guess It wed/ get ye some time up 
in this section! NHere’s the last one, 
Mr. Wade. Aholiah Belmore— 
that’s the man with the hand done 
up. Shingle saw took half his fin. 
Well, ’Liah, don’t mind! No one 
ever saw a whole shingle sawyer. 
It’s lucky it wasn’t a snub-line that 
got ye. There’s what a snub-line 
can do, Mr. Wade.” 

He pointed to the armless man 
and to the man with the shapeless 
legs. 

“All done at the same time— 
bight took em and wound ’em round 
the snub post.” 

“And it’s a pity it wa’n’t our 
necks instead of our legs and arms,” 
growled one of the men; “trimmed 
like a saw log and no good to no- 
body !” 

“Never say die—never say die!” 
chirruped the jovial “mayor of Cas- 


tonia.” He set back his head in his 
favorite attitude, jutted out his mat 
of gray chin beard and tapped his 
pencil cheerily against the obtrusive 
false teeth showing under his 
smoothly shaven upper lip. “Your 
subscription papers are growing 
right along, boys. The first thing 
you know you'll have enough to buy 
artificial arms and legs, such as we 
were looking at in the adveriise- 
ments the other day. It beats all 
what they can make nowadays— 
teeth, arms, legs and everything.” 

“They can’t make new heads, can 
they?” inquired Tommy Eye, whose 
mien was that of a man who had 
something important to impart and 
was casting about for a way to do 
it gracefully. 

“Who needs a new head around 
here?” smilingly inquired the 
“mayor.” 

“Him,” jerked out Tommy, point- 
ing to Wade. “Leastways, he will 
in about ten minutes after the boss 
gits here.” And having thus deli- 
cately opened ihe subject Tommy’s 
tongue rushed on. “He was good 
to me when I didn’t know it!” His 
finger again indicated the time- 
keeper. “I ain’t goin’ to see him 
done up anyways, but in a fair fight. 
But e’s comin’. There’s blood in 
his eyes and hair on his teeth. I 
heard him a-talkin’ it over to him- 
self—and he’s goin’ to kill the 
chaney man for a-gittin’ his girl 
away from him. Now,” concluded 
Tommy, with a hysterical catch in 
his throat, “if it can be made a fair 
fight, knuckles up and man to man, 
then, says I, here’s your fair notice 
it’s comin’. But there’s a girl in it, 
and girls don’t belong in a fair fight 
—and I’m afeard—I’m_ afeard? 
You'd better run, Chaney Man.” 
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Nina Ide was in the door behind 
her father. Her face was crimson, 
and she winked hard to keep the 
tears of vexed shame back— for the 
faces of the loungers told her that 
Tommy had been imparting other 
confidences. She did not dare to 
steal even a glance at Wade. She 
was suffering too much herself from 
the brutal situation. 

“A girll His ytrl!” repeated Ide, 
seeing there was someihing he did 
not understand. “Who—” 


“Father!” cried his daughter, and 
when he would have continued to 
question, snapping his sharp eyes 
from face to face, she stamped her 
foo. in passion and cried,“ Father !” 
in a manner that checked him. He 
with open 


stood surveying her 
mouth and staring eyes. 

Dwight Wade had fully under- 
stood the quizzical glances thai 
were levelled at him. It was not a 
time—in this queer assemblage— 
for the observance of the rigid social 
convenances. Taking the father 
aside would be misconstrued—and 
slander would still pursue the girl. 

“Mr. Ide,” he cried, his eyes very 
bright and his cheeks flushing, “I 
hope you and the others here will 
understand this thing right. It is 
all a mistake. Mr. Britt introduced 
me to your daughter and I paid her 
a few civilities, such as any young 
lady might expect to receive. But 
I seem to have stirred up a pretty 
mess. It’s a shameful insult io your 
daughter—this—this—oh, that man 
McLeod must be a fool!” 

“He is!” said the girl, indignantly. 

“And he’s a fighier,’ muttered 
Tommy Eye. 

Rodbury Ide clutched fast into 
his beard and blinked his round eyes 
with some perplexity. 


“It isn’t a very nice thing, any- 
way you look at it, this having two 
young men scrapping through this 
region about my girl. It isn’t that 
I don’t expect her to get some at- 
tention, but this is carrying atten- 
tion too far.” 

He took her by the arm and led 
to one side. 

“Nina, there is nothing between 
you and Colin MacLeod?” 

“Nothing, father. We _ have 
danced together at the hall, and he 
has walked home with me—and 
that’s the only excuse he has for 
making a fool of himself in this 
way.” 

“And—and this new man, here?” 

“I never saw him till this very 
day! Oh, that jealous idiot! This 
stranger will think we are all fools 
up here!” Tears of rage and shame 
filled her eyes. 

Ide’s gaze, wandering from her 
face to Wade and then to the loaf- 
ers, saw one of Britt’s great wagons 
topping the distant rise and he 
heard a wild chorus of hailing yells. 

“You run up to the house, girl,” 
he said. 

“T’ll not,” she replied. And when 
he began io frown at her she clasped 
his arm with both her hands and 
murmured, “He’s a stranger and a 
gentleman, father, and they’re abus- 
ing him. He is nothing to me. 
He’s in love with another girl. It 
was ihrough being obliging and 
kind to me that this horrible mistake 
has been made. Now I'll not run 
away and leave him to suffer any 
more.” 

Rodburd Ide, an indulgent father, 
scratched his nose reflectively. 

“It isn’t the style of the Ide fam- 
ily to leave friends on the chips, 
Nina,” he said—“not even when 
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they’re brand new friends. We 
know whai an in-going lumber crew 
it, and Ae probably doesn’t, and it’s 
the green man that always gets the 
worst of it. So I’ll tell you what to 
do! Invite him up to the house and 
you and ma entertain him until 
P’laski and I can get this thing 
smoothed over.” 

Tommy Eye, hovering near in 
piteous trepidation lest his kindly 
offices should miscarry, overheard 
the invitation that father and daugh- 
ter extended to the young man who 
was gloomily eyeing the approach 
of the wagon. 

“Yess’r, ihey’ve got the right of 
it,’ stammered Tommy, unluckily. 
“You'll git it if ye don’t—and the 
‘It’ll-git-ye-Club’ will see ye git it. 
Ye’d best run!” 

Wade looked into the flushed face 
of the girl, at the officious father of 
commiserating countenance and at 
the loungers who had _heard 
Tommy’s' condescending counsel 
and were looking at him with a sort 
of scornful pity. 

Again that strange, sullen, gnaw- 
ing rage at the general attitude of 
the world toward him took posses- 
sion of Wade. He felt a bristling at 
the back of his neck and in his hair 
—the primordial bristling of the 
beast’s mane. 

“It is kind of you io invite a 
stranger,” he said, “but I fear that 
among these peculiar people even 
that kindness would be miscon- 
strued. I belong with Briti’s crew. 
I’ll stay here, I think.” 

There was that in his voice which 
checked further appeal. The girl 
stood back against the wall of the 
store. 

The Honorable Pulaski was the 
first off the wagon and he greeted 
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Ide with rough cordiality. When 
the latter began to whisper rapidly 
in his ear, he shook his head. 

“T’ve wasted a good deal of val- 
uable time and some temper holding 
those two young fools apart today,” 
he snapped. “The last thing Mac- 
Leod wanted to do was to lick me. 
Now I’m too old to be mixed up in 
love scrapes. I’m going over to 
measure that spool stock and the 
one that’s alive when I get back, I'll 
load him onio the wagon and we'll 
keep on up river.” He strode away 
leaving the “mayor” champing his 
false teeth in resentful disappoint- 
ment. 

But the autocrat of Castonia had 
a courage of his own. He set back 
his head and marched up to Mac- 
Leod who was standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, his jacket thrown 
back, his thumbs in his belt. 

“Colin,” he demanded, indifferent 
as to listeners, “what’s all this about 
my girl? Can’t she come along 
home, minding her own business, 
like the good girl that she is, with- 
out a fuss that has set all the section 
wagging tongues? I thought you 
were a different chap from this?” 

“He had his lie made up when he 
got here, did he?” gritted MacLeod. 

“IT believe what my own girl 
says,” the father retorted. 

“So he’s got as far as that, has 
he? I tell ye, Rod Ide, if you don’t 
know enough—don’t care enough 
about* your own daughter to keep 
her out of the clutches of a cheap 
masher like that—the kind I’ve seen 
many a time before—then, by the 
gods, it’s where I grabin. Ye’ll live 
to thank me for it. I say, ye wll! 
You don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about now. But you'll know your 
friends in the end.” 
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He put up one arm, siiffened it 
against Ide’s breast and slowly but 
relentlessly pushed him aside. 

Viewed in the code of larrigan- 
land, the situation was one that 
didn’t admit of temporizing or medi- 
ation. The set faces of the men who 
looked on showed that the trouble 
between these’ two, brooding 
through the hours of that long day, 
was now to be settled. As for his 
men, Colin MacLeod had his pres- 
tige to keep—and a man who had 
suffered a stranger to carry off’ the 
girl he loved without fitting rebuke 
could have no prestige in a lumber 
camp. And it was that prestige 
that made him worth while, made 
him a boss who could get work out 
of men. 

The uncertain quantiiy in the sit- 
uation was the stranger. 

With one movement of heads all 
eyes turned to him. 

He was not a woodsman, and 
they expected from him something 
different from the usual duello of 
the woods. 

They got it! 

For instead of waiting for the 
champion of the Umcolcus to take 
the initiative, this city man calmly 
walked off the store platform at this 
juncture and bearded the champion. 

“And there ye have it—two bucks 
and one doe!” grunted old Martin. 
“The same old woods wrassle.” 

The boss dropped his hands at his 
side as the time-keeper approached. 
He grinned evilly when he noted 
the limp. Wade came close and 
spoke without anger. 

“T see you are still determined to 
be a fool, MacLeod. I want no 
trouble with you. Aren’t you will- 
ing to settle all this fuss like a 
man ?” 


“That’s what I’m here for,” re- 
plied the boss with grim signifi- 
cance. 

“Then go and offer an apology to 
that young lady. Do it, and I'll 
cancel the one you owe to me.” 

If Wade had been seeking to pro- 
voke he could have chosen no more 
unfortunate words. 

“Apology!” bawled MacLeod, 
harshly. “Do ye hear it, boys? 
Talkin’ to me like I was a Micmac 
and didn’t know manners! Here’s 
an Umceolcus apology for ye, ye 
putty-faced dude!” 

His lunge was vicious, but in his 
contempt for his adversary it was 
wholly unguarded. A woodsman’s 
rules of fistics are simple. They 
can be reduced to ihe single pre- 
cept: Do your man! Knuckles, 
butting head, a kick like a game- 
cock with the spiked boots, grapple 
and choke—not one is called unfair. 
MacLeod simply threw himself at 
his foe. It was blood-lust panting 
for the clutch of him. 

Those who told of it afterward 
always regretfully said it was not a 
fight—not a fighi as the woods looks 
at such divertisements. No one 
who saw it knew just how it hap- 
pened. They simply saw that it had 
happened. 

To the former football centre of 
3urton it was an opening simple as 
“the fool’s gambit” in chess. His 
tense arms shot forward, his hands 
clasped the wrists of the flying 
giant with snaps like a steel trap’s 
clutch, his head hunched between 
his shoulders, he went down and 
forward, tugging at the wrists, and 
by his own momentum MacLeod 
made his helpless somersault over 
the college man’s broad back. And 
as he whirled, up lunged the should- 
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ers in a mighty heave and the 
woodsman fell ten feet away—fell 
with that soggy, mert, bone-crack- 
ing thud that brings a groan invol- 
untarily from spectators. He lay 
where he fell, quivered after a mo- 
ment, rolled and his right arm 
twisted under his body in sickening 
fashion. 

The girl gave a sharp cry, gath- 
ered her skirts about her and ran 
away up the street. 

“He’s got it!” said ’Liah Belmore, 
with the professional decisiveness 
of the- “It’ll-git-ye Club.” 

“T’ve read about them things 
bein’ done by the dagoes in furrin’ 
parts,” remarked Martin McCrack- 
in, gazing pensively on the prostrate 
boss, “but I never expected to see 
it done in a woods fight.” 

There was silence then for a mo- 
ment—a silence so profound that 
‘the breathing of the spectators 
could be heard above the summer- 
quieted murmur of the Hulling Ma- 
chine. Wade walked over and 
stood above the fallen foe. He was 
not gainsaid. Woods decorum for- 
bids interference in a fair fight. 

As he stood there, a rather tem- 
pestuous arrival broke the tenseness 
of the situation. From the mouth 
of a wood road leading into the 
tangled mat of forest at the foot of 
‘ Tumble-dick came a litile white 
stallion drawing a muddy gig. 

Under the seat swung a battered 
tin pail in which smouldered dry 
fungi, giving off a trail of smoke be- 
hind—the smudge pail designed to 
rout the blackflies of summer and 
the “minges” of the later season. 

An old man drove—an old man 
whose long, white hair fluttered 
from under a tall, pointed, visorless 
wool cap with a knitted knob on its 


apex. Whiskers, parted by his on- 
rush, streamed past his ears. 

He pulled up so suddenly in front 
of Ide’s store that his little stallion 
skated along in the dust. 

“Hullo,” he chirped, cocking his 
head to peer, “Cole MacLeod 
down!” 

He whirled, leaped off the back 
of the seat and ran nimbly to the 
prostrate figure. 

“Broken!” he jerked, 
the arm. “No-no! 

“Let the man alone, 
Wade. 
ance.” 

“Proper attendance!” shrilled the 
little old man, snapping his eyes. 
“Proper attendance! And I guess 
you haven’t traveled much that you 
don’t know me. Here, two of you 
come and sit on this man! I'll have 
him right in a jiffy. Don’t know 
me, eh?” He again turned scornful 
gaze on the time-keeptr. “Prophet 
Eli, the natural bonesetter, mediator 
between the higher forces and man, 
disease eradicator, the ‘charming- 
man’—I guess this is your first time 
out-doors! Here, two of you come 
and hold Cole MacLeod!” 

When Wade, kniiting his brows, 
manifested further symptoms of in- 
terference, Rodburd Ide took him 
by the arm and led him aside. 

“Let the old man alone,” he said. 
“He’ll know what to do. A little 
cracked, but he knows medicine 
better *than half the doctors that 
ever got up as far as this.” 

They heard behind them a dull 
snap and a howl of pain from Mac- 
Leod. : 

“There she goes back,” said Ide. 
“He’s lived alone on Tumble-dick 
for twenty years and I suppose 
there’s a story back of him, but we 


fumbling 


Out of joint!” 
commanded 
“He'll need proper aitend- 


” 
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never found it out this way.. We 
just call him prophet Eli and listen 
to his predictions and drink his herb 
tea and let him set broken bones 
and charm away disease—and 
there’s no kick coming, for he will 
never take a cent from anyone.” 

Four men had carried MacLeod to 
the wagon. His forehead was bleed- 
ing but he was conscious, for the 
sudden wrench and bitter pain of 
the dislocated shoulder had stirred 
his faculties. 

“Well, you’ve had it out, have 
you?” demanded the Honorable Pul- 
aski, coming around the corner of 
the store and taking in the scene. 
“What did I tell you, MacLeod? 
Listen to me next time!” 

“And you listen to me, too!” 
squalled MacLeod his voice break- 
ing like a child’s; “this thing ain’t 
over! It’s me or him, Mr Britt. If 
he goes in with your crew, I stay 
out. If you want him, you can have 
him, but you can’t have me. And 
you know what I’ve done with your 
crews!” 

“You don’t mean that, 
blustered Britt. 

“God strike me dead for a liar if 
I don’t.” 

“It’s easier to get time-keepers 
than it is bosses,” said the Honor- 
able Pulaski with the brisk decision 
natural to him. He whirled on 
Wade. “You’d better go home young 
man. You’re too much of a royal 
Bengal tiger to fit a crew of mine.” 

He turned his back and began to 
order his men on board the tote 
wagons. 

Wade stood looking after them as 
they “rucked” away, his face work- 
ing with an emotion he could not 
suppress. 

“Well, that’s Pulaski, all over!” 


Colin,” 


remarked Ide at his elbow. “He'll 
fell a sawlog across a brook any 
time so as to get across without 
wetting his feet, and then go off 
and leave the log there.” 

He stood back and looked ‘he 
young man over from head to feet, 
with the shrewd eye of one apprais- 
ing goods. 

“Mr. Wade,” he said at last, “will 
you step into my back office with 
me for a moment?” 

When they were there, the store- 
keeper perched himself on a high 
stool, hooked his toes under a 
round, stuck his face forward and 
said :+— 

“Here’s my business, straight and 
to the point. I’m a little something 
in the lumbering line up this way 
myself. What with land, stumpage 
rights and tax titles I’ve got two 
townships, but they’re off the river 
and I haven’t done much with ’em. 
I’m goin’ to be honest and admit I 
can’t do much with ’em so long as 
Britt and his gang control roll- 
dams, flowage and the water for the 
driving pitch the way they do. 
They haven’t got the law with ’em, 
but that makes no difference to that 
crowd, the way they run things. 
Now you don’t know the logging 
business, but a bright chap like you 
can learn it mighty quick. And 
you’ve shown today that there are 
some things you don’t have to learn, 
and that’s how to handle men—and 
that’s the big thing in this country 
as things are now. What I want to 
ask you, fair and plain is, do you 
want a job?” 

“What, as a prize-fighter?” asked 
the young man, surlily. 

“No, sr, but as a boss that can 
boss and has got the courage to 
hold up his end on this river! 
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You’ve made a reputation in the 
last half hour here that’s worth ten 
thousand to the man that hires you. 
There’s money in the lumbering 
business, Mr. Wade. The men that 
are in it right are getting rich. 
But you’ve got to get into it pickid- 
end to. Here’s the way you and I 
are fixed: you might wait for ten 
years and not find the opportunity 
I’m offering you. I might wait ten 
years and not find just the man I 
could afford to take in with me. 
I’ve sized you. You seem right. 
Are you interested enough to listen 
to figures?” 

And then Ide, accepting his po- 
lite silence as assent, rattled off into 
his details. At the end of half an 
hour Wade was listening with a 
new gleam of resolution in his eyes. 
At the end of an hour he was blot- 
ting his signature at the bottom of a 
preliminary article of agreement 
that was to serve until a lawyer 
could draw one more ample. 

“And now,” said Ide, slamming 
his safe door and whirling the knob, 
“it’s past supper time and my folks 
are waitin’. And it’s settled that 
you stay with us. I say, it’s settled! 
Where else would you stop in this 
God-forsaken bunch of shacks? I’ve 
got a big house and something to 
eat. Come along, Mr. Wade! I’m 
hungry and we'll do the rest of our 
talkin’ on the road.” 

The young man followed him 
without a word. And thus entered 
Dwight Wade into the life of Cas- 
tonia and into the battle of strong 
men in the north woods. 


In front of the store, as they is- 
sued, the “It’ll-git-ye Club” was still 
in session, as though waiting for 
something. They got what they 
were waiting for. 

“Boys,” announced their satisfied 
“mayor,” “I want to introduce to 
you my new partner, Mr. Dwight 
Wade—though he really don’t need 
any introduction in this region after 
today. Boy!” He called to a 
youngster. “Get a wheelbarrow and 
carry Mr. Wade’s duffle up to my 
house.” He pointed to the young 
man’s meagre baggage that had 
been thrown off the tote wagon. 

As Wade turned away he caught 
the keen eye of Prophet Eli fixed 
on him. The eye was a bit wild, 
but there was humor there, too. 
And the cracked falsetto of the old 
man’s voice followed him as he 
walked away beside his new spon- 
sor : 


“Oh, the little brown bull come down 
from the mountain, 
Shang, ro-ango, 
Whango-whey! 


And as he was feelin’ salutatious, 
Chased old Pratt a mile ,by gracious, 
Licked old Shep and two dog Towzers, 


Then marched back home with old 
Pratt’s trousers, 


Whango-whey !” 


“Yes, as I was tellin’ you a spell 
ago—just a little cracked!” apol- 
ogized Ide. “There’s my house, 
there! The one with the tower. 
And there’s my girl, Nina, waiting 
for me at the gate.” 
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Uncle Primus Tells a Ghost Story 


By PAuLINE CARRINGTON BouveE 


“So Judy say she don’ ’b’leve in 
ghoses, do she?” 

I was sitting in the shade of a 
giant horse-chestnut tree that stood 
near the “big gate” of the plantation 
road. 

I don’t know why I should have 
been thinking about the mysteries 
of life and death that particular 
morning. Perhaps it was the prox- 
imity of the family grave-yard that 
was plainly visible from where I sat. 
The formal hedges of box that en- 
closed it and the dark sombre green 
of the pines that shadowed the 
white headstones, made a dark 
square on the hillside with the 
stretches of sun-scorched fields all 
about it. Perhaps, too, Aunt Judy’s 
dogmatic assertion as to any revel- 
ation of the occult, had aroused the 
spirit of combativeness. 

There was a feud of long stand- 
ing and exceeding bitterness be- 
tween Aunt Judy and Uncle Primus 
and I was sure that an avowal pro 
or con from her would induce him 
to take an opposite view of the case. 
I felt that there was a latent desire 
to confute Mammy’s scepticism in 
his ‘voice as he spoke, so I said in 
rather a conciliatory way: “That’s 
what she told me but I have never 
settled the question.” 

Uncle Primus eyed me closely. 
“You needn’t wan’ ter settle it, 
neither. It ‘pears ter be things az 
is bes’ unsettled, ’cordin’ ter my 
*pinion. When a pusson aint never 
seed a ghos’, he don’ put much re- 
liance in ghoses, but when a pusson 


have seed one, why den de case iz 
diffrunt.” 

“That’s natural enough,” I re- 
marked. “Did you ever see one, 
Uncle Primus?” 

He appeared to be extremely busy 
with a rusty bit of iron he held in his 
hand, turning it about and eyeing it 
first with one half-shut eye and then 
the other. I began to think that 
the direct question had been unwise, 
when suddenly he walked over to 
where I was sitting under the tree, 
and seated himself on a horse-block 
that stood within a few feet of me. 

“Did I ever see a ghos’, wuz you 
sayin’, Miss Vi'let? Well fer an 
actual fac’ I has done dat very thing, 
jes’ az sho’ az you iz settin’ under 
dat tree an’ I’se settin’ on dis here 
horse block!” 

There was a note of solemn con- 
viction in Uncle Primus’ voice that 
whetted my curiosity. 

“You have? Well, tell me about 
it. I never saw anybody else that 
had seen one. I’d like to hear about 
*” 

“Well, now, Miss Vi’let, some- 
times I thinks it are a ticklish thing 
ter set down an’ talk "bout spirits 
same az "bout livin’ folks, kase ef 
dey had de power ter come back 
onct, why hasn’t dey got de power 
ter come back agin? Dat’s what I 
say ter myself. An’ I don’ know but 
how it may be a dange’us thing, 
talkin’ bout sech retu’nin’s fom de 
yuther worl’, but az long az you 
done ax me de p’inted question, I 
gwine give you de p’inted trufe.” 
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As my raconteur paused, a dim 
recollection of certain hints let fall 
from Mammy came to my memory. 
But I dismissed those as unworthy 
when I glanced into the serious face 
of my vis-a-vis. 

He seemed to pause in order to 
collect his recollections and mar- 
shall them in order before him, be- 
fore he resumed. 

“T reckin you’ve often hearn tell 
uv Miss Vinnie Daindridge what 
wuz ole Squire Daindridge’s onliest 
chile an’ yo’ pa’s cousin, young 
Mars Charlie Leighton?” he _ in- 
quired. I nodded. Indeed the story 
had come to me through so many 
various and divers sources that I 
was quite anxious to get a more de- 
tailed rendition of it, especially if 
this romance of long ago had a 
ghostly element in it. 

“You mean the one my papa loved 
so much, don’t you?” 

“Dat 


“Jes’ so,” was the reply. 
how it happen I knowed all ’bout it, 
Mars Charlie always bein’ wid our 
boys so much—dey wuz kin, you 


know. Well, it do seem strange 
when I come ter think uv it dat po’ 
ole Primus should hev been de in- 
strument choosed fer dat message— 
but I’se gwine ‘long too fas’ alto- 
gether. In de fust place, Miss 
Vinnie, she wuz one uv de kind 
what wants a man down on his 
knees in de dirt all de time a-tellin’ 
her she’s de fust one in de whole 
worl’—not dat it aint right an’ prop- 
er fer a man ter think it ter be de 
case wid his sweetheart—but Mars 
Charlie he were high strung an’ 
proud an’ meitlesome, he were, an’ 
dem two wuz always a-fussin’ ’bout 
dis or dat. Peared like de mo’ dey 
loved one anuther de mo’ dey fuss. I 
don’ know how dat wuz but dat iz de 
way it look ter me, fer I wuz de one 


what fotched de letters an’ de bo- 
kay’s ‘tween ’em all de time—Mars 
Charlie had omplicit confidence in 
me in sech matters, kase you see, I 
had been mah’ed fo’ time an’ he 
"lowed a pusson dat had dat ex- 
pe’yunce, wuz wuth listenin’ ter. 
Enny way I wuz de one he choosed 
—an’ I done my bes’ ter keep de 
peace, but it wuz’nt no use, seems 
like. Ef he axed enny uv de yuther 
young ladies ter go awalkin’ or ter 
dance wid him, why den she let her- 
se’f loose ter caper ’roun wid all de 
young fellers about, an’ she sholy 
knowed how ter run a man crazy. 
Den Mars Charlie he’d perten’ ter 
be mighty peart fer a while, but 
mos’ in general he’d try ter mek 
fren’s, an’ den dere ’ud be mo’ let- 
ters an’ mo’ bokays. I could allers 
tell how things wuz gettin’ long 
dis way—ef it goin’ ter suit him, 
why I’d get a dollar or a half dollar 
or a quarter, ’cordin’ ter de degree 
uv luck he had—an’ ef it wuz goin’ 
*tother way roun’, why, it wuz a ten 
cent or a five cent piece. Yo’ may 
be sho’ honey, I wuz always fer 
peaceful relations, I kin tell you. 

Well, den, things wuz comin’ lone 
all right when all uv a suddint, dev 
fly up bout some foolishness agin. 

“Dis time, I say, ‘Mars Charlie,’ 
I say, ‘you gwine ter do dis way 
onct ioo often, an’ she gwine do dis 
way onct too often, an’ den whar 
will you bofe be?’ 

“*VYou’re right,’ he say ter me; 
‘Primus you has spoke de words uv 
soberness an’ trufe,’ he says. 

“Well, sho’ ’nuff, he sent me over 
dere ter de Willows—dat’s her pa’s 
place—wid a letter. But Miss Vin- 
nie she wuz asettin’ on de po’ch 
talkin’ very lively wid some young 
gentleman, an’ she jes’ read what I 
give her an’ say keerless like: “Tell 
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him I am engaged fer this evenin’,’ 
she says. 

“IT come back an’ delivered her 
-vord which made me mad, too, kase 
the gen’elman she wuz a-flirtin’ 
wid couldn’t hol’ a candle side uv 
Mars Charlie. Mars Charlie, he say 
very well, Primus,’ and he got on 
is horse and rid off an’ dat night 
he took Miss Bessie Danvers ter de 
party. He didn’t write no mo’ 
notes, an’ I begun ter feel lonesome 
ike in my min’ an’ in my pockets. 
So I made bol’ ter say one day :— 

““T gwin over ter Mars John 
Daindridge’s today, ef you got a let- 
ter or anything fer ter send, sah?’ 
His face look red an’ den it look 
white. He says—‘Nothin’ today 
Primus’. I say ‘yes sah, all right 
sah, only I wuz thinkin’’—den I 
felt foolish—‘Well what youse 
thinkin’? he ax. 


“Well, I say, ‘I wuz thinkin’ 
Miss Vinnie aint lookin’ peart here 
lately.’ 

“Do you think Primus’—den he 
stopped—and I say—‘Yas, sah, I 


does.’ Den he sot down an’ wrote 
a letter mos’ big az a book. An’ I 
cah’ied it over ter Miss Vinnie. But 
La! wimmin’ is queer—I seed how 
her eyes dey shine an’ how her face 
rosied all over an’ I says ter my- 
se’f, ‘Primus ez no fool, sho’!’ Nex’ 
minit you could have called me a 
fool a hundred times an’ I’d agreed 
fer what should she do but read dat 
letter, den han’ it ter me an’ say: 
“You may han’ this back ter Mr. 
Leighton, it requires no anser,’ an’ 
den she go long in de house hum- 
min’ a chune. Well, dat knocked 
me, it did! 

“T didn’t know how ter give dat 
letter back but I had ter do it some- 
how, so I says ‘Mars Charlie, Miss 
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Vinnie she tol’ me dat dere wuz no 
anser—an’ she give ine :,47k yo’ let- 
ter. But she’s a-foolin’ siio’ I says 
fer Mars Charlie tuned white as 
de wall. He tored dat lette: up in 
little fine scraps, but he never op- 
ened his mouf. Somehow I feel 
skeered lookin’ at him. Den dere 
wuzn’'t no mo’ letters an’ I feel lone- 
somer an’ lonesomer. 

“Den all uv a suddint de wah done 
bust right over our hades an’ fust 
thing I knowed Mars Charlie like 
all de res’ uv ’em enlisted ter be a 
soldier. Now, I says, dey’ll mek 
up—he didn’t say nuthin’ ter me 
‘bout it an’ fo’ long I seed dat he 
wuz gwine off widout mekin’ up. 

“De night ’fo’ he went off—lI says 
‘you wants me ter do an’ errant fer 
you tonight I reckin’ Mars Char- 
lie?’ but he shook his hade. 

“*Tis too laie’ he says. 

“Never b’leve it’s dat, sah’ I says 
‘—I been watchin’ things mighty 
close lately—’ 

““No, Primus,’ he says—‘it’s too 
late.’ Den he says ‘here’s some- 
thing to remember me by,’ an’ he 
give me dis.” 

Uncle Primus fished in his capa- 
cious pocket for a moment and ex- 
torted therefrom a ring of keys, to 
which was attached by a leather 
string a tarnished Confederate but- 
ton. 

“T kep’ it—an’ it seem like when 
I looks at it, it bring dem ole times, 
bright an’ fresh ter my min’ onct 
mo’. 

““T ain’t never gwine iter ferget 
you, Mars Charlie,’ I mek reply, an’ 
when you come back, I hope you'll 
let me do errants for you same az 
uv ole.’ He looked at me wid his 
eyes sorrowful like—TIf I ever want 
another errand done, I'll let vou 
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As my raconteur paused, a dim 
recollection of certain hints let fall 
from Mammy came to my memory. 
But I dismissed those as unworthy 
when I glanced into the serious face 
of my vis-a-vis. 

He seemed to pause in order to 
collect his recollections and mar- 
shall them in order before him, be- 
fore he resumed. 

“T reckin you’ve often hearn tell 
uv Miss Vinnie Daindridge what 
wuz ole Squire Daindridge’s onliest 
chile an’ yo’ pa’s cousin, young 
Mars Charlie Leighton?” he in- 
quired. I nodded. Indeed the story 
had come to me through so many 
various and divers sources that I 
was quite anxious to get a more de- 
tailed rendition of it, especially if 
this romance of long ago had a 
ghostly element in it. 

“You mean the one my papa loved 
so much, don’t you?” 

“Jes’ so,” was the reply. “Dat 
how it happen I knowed all ’bout it, 
Mars Charlie always bein’ wid our 
boys so much—dey wuz kin, you 
know. Well, it do seem strange 
when I come ter think uv it dat po’ 
ole Primus should hev been de in- 
strument choosed fer dat message— 
but I’se gwine ‘long too fas’ alto- 
gether. In de fust place, Miss 
Vinnie, she wuz one uv de kind 
what wants a man down on his 
knees in de dirt all de time a-tellin’ 
her she’s de fust one in de whole 
worl’—not dat it aint right an’ prop- 
er fer a man ter think it ter be de 
case wid his sweetheart—but Mars 
Charlie he were high strung an’ 
proud an’ meitlesome, he were, an’ 
dem two wuz always a-fussin’ ’bout 
dis or dat. Peared like de mo’ dey 
loved one anuther de mo’ dey fuss. I 
don’ know how dat wuz but dat iz de 
way it look ter me, fer I wuz de one 


what fotched de letters an’ de bo- 
kay’s tween ’em all de time—Mars 
Charlie had omplicit confidence in 
me in sech matters, kase you see, I 
had been mah’ed fo’ time an’ he 
‘lowed a pusson dat had dat ex- 
pe’yunce, wuz wuth listenin’ ter. 
Enny way I wuz de one he choosed 
—an’ I done my bes’ ter keep de 
peace, but it wuz’nt no use, seems 
like. Ef he axed enny uv de yuther 
young ladies ter go awalkin’ or ter 
dance wid him, why den she let her- 
se’f loose ter caper ’roun wid all de 
young fellers about, an’ she sholy 
knowed how ter run a man crazy. 
Den Mars Charlie he’d perten’ ter 
be mighty peart fer a while, but 
mos’ in general he’d try ter mek 
fren’s, an’ den dere ’ud be mo’ let- 
ters an’ mo’ bokays. I could allers 
tell how things wuz gettin’ ‘long 
dis way—ef it goin’ ter suit him, 
why I’d get a dollar or a half dollar 
or a quarter, ’cordin’ ter de degree 
uv luck he had—an’ ef it wuz goin’ 
*tother way roun’, why, it wuz a ten 
cent or a five cent piece. Yo’ may 
be sho’ honey, I wuz always fer 
peaceful relations, I kin tell you. 

Well, den, things wuz comin’ lone 
all right when all uv a suddint, dey 
fly up bout some foolishness agin. 

“Dis time, I say, ‘Mars Charlie,’ 
I say, ‘you gwine ter do dis way 
onct ioo often, an’ she gwine do dis 
way onct too often, an’ den whar 
will you bofe be?’ 

“You're right,’ he say ter me; 
‘Primus you has spoke de words uv 
soberness an’ trufe,’ he says. 

“Well, sho’ ’nuff, he sent me over 
dere ter de Willows—dat’s her pa’s 
place—wid a letter. But Miss Vin- 
nie she wuz asettin’ on de po’ch 
talkin’ very lively wid some young 
gentleman, an’ she jes’ read what I 
give her an’ say keerless like: “Tell 
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him I am engaged fer this evenin’,’ 
she says. 

“IT come back an’ delivered her 
-yord which made me mad, too, kase 
the gen’elman she wuz a-flirtin’ 
wid couldn’t hol’ a candle side uv 
Mars Charlie. Mars Charlie, he say 

ery well, Primus,’ and he got on 

is horse and rid off an’ dat night 

he took Miss Bessie Danvers ter de 
party. He didn’t write no mo’ 
notes, an’ I begun ter feel lonesome 
ike in my min’ an’ in my pockets. 
so I made bol’ ter say one day :— 

““T gwin over ter Mars John 
Daindridge’s today, ef you got a let- 
ter or anything fer ter send, sah?’ 
His face look red an’ den it look 
white. He says—‘Nothin’ today 
Primus’. I say ‘yes sah, all right 
sah, only I wuz thinkin’ ’—den I 
felt foolish—‘Well what youse 
thinkin’? he ax. 

“Well, I say, ‘I wuz thinkin’ 
Miss Vinnie aint lookin’ peart here 
lately.’ 

“Do you think Primus’—den he 
stopped—and I say—‘Yas, sah, I 
does.’ Den he sot down an’ wrote 
a letter mos’ big az a book. An’ I 
cah’ied it over ter Miss Vinnie. But 
La! wimmin’ is queer—I seed how 
her eyes dey shine an’ how her face 
rosied all over an’ I says ter my- 
se’f, ‘Primus ez no fool, sho’!’ Nex’ 
minit you could have called me a 
fool a hundred times an’ I’d agreed 
fer what should she do but read dat 
letter, den han’ it ter me an’ say: 
“You may han’ this back ter Mr. 
Leighton, it requires no anser,’ an’ 
den she go long in de house hum- 
min’ a chune. Well, dat knocked 
me, it did! 

“T didn’t know how ter give dat 
letter back but I had ter do it some- 
how, so I says ‘Mars Charlie, Miss 


Vinnie she tol’ me dat dere wuz no 
anser—an’ she give ine !.1>k yo’ let- 
ter. But she’s a-foolir’ sito’ I says 
fer Mars Charlie tuned white as 
de wall. He tored dat lette: up in 
little fine scraps, but he never op- 
ened his mouf. Somehow I feel 
skeered lookin’ at him. Den dere 
wuzn’t no mo’ letters an’ I feel lone- 
somer an’ lonesomer. 

“Den all uv a suddint de wah done 
bust right over our hades an’ fust 
thing I knowed Mars Charlie like 
all de res’ uv ’em enlisted ter be a 
soldier. Now, I says, dey’ll mek 
up—he didn’t say nuthin’ ter me 
‘bout it an’ fo’ long I seed dat he 
wuz gwine off widout mekin’ up. 

“De night ’fo’ he went off—I says 
‘you wants me ter do an’ errant fer 
you tonight I reckin’ Mars Char- 
lie?’ but he shook his hade. 

“Tis too laie’ he says. 

“Never b’leve it’s dat, sah’ I says 
‘—I been watchin’ things mighty 
close lately—’ 

““No, Primus,’ he says—‘it’s too 
late.’ Den he says ‘here’s some- 
thing to remember me by,’ an’ he 
give me dis.” 

Uncle Primus fished in his capa- 
cious pocket for a moment and ex- 
torted therefrom a ring of keys, to 
which was attached by a leather 
string a tarnished Confederate but- 
ton. 

“T kep’ it—an’ it seem like when 
I looks at it, it bring dem ole times, 
bright an’ fresh ter my min’ onct 
mo’. 

““T ain’t never gwine ier ferget 
you, Mars Charlie,’ I mek reply, an’ 
when you come back, I hope you'll 
let me do errants for you same az 
uv ole.’ He looked at me wid his 
eyes sorrowful like—Tf I ever want 
another errand done, I’ll let vou 
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know,’ he say, and den he shuk my 
han’ an’ I felt a lump come a-risin’ 
up in my th’oat, kase till right den 
I never knowed how much [I think 
uv Mars Charlie, seem like— 

“Den after he done gone ter de 
army, I felt mo’ an’ mo’ lonesome, 
kase all uv em mos’ had done gone 
off ter fight de Yankees. 

“Well sometimes we hearn one 
had beat an’ sometimes de yuther; 
whichever way it wuz gwine ter 
turn out ’peared hard ter tell—co’se 
I done been hankerin’ after free- 
dom, but I hankered after yuther 
things too, seem like. 

“Well, the summer it wuz mos’ 
gone, an’ I uster say ter myse’f de 
happiness an’ de laughin’ an’ de 
singin’ done goin’ too, wid de flow- 
ers. Sometime I slip over ter see 
how Miss Vinnie gettin’ ‘long and 
she look ter be slimmer an’ paler 
den what she uster wuz, an’ I 
hearn dat de yuther young feller 
she done sent off a long time ago, 
bout time Mars Charlie went ter de 
wah. I uster think a heap "bout 
things dem times. I reckin all uv 
us did— niggers an’ white folks. A 
gr’et big change whether it be good 
or bad, mek people feel strange. 

“One evenin’ I wuz comin’ ‘long 
dis very road aponderin’ all dis 
changin’ ’bout uv things an’ fight- 
in’ an’ all, when I hearn a horse 
comin’ up de road. I couldn’t see 
him kase I hadn’t got ter de ben’ 
uv de pike. I didn’t think no mo’ 
‘bout it, till I come aroun’ de ben’ 
an’ right dar on his horse sot a sol- 
dier. I knowed he wuz a Confed- 
erate by de grey cote an de brass 
buttons a-shinin’. "Twas gittin’ on 
towards dusk an’ I couldn’t see de 


man’s face till I come clos’ up ter . 


him. 


“Den I stopped short off wid a 
col’ kin’ uv surprise arisin’ over me, 
fer it were Mars Charlie a settin’ 
dar on dat horse! 

“He didn’t look exackly nacher- 
al ’count uv bein’ so awful white 
an’ I wuz too took a-back ter speak 
fer a minit. 

““Lord love you, Mars Charlie’! 
I say at las’, ‘I never hearn you wuz 
comin’ at all. How you git here 
sah?’ 

““T had ter come,’ he answer, 
an’ his voice sounded slow an’ tired 
like. ‘I want you to tell Miss Vin- 
nie she will see me without fail this 
day week!’ 

“*Yes sah,’ I say—'T’ll go tell her 
fust chance I gits. But dey sholy 
will be glad ter hear you done got 
back,’ I say. He didn’t say nothin’ 
—but jes’ kep’ lookin’ at me hard. 
I begun ter feel strange an’ wuz 
bout ter say: ‘Iz yer feelin’ bad, iz 
you bin hurted, sah’— 

“*Tell her a week from today— 
she will see me,’ he said takin’ no 
notice uv what I ax him. 

““T always done yo’ errants’ I 
say, ‘an’ I’ll do dis one same as 
yuthers,’ I say. 

“*Thank you. Primus,’ he say, 
and he rid off. 

“What a fool nigger, I sez ter my- 
se’f, ter let him go ‘long widout 
axin’ nothin’ bout whether he been 
hurted? An’ wid dat I run along 
ter ketch up wid Mars Charlies— 
but ‘nary thing did I see up nor 
down de long road. I stopped still 
an’ say, ‘Primus, nigger, iz you 
crazy?—which way dat _ horse 
gone?’ 

Den I peered backward an’ forwards 
but der wuzn’t no horse dar. 

“Well I ain’t had a drink sence 
las’ Saturday’ I says, ‘an’ I ain’t 
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asleep. I don’t know what’s de mat- 
ter, but I sholy done had a talk 
wid Mars Charlie!’ 

“I went on up ter de house an’ 
tell you’ pa an’ dem. 

“Why, Primus,’ dey all say— 
‘why didn’t you bring him right 
to the house? Where did he go?’ 

“*May de Lord tek me dis min- 
it,’ I say, ‘but I don’t know whar he 
gone. He jes’ went clear out uv my 
sight; dat all I kin tell you "bout it.’ 

“An’ we lookt an’ lookt fer Mars 
Charlie but no Mars Charlie come. 
Ole Marster ‘lowed I’d been nap- 
pin’, but I knowed better. 

“T jes’ had ter go over ter de Wil- 
lows nex’ day, an’ I tole Miss Vin- 
nie jes’ dem very words he say. She 
b’leeved me f’om the fust. But 
somehow she look sad kase it were 
strange nobody else had done seed 
him ’cep’ me—I wuz standin’ dar on 
de po’ch talkin’ ter Miss Vinnie, 
when a man come ridin’ up ter de 
do’ wid a letter in his han’. It were 
wrote ter Mars Steve, Miss Vinnie’s 
pa, from a fren’ uv his in de army 
an’ it tole how Mars Charlie Leigh- 
ton had done been shot dade in de 
dusk uv de evenin’ de day befo’ at 
Cedar Crick! 

“T aint never seed such a face as 
Miss Vinnie’s wuz when her pa, he 
not knowin’ all I knowed, read dem 
words—she seem lak she wuz turned 
ter stone. 

““Mars Steve,’ I says, ‘how kin 
dat be true when I done seed Mars 
Charlie day fo’ yestidy evenin’ nigh 
‘bout dusk jes’ az plain az I sees you 
now, sah?’ But Mars Steve never 
tole me how ter dis day. Den I re- 
member de words, “Tell her she’ll 
see me a week from terday widout 
fail,’ an’ a feelin’ like a dumb chill 
creep up my back. 


““Don’ you think no mo’ ’bout dat 
what I tole yer, Miss Vinnie,’ I say, 
‘kase it jes’ nacherly obleged ter be 
a dream,’ I say. 

“No, it wusn’t a dream,’ she say 
ter me an’ a strange look came into 
her eyes—‘it wuzn’t a dream’—she 
says slow like, ‘/¢ was a message.’” 

“Well, sah, I feel mighty bad 
then ’bout tellin’ her an’ I feel wuss 
an’ wuss, when nex’ day she wuz 
took sick. "Twuz some kin’ uv 
fever, dey say up at de gre’t house. 
Dey done everything dey could fer 
her, but ’twuz’nt no use, honey. 
Jes’ exacly a week f’om de time 
Mars Charlie sent dat word by me, 
Miss Vinnie were dade! 

“*Ves, chile, dat’s de Lord’s ow:: 
trufe—an’ dere ain’t no way uv 
’splainin’ some uv His ways.’ 

“What do you think was the mat- 
ter with Miss Vinnie?” I asked, a 
sudden moisture in my eyes blo.- 
ting everything from my vision save 
the headstones on the hillsides. 

“De doctors say az how it wuz 
somethin’ de matter wid her brain, 
but I knowed better. I knowed 
‘twuz jes’ her heart abreakin’ on ac- 
count uv dat las’ quar’l wid Mars 
Charlie.” 

Uncle Primus cleared his throat 
at last. 

“Judy kin b’lieve what she chuze. 
I don’ keer nothin’ ’bout her insin- 
yations,” he said, in a voice that be- 
tokened a long sense of injury,— 
“but I knows what I knows, an’ 
dere’s no gettin’ roun fac’s. Yo’ pa 
an’ ma knowed de whole thing, an’ 
so did ole Miss. I don’ speak ’bout 
dat exper’yance only ve’y seldom. 
but I feels easy in my min’ ’bout one 
thing. I knows dat Mars Charlie 
an’ Miss Vinnie done made fren’s 
now, onct and fer all.” 











Old Cambridge 


By Ciara LATHROP 


Gray street with slow gloom-dripping eaves, 
Bare elms that span the pale March sky, 
Where sodden in snow-folded leaves 
The long-worn pathways lie. 


There’s never light on wave or shore 
Can match your sombre windows’ gleam, 
Where flickering candles’ midnight lore 
Lighted the quest supreme. 


Your heritage, to hold apart 
In memories finer than all strife 
Deep pride of patient, studious ari 
Enshrined in nobler life. 


Perchance some white-locked scholar-shade 
Pacing at dusk by churchyard rail, 
Sighs for the clash of gong and trade 
On still hours’ tranquil tale. 


Yet is not sad, perceiving well 

How ihrough the new lands, wide and bold 
Fair flames his hard-won truth, to tell 

Of greater gain than gold. 


And deathless in each wandering heart 
Where beats the old blood’s silent pride 
Of jealous honor, shrined apart, 
His old ideals abide. 


So, turning to his rest, he smiles 
To feel the feet that farthest roam, 
Pause, when from dust of foreign miles 
The gray town calls them home. 
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CENTRE HARBOUR, LAKE WINIPISEOGEE 


“Besides the beauty of nature, which is prodigal on the borders of 
this lovely lake, there is little of interest beyond what is found in the recol- 
lections of the Indian wars. Penhallow’s History, which iill lately has 
been a rare book, has rescued New Hampshire from the obscurity in which 
some of the other states remain, on these curious and-interesting subjects. 

“One wonders, in reading of the critical adventures of the early settlers, 
what offset the country could give them against such a frail tenure of life. 

“At one time,’ says the journal, ‘the people of Dunstable were advised 
of a party of two hundred and seventy Indians that were coming upon 
them. Their first descent was on the third of July, when they fell on a 
garrison that had twenty troopers in it, who, by their negligence, keeping 
no waich, suffered them to enter, which tended to the destruction of half 
their number.’ 

“After that, a small party attacked Daniel Galusha’s house, who held 
them in play for some time, till the old man’s courage failed; when, on sur- 
rendering himself, he informed them of the state of the garrison; how that 
one man was killed, and only two men and a boy left; which caused them 
to rally anew, and with greater courage than before. Upon which, one with 
the boy got out on the back side, leaving only Jacob to fight the battle, who 
for some time defended himself with much bravery; but overpowered with 
force, and finding none to assist him, was obliged to quit it, and make his 
escape as well as he could; but before he got far, the enemy laid hold of 
him once and again; and yet, by much struggling, he rescued himself. 
Upon this, they burnt the house; and next day about forty more fell on 
Amesbury, where they killed eight; two, at the same time, who were at 
work in a field, hearing an outcry, hastened to their relief, but being pur- 
sued, ran to a deserted house, in which were two flankers, where each of 
them found an old gun, but neither of them fit for service; and if they 
were, had neither powder nor shot to load with; however, each took a 
flanker, and made the best appearance they could, by thrusting the muzzles 
of the guns outside the port-holes, crying aloud, ‘Here they are, but do not 
fire till they come nearer.’ which put the enemy into such a fright, that they 
instantly drew off!” 
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MOUNT JEFFERSON 


(From Mount WASHINGTON ) 


“In looking in this direc.ion from the elevated summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, the eye drops upon a region of climate entirely different from that 
on its southeastern side. The towns of Lancaster and Jefferson, though 
some<hing north of the White Mountains, enjoy a benign, tranquil atmos- 
phere, such as is not known for two or three hundred miles further south, 
and with the beauty of the scenery and the number of water-courses, it is 
a little Arcadia in ihe bosom of the north. The peculiar climate felt here 
is owing to the proximity of the White Mountains, which form a wall of 
thirty miles from north to south, eiiher checking entirely the eastern 
winds, or elevating them into a region far above the surface. The westerly 
winds, again, impinging against the mountains, (but in an elevated part,) 
are arrested, leaving the towns below in the same tranquility as is felt by 
a person coming near a large building in a high wind. 

“The snow rarely lies permanently here until afier the tenth or fif- 
teenth of December, and generally leaves it about the middle of March; at 
this time the earth is usually free from frost. A stick forced through the 
snow in the month of February enters the earth wiihout difficulty, the snow 
falling so early as to prevent the frost from penetrating to any depth, and 
dissolving the liitle which had previously existed. Hence the pastures be- 
come suddenly green, and the cattle are safely turned into them in the 
middle of April; the iime of pasturage is, therefore, as long here as in 
Connecticut. In this manner that tedious period, known as the breaking 
up of the frost, is here chiefly prevented; and the warm season is annually 
lengthened, so far as the purposes of gardening and agriculture are con- 
cerned, about a month every year. 

“Rains and snows, in this part of the couniry almost universally come 
from the western side of the heavens, and chiefly from the northwest. 
Snow falls here in a singular manner. A light, fleecy shower descends fre- 
quently for a few minutes in the morning, when the sky becomes perfectly 
clear, and the day perfectly fine. In this manner it has been known to fall 
thirty successive days, and yet to cover the ground scarcely io the depth 
of six inches. By this gradual accumulation, it has sometimes risen in the 
forests to the height of ihirty inches; commonly it has not succeeded eight- 
een. Travelling in the winter, therefore, is easy and pleasant in this neigh- 
borhood, and the weather is generally delightful.” 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON AND THE WHITE HILLS 
(From NEAR CRAwForp’s) 


“The White Hills have a double claim to their iitlke—one founded upon 
the fact that for nine, ten, and sometimes eleven months in the year they 
are covered wi.h snow; and the other that, in all clear days, (the only 
time in which they can distinctly be seen,) white fleecy clouds resting upon 
them give them a white aspect. When viewed from a neighboring posi- 
tion, they are always, excep: where snow lies, or the. rocks are naked, 
shrouded in misty azure. 


“The height of these mountains has been a subject of much dispute. 
A scientific gentleman, whose remarks on physical subjects merit con- 
sideration and respect, supposes the summit of Mount Washington to be 
aboui seven thousand eight hundred feet above the level of the ocean; 
seventy-two feet below the point, which, in the latitude of forty-four de- 
grees fifteen minutes (ihat of these mountains) is the estimated point of 
perpetual congelation on the eastern continent. This point, he says, from 


the greater coldness of the American climaie, cannot exceed, but must 
rather fall short, of what it is in the European climate. The climates of 
America are indeed colder than those of Europe in ihe same latitude dur- 
ing the winter, but in the summer they are generally much hotter. 

Nor are the mountains in any part of New England of sufficient height 
and extent to lessen materially the degree of heat generally prevailing. 
The air on the summit of Mount Washington, therefore, must continually 
be rendered less cold by the ascent of the intensely heated atmospheres 
from the subjacent regions. As the whole country partakes of this heat, 
the ascending volume, whencesoever derived, must be heated to nearly 
the same temperature. It seems scarcely credible, therefore, that the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere around the single point of Mount Washington 
should not, during the summer, be sensibly raised by the general heat of 
the couniry; for we are to remember that, this is the only height in the 
United States which approximates near to the region of perpetual frost.” 
38 
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Ballade of the Woods on a Winter Night 


By Frank PutTNAM 


The winds sing low on the tree-clad hill, 
Cold and clear in the white moonshine; 
Grey winds that worry the snow at will 
Have wiped out all of the footprints fine 
Down to the last least three-toed sign; 
Nature in pity of their hard plight 
Saves her wee folk from the hounds’ design: 
Peace reigns in the woods this wintry night. 


Each in its nest is safe and warm— 
Even the crow in the tree-top sleeps, 
Head ‘neath wing and back to the storm; 
Fox in his dream grim vigil keeps— 
Peers and listens and crawls and leaps, 
And wakes in a fury of red delight. 
The mild stars swim in the ether’s deeps: 
Peace reigns in the woods this wintry night. 


Stung by the cold, the branches snap, 
Only the trees seem half-forlorn ; 

They sway and sigh in a nodding nap, 
Seeming to wait for the sun-bright morn. 
A dead leaf late from its moorings torn 

Swims in circles of sapphire light, 

Flutters and fades, on the wind upborne: 

Peace reigns in the woods this wintry night. 


ENVOY 
Prince; in the Town are hope and fear 
As keen as any here hid from sight; 
But here is never a prayer or tear: 
Peace reigns in the woods this wintry night. 





November and March 


By IsaBpeLLA Howe FISKE 


I am half loth to plant you 
Within the garden drear, 
Yet courage, cotyledons, 
And think the spring is here. 
The earth, chill with November, 
Doih your heart’s secrets know, 
And March shall call the crocus 
Despite the lingering snow. 
40 





19th Century Boston Journalism 


...-Players, musicians and critics of the last quarter of the last century—First appear- 
ance of. Julia Marlowe—Mary Anderson, her admirers and critics—William Winter's 
letter—-Mme. Modjeska as first seen at the Boston Museum—Henry A. Clapp and his in- 
fiuence as a critic—Maida Craigen—Adelaide Neilson. 3 


AM going to linger awhile yet 

» in the realm of the aesthetics, 
in which I made my first ap- 
pearance in  Bosion journalism, 
when summoned by William A. 
Hovey, in 1875, on his appoint- 
ment as_ editor-in-chief of the 
Transcript, to be his first assistant. 
There will be 
something doing, 
to be sure, when 
this chronicle 
reaches the politics 
of my administra- 
tion. But, really, 
when you come to 
think of it, the art 
and artists, the 
musicians and ac- 
tors I have known 
are much more en- 
during in the place 
and hold they have 
upon the public in- 
terest than the 
politics and politicians. Is it not so? 
What is James G. Blaine, for in- 
stance, but the shadow of a name? 
He could not even enforce his recip- 
rocity tariff policy on his own party 
in his lifetime, any more than the 
politician who shoved him away 
from the trough, William McKinley, 
could enforce his repentant revision 


MAIDA 


CRAIGEN 


policy upon the greedy commercial- 
ized Republicanism of his day. Pol- 
itics, as Robert Louis Stevenson has 
said, is the most clumsy and disap- 
pointing and intractable of busi- 
nesses. It is mostly wind, and the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. Bris- 
tow, to whom I gave my civil ser- 
vice reform enthu- 
siasm in the 
youngest days of 
my editorship of 
the Transcript, is 
not even a name to 
present genera- 
tions. Poor Gar- 
field is remem- 
bered only by the 
tragic end of his 
career. No, the 
world does not 
live and progress 
only, or even 
chiefly, in its state- 
craft or wars. In- 
dustries, inventions, social move- 
ments, the arts, education, litera- 
ture, are the important and lasting 
things that leave their impress and 
keep their interest from age to age. 
History is being rewritten now on 
this principle, as exemplified by 
Freeman and Green in England and 
Taine and Jusserand in France, 
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Mommsen in Roman 
Mahaffy in Greek. 
Julia Marlowe has outlived both 
Blaine and his panegyrist, Ingersoll, 
who dubbed him the ‘“Plumed 
Knight,” and who was among the 
financial backers called upon for 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
getting her started on the road to 
fame and fortune. Among the 
clippings in an old scrap-book of 
those days is an account of a dinner 
given in her honor at Providence on 
the occasion of her first appearance 
in “Cymbeline,” twenty years and 
more ago. I had the honor of pre- 
siding at that banquet, with Miss 
Marlowe on my right hand and Mr. 
Taber on my left. I remember in a 
general way the fatherly and expert 
criticism I poured into her shell-like 
ear, and the sweet, girlish manner 


history and 
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in which she allowed it all to pass 
out at the other ear, so far as I could 
ever observe in her subsequent ca- 
reer. I have seeri Mr. Sothern re- 
ceive hours of similar counsels as to 
his impersonations from his host at 
private entertainments in the same 
bland air of docility and with equal 
effect on his subsequent rendering 
of the role under discussion. I have 
often fancied I saw his fine, large 
eye rolling in quiet humor under his 
polite, submissive reserve on such 
occasions. 

Mary Anderson was another of 
the lovely American artists I had 
the honor of counseling in the days 
of their youth. But “Our Mary” 
was truly grateful for hints and 
helps from all quarters, and did her 
best to profit by them. I remem- 
ber a delightful long afternoon’s 


ania 
shia 
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conversation with her after her re- 
turn from her successful London 
season, when she told me of the ad- 
vantage it had been to her to have 
the artists, literary men and critics 
run in to see her and advise with her 
about her dresses, stage-settings and 
the reading of her lines. As she sat 
in her American rocking-chair in-her 
parlor at the Vendome, rocking very 
hard as she talked, American-girl 
fashion, I thought how refreshing 
an object of contemplation she must 
have been to such painters as Watts 
and Alma Tadema and to such 
worldlings as the Prince of Wales 
and Mr. Gladstone and such poets 
as Tennyson Srowning, 


and and 


such students of human nature as 
Wilkie Collins and W. S. Gilbert, 
all of whom were evidently fasci- 
nated by her perfect beauty and her 


naive, unspoiled and unafraid Amer- 
ican girl’s ways. It was under Gil- 
bert’s personal direction that she 
created his Galatea and his Clarisse 
in “Comedy and Tragedy.” Alma 
de Tadema had dressed her after a 
Tanagra figurine, but Gilbert blunt- 
ly growled at the bunchiness of the 
costume for Galatea, and it was left 
to the always clever American adap- 
tability, tact and taste in feminine 
dress to realize the author’s ideal of 
his Grecian figure. It was while she 
was breakiasting at the Prime Min- 
ister’s house in Downing Street that 
the attempt was made to blow up 
the Admiralty building with dyna- 
mite. “A few minutes later,” says 
Mrs. Navarro in her ‘“Mcinertes,” 
“Mr. Gladstone was helping me 
with my wraps which he put on up- 
side down, making amusing remarks 
about ladies’ cloaks in general and 
mine in particular.” 

In Boston Longfellow had been 


MRS. MCDOWELL 


very kind to her and several times 
accompanied her to the Italian 
opera. The poet, Aldrich, also en- 
tertained her at a reception at which 
Edwin Booth and Tomaso Salvini 
were also guests. But it had not 
been wholly smooth sailing always 
for Mary Anderson, in Boston. 
There were those of the critics who 
with the marvellous acumen of the 
craft, had discovered the patent fact 
that she was young and unformed 
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bo.h in taste and art, and could dis- 
cover nothing more, and were not 
enough in love with art to wish 
they might,—helping out the artisi’s 
shortcomings wi:h the evident in- 
tention. I forget just what quarrel 
of critics an old letter in the crabbed 
but clear handwriting of William 
Winter is memento of, but it tells 
sufficiently well its own story and 
no doubt Mr. Winter would gladly 
see it reproduced for the record of 
his attitude towards the meteoric 
career of its subject. Mr. Winter 
and I had been colleagues on the 
New York Tribune, and as the 
work of both of us came at night 
and our afternoons were therefore 
free, we often rambled together 
about the city streets or parks and 
became quite familiar with each 
other’s point of view. As I had 
been only the Night-Editor of the 
Tribune I was rather proud of my 
performances as Critic in Boston, 
and let my mentor in dramatics see 
what I was doing in his own metier. 
It was thus that he came to send me 
the following among other similar 
notes about other artists of our mu- 
tual acquaintance : 


December 30, 1885. 
My dear Clement: 


Delighted to get your letter! Still more 
delighted to have your approval and sym- 
pathy as to the stand I have taken with 
regard to the acting of Miss Mary Ander- 
son! Your article in the Transcript is 
true—every word of it—and it is set down 
with grace and feeling as well as truth. 
I have carefully watched and studied the 
progress of Miss Anderson since she first 
appeared in New York, which was in 1877 
—eight years ago. I know and can recall 
every step of the way. She is a great 
woman and a great actress. The talk 
about her “coldness” is rubbish. She has 
more feeling in any five minutes of her 





performance of Juliet than most women 
have in all their lives. The person who 
can see and hear her in that Parting Scene 
and perceive no feeling in it must be made 
of sawdust. Is it not rather a comic spec- 
tacle to behold the mud-turtles of the dis- 
reputable press standing forth as instruct- 
ors to a young and beautiful and most 
tender and angelic woman in the art of ex- 
periencing the highest and holiest emo- 
tions of human nature? As a matter of 
fact—well, I need not tell you, for you 
know them, what it is that these people 
call feeling. It makes a man ashamed of 
being human to read and hear such ribald 
nonsense and vileness as these writers put 
forth. Thank God the stage has, in Miss 
Anderson, a noble power and a glorious 
example! For my part, I am passing from 
the scene; but as long as I can write or 
speak I will honor that true woman, that 
illustrious lady, that great actress, with 
all the intellectual power that may be 
mine. 

Accept my fraternal grip of the right 
hand of friendship and believe me 

Faithfully yours, 
William Winter. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, in her 
charming “Authors and Friends,” 
speaking of Longfellow’s theatre- 
going says: “In spite of his dislike 
of grand occasions where he was a 
prominent figure, he was a keen 
lover of the theatre and opera. 
There is a tiny notelet among his 
letters, with a newspaper paragraph 
neatly cut out and pasted across the 
top detailing the names of his party 
at a previous appearance at the 
theatre, a kind of notoriety which he 
particularly shuddered at; but in or- 
der to prove his determination in 
spite of everything he writes be- 
low: “Now for ‘Pinafore’ and an- 
other paragraph. Saturday after- 
noon would be a good time.” He 
easily caught the gayety of such oc- 
casions and in the shadow of the 
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curtains in the box would join in 
the singing or the recitative of the 
lovely Italian words with a true 
poet’s delight.” In his white old 
age, the poet was safe in ardent 


MODJESKA 


championship of ladies in distress 
at the hands of unsympathetic crit- 
ics. Mme. Modjeska was severely 
snubbed by the eminent critic of the 
Advertiser, Mr. Henry A. Clapp, on 
her first appearance in the East, at 
the Boston Museum. She had then 
only recently mastered the English 
language for public use, incited 
thereto by an enterprising theatre- 
manager of ihe Pacific Coast where 
she had settled with a colony of ex- 
iled compatriots never expecting to 
act again. The pathetic interest in- 
spired by this charming victim of 
Russian despotism and the brilliant 
conversational powers of her ac- 
complished husband, whom the 
public here were taught by press 


agents to refer to as the Coun. Bo- 
zenta, enlisted Longfellow’s warm 
sympathies with her endeavors to 
perfect her speech for the English- 
speaking stage. Sut Clapp was 
cold and difficult in a rather finical 
and unrelenting criticism of her de- 
ficiencies in the vernacular; the 
work she had accomplished to do 
as well as she did seemed to receive 
no allowance from him in his esti- 
mates of her art. My notices of her 
acting, on the contrary, made as lit- 
tle as possible of the pronunciation 
of the lady whose previous experi- 
ence had all been only in the chief 
cheatres of Poland. I had empha- 
sized rather the exquisite refine- 





MARY ANDERSON 


ment of her conceptions, the distinc- 
tion of her carriage and manners in 
the delineation of characters in mod- 
ern life and the delicacy and reserve 
of her expression of “emotion,” all 
the more effective for this measure, 
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effect through repression being then 
something new in our experience 
with “emotional plays” and “emo- 
tional aciresses.” 

It was at a Sunday afternoon re- 
ception given to Mme. Modjeska 
(by another exile in Boston, the 
brilliant young Southern author, 
Mrs. McDowell, who had come here 
from Mississippi and gone to our 
public schools, though a married 
woman, for the sake of becoming a 
Bosion author, which she actually 
succeeded in doing with Mr. Long- 
fellow’s constant aid) that I found 
myself gently followed up by the 
venerable poet. I supposed he was 
wishing to speak with Mr. John S. 
Dwight, the distinguished editor of 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, who 
was busily talking with me. But, 
no, it was myself that Mr. Long- 
fellow was addressing. He began 
by telling in beautiful, simple lan- 


guage of the old Covenaniers, who, 


at their religious services would 
bring down their swords or muskets 
with resounding clangor to manifest 
approval of good points in the ser- 
mon or prayer to which ihey were 
listening. Then he dwelt on the 
misfortune of writers for the press in 
never hearing from their audience 
when they had done something fine. 
And all this was to lead up io some 
delightful things he had to say 
about my notices of Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s acting. He did not spare 
my contemporary’s opposite ireat- 
ment of the stranger from “the fair 
land of Poland.” I remember now 
only two phrases of this, to me, very 
precious discourse (which was de- 
livered with the shyness which was 
characteristic of the great man in 
doing any graceful bit of kindness) 
“the elegance of simplicity,” and 
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“the cachet of the gentleman.” I 
had many another tilt with Mr. 
Clapp over the merits of actors and 
plays, but never again with any 
such distinguished and avowed sec- 
ond in my duel as Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

Henry A. Clapp was such a fig- 
ure in the annals of the Boston 
stage and the Boston press thai he 
deserves a paragraph to himself. 
Perhaps no man ever better earned 
and deserved the extraordinary faith 
that was pinned by the Boston pub- 
lic to his judgment. He was high- 
minded, painstaking, conscientious 
and with his college education, and 
above all with his training for the 
law—and, moreover with a large gift 
of language and native taste in style, 
—he dignified his calling and gave it 
an authority such as it has seldom 
won at other hands in this city. He 
was originally part of the admirable 
staff of the Advertiser in its palmy 
days, the days when it was the 
morning daily par excellence, and 
was on the doorstep of everybody 
who was anybody in the best parts 
of the town. The panegyrist at a 
memorial service in his honor in his 
native Dorchester, after his un- 
timely death just three years ago, 
has given so good an account of his 
methods of criticism, and his crit- 
icism was so important a part of 
Boston’s life of his day, that I cannot 
do beiter than borrow his account of 
it: “His method in criticizing a 
play worthy of extended notice was 
usually to give an historical or a 
biographical account of i:s origin; a 
description of the acts and scenes 
as they should be placed upon the 
stage; a comment on any prominent 
actors who had essayed the parts; 
and then to show the usefulness of 
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the play from a moral or aesthetic 
standpoint; and its proper place in 
dramatic literature—this he usually 
prepared in advance. Then, on the 
evening of the performance he 
would criticize the actors in their 
respective roles....With him what- 
ever was good in life was best; the 
evil was beneath contempt, beyond 
the pale of criticism. If this, in a 
measure drifted into his writings it 
was to those who knew him as nat- 
ural as heart throbs. Locke Rich- 
ardson, the emi- 
nent reciter, once 
said that he had 
remarked to the 
critic of the New 
York Tribune: “T 
presume, Mr. Win- 
ter that you stand 
at the head of the 
dramatic critics of 


this country.’ ‘No,’ 
replied Winter, 


“You must except 
my friend Clapp of 
Boston.” As a 
Shakesperian com- 
meniator Clapp 
took very high 
rank. On this 
score we have the 
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February 2, 1886, turns up among 
my clippings containing a model 
example of the Clapp criticism of 
his best days. The subject was the 
performance for the first time of 
a drama from the pen of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault which served the double 
purpose of introducing also, for her 
first appearance on a public stage, 
Miss Maida Craigen. The criticism 
filled a long column and a half and 
is divided and proportioned into its 
respective parts precisely as des- 
cribed by the Dor- 
chester memorial 
service orator 
quoted above. 
There is first the 
general fanfarron- 
ade: “A new 
drama from _ the 
pen of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault an 
event of real sig- 
nificance, even ab- 
solute importance. 
There are some 
good and_ several 
great things for 
which only an un- 
discriminating per- 
son will look in 


is 





evidence of such 
authorities as 
Richard Grant White, Howard Fur- 
ness and our own Dr. Rolfe. The 
latter said to a well known Boston- 
ian after a lecture of Clapp’s, ‘I 
can sit at Henry’s feet and be 
taught’—a tribute which sets one 
to wondering whether it were the 
finer testimony io the erudition of 
the one or to the magnanimity of 
the other.” 

A time-browned clipping from the 
Advertiser of Tuesday morning, 


ADELAIDE 


that clever gentle- 
man’s work; deep 
passion, profound 
intuition into the human heart, the 
finer artistic skill in the construction 
of the plot,—little or nothing of 
these is .o be discovered in the best 
of his dramatic compositions. But 
freshness, vivacity, the charm of the 
bright, quick, Irish wit and of a 
droll and genial humor, the drafts- 
man’s eye for services, ithe painter’s 
eye for color, the genuine histrionic 
instinct which knows how both to 
select and to reproduce the character 
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forms which it sees, and finally a 
masierly knowledge of the stage and 
its effects,—these are a grand stock 
in trade for any modern playright,” 
etc., etc. After this scoring start we 
are off in the careful description of 
“The Jilt,’—its scene, its time, its 
characters and its plot. Then comes 
an analysis of its story’s significance 
and literary qualities with a compar- 
ison and contrast between “The 
Jilt” and “London Assurance.” And 
then! and then,—what everyone 
looked for and read with admiration 
or indignation in his criticism—the 
comment on the several actors in 
the play, wherein each would be 
awarded as careful and conscien- 
tious an estimate as though the 
writer had been, instead of a drama- 
tic critic, a judge of probate and 
dealing out justice and property in 
the most solemnly and prayerfully 
considered an apportionment that a 


just judge could make. 
Ah! but he had his pets and, too, 


he could be prejudiced. But his 
foibles came to be allowed for in the 
discussion which went on in every 
household over his appraisals and 
awards of praise and blame. Miss 
Craigen came off well on this occa- 
sion—as Mr. Clapp says, “justified 
the enthusiasm of her friends, 
charming in youthful freshness, she 
made a delightful picture to the eye 
and what was far more significant, 
seized the idea of the part firmly and 
presented it with grace and truth. 
Miss Craigen showed little or 
nothing of the inexperience and the 
timidity of the comparative novice, 
and her performance was open to 
this criticism,—that her girlishness 
sometimes seemed to be a phase of 
a carefully and delicately regulated 
self-consciousness....As a whole 


the assumption was very satisfac- 
tory; the young lady’s speech was 
exquisite in its easy distinctness; 
and her playfulness and feeling were 
alike fine, delicate and vital. Mrs. 
Vincent played the housekeeper in 
her usual droll fashion; but it would 
certainly be refreshing if she would 
ever commit a part to memory.” 
We can imagine the shock that 
would thrill a thousand gentle 
breasts at this severity of Mr. 
Clapp’s with dear old Mrs. Vincent. 
But we can also imagine his Boston, 
including Mrs. Vincent herself, after 
some tears, kissing the rod. 

It is but fair to add that Mr. 
Clapp’s friends, including his Dor- 
chester eulogist, knew well enough 
of the spots on the sun. He simply 
had the defects of his qualities. 
Episcopalian as he was, he remained 
a good deal of a Puritan and a bit 
of a pedagogue; and his personal 
dignity sometimes led him into ab- 
surd situations. While he treated 
most of the great artists with fair- 
ness (except, perhaps Modjeska) to 
the lesser strugglers he could be 
less than just or kind sometimes. 
Miss Adelaide Neilson he consid- 
ered absolutely. perfect. “She was 
his ideal,” says the Dorchester au- 
thority, “in voice, reading, gesture, 
carriage, facial expression and in 
her wonderful sympathetic power to 
smile with her audience or to shed 
tears with them.” It was a point 
with -Mr. Clapp carried to the ex- 
treme of priggishness never to meet 
or to know the actors whom he 
wrote about. A friend once intro- 
duced him on the street and so sud- 
denly that there was no opportunity 
to avoid the meeting. He had 
quickened his pace, lifting his hat 
in passing, to avoid the introduc- 
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tion, but his friend halted him and 
the fatal “blot on the scutcheon” 
was effected. He was discomfited 
and cut short the interview. But he 
had not then criticized Miss Mathi- 
son. The story is told in Dorches- 
ter that “after he had placed Miss 
Neilson upon her pedestal he sent 
her word that he would like to call 
upon her. He received, of course, a 
most cordial invitation. At the ap- 
pointed hour he sent in his card to 
her parlor and was bidden to come 
up. When ushered into her pres- 
ence he found her in bed taking her 
rolls and coffee.” 

It was, perhaps, on this very oc- 
casion that, after hearing so much 
for so many years about Mr. Clapp’s 
refusing to meet actors and ac- 
tresses I was dumbfounded one 
morning on calling to pay my re- 
spects to Miss Neilson at the old 
Tremont House, to encounter him 
just leaving. My purpose was to 
leave a couple of sonnets, which I 
had composed to her eyebrow, and 
which ran: 


To tHe Most Fair AND EXCELLENT 


Sweet Shakespeare sprite! Art thou 
so quickly fled? 
’Tis but an hour ago that from our 


books 


—~~{ ue 
We ty Ew 


Of Shakespeare pictures thou hast 
summonéd 
Thy train of heroines, fairer e’en in 
looks 
Ten thousand times as warm in grace 
and love! 
Dear, melting Juliet; slandered Imo- 
gen; 
And queen of all, the flashing Rosa- 
lind ; 
Thy Romeo, happy Romeo above; 
Malvolio, our own starchéd Puritan— 
By him this verse is to your Pull- 
man pinned. 


Boston will go cross-gartered, yellow 
wear, 
Make what amends we can to 
Shakespeare’s ghost 
For our grim fathers if thou but for- 
bear 
To say we ne’er again may be thy host. 
Forswear that word “farewell!” 
Come back tomorrow! 
’Tis twenty years till then; but we 
have waited 
Twenty times that since Shakespeare 
lived before; 
And this farewell hath been so sweet 
a sorrow 
That we would turn from e’en where 
bears are baited 
To thy farewells should they be yet 


a score. 
E. H. Clement. 
February 29th, 1880. 
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American Shipping and Pending 


Shipping Legislation 


By Davin Perry Rice, A. B. 


I. The Shipping Bill. 


The true theory of commerce be- 
tween nations is “equality and re- 
ciprocal benefits. 

On February 14th, 1906, the 
United States Senate passed a Ship- 
ping Bill by a recorded vote of thir- 
ty-eight to twenty-seven against. 

During the special session of Con- 
gress now in progress, the sponsors 
of the bill in the “House” are ex- 
erting themselves to push it for- 
ward into enactment; but there 
now seems to be more division of 
opinion than hitherto. 

The latest press report from 
Washingion, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Section 22 of 
the Dingly Tariff Bill of 1897 al- 
ready contains a provison for the 


protection of American shipping. 


This seciion provides for a ten per- 
cent increase in tariff duties on 
goods imported in foreign vessels; 
which provision has been practical- 
ly a dead letter because of existing 
reciprocity treaties with thirty-one 
of the maritime nations of the 
world. These treaties give free 
shipping privileges without discrim- 
ination in return for the same con- 
cession. 

It must be well known that those 
within the inner commercial circle 
of the nation have declared for the 
Senate’s Shipping Bill and a general 
subsidy policy. And these leaders, 


wiih great astuteness, advance the 
argument that foreign shipping in- 
terests generally oppose the bill; 
and, therefore, the provisions of the 
bill must be right and favorable to 
American interests,—because for- 
eigners oppose it. 

As it happens, this opposition, on 
the part of foreign representatives, 
is exceedingly tame, because the in- 
jury to foreign shipping interesis 
by this bill, if enacted into law, 
would be slight, and at the same 
time foreign competitors, in gener- 
al, would still have more than an 
equal chance with American ship- 
owners in competition for American 
foreign carrying trade, as this trade 
is now in their possession. These 
leaders intend to use this very tame 
opposition on the part of foreign 
representatives as a fulcrum upon 
which to rest the lever of public 
opinion to raise the shipping bill 
into statutory enactment by the ac- 
tion of Congress. 

Let not the uninitiated be de- 
ceived. 

The principles of this bill would 
create a ‘huge advantage for the 
wealthy class, while at the same 
time, it furnishes a few palliatives 
in the form of tonnage, bounties, 
and retainers, or gifts, to sailors 
and officers. 

The chief provisions of the Ship- 
ping Bill are three:—First, an ap- 
propriation of money out of the na- 
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tional treasury to pay subventions 
of five, four, and two and a half dol- 
lars a gross ton per year to Amer- 
ican buil. vessels employed in the 
foreign trade; second, an appropria- 
tion of money to pay retainers to 
volunteers, in order io encourage 
the existence of a naval volunteer 
force; and third, an appropriation 
of money io pay subventions for 
carrying the mails to foreign ports 
in this continent to South America 
and Africa, and to Asia and the 
Philippines. 

~It is a trite question to ask con- 
cerning the present condition of our 
foreign trade by sea, because nine- 
ty-two percent of it is carried in 
vessels owned and manned by for- 
eign nations. And it is valuable, as 
a preliminary io the discussion of 
these chief features of the bill, to 
fix in mind two questions:—Are 
the measures in the bill sound in 
principle or calculated in practical 
operation to deprive foreign naiions 
of their ascendancy over and pos- 
session of the greater part of Amer- 
ican commerce in the foreign trade? 
The second question is, will these 
measures restore to ihe United 
States control over its own com- 
merce and enable it to protect it- 
self from the usurpations of foreign 
nations? In monetary value this 
loss of control and the usurpations 
of foreign nations has cost the 
United Staies during the past thirty 
years the sum of $3,500,000,000, and 
we now pay each day to foreign na- 
tions about $500,000 for our ship- 
ping. —_ 

Turning here to the first chief 
provision of the bill in order, a na- 
val volunteer enrollment. Two mai- 
ters must be considered in any de- 
termination of the necessity for 
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such an enrolled volunteer force. 
One is that a retainer would have 
little influence in increasing the 
number of practical sea-men for the 
emergency of war. The other is 
that an effective law for the pro- 
tection of American shipping in the 
foreign trade would exclude the ne- 
cessicy for such a bonus, for a heal- 
thy demand for seamen would be 
thus stimulated by an increased 
commerce. An increased commerce 
engenders the sea-habit, and an 
abundance of sailors of good fight- 
ing quality are available in time of 
war. This fact was well evidenced 
by the wonderful American success- 
es on the ocean in the war of 1812. 
But the navigation laws in force up 
to this time were protective laws. 

The desideratum is to stimulate 
the demand from the outside for 
American vessels and sailors. 

The second chief provision of the 
bill is a tonnage subvention. 

Broadly speaking, upon general 
principles any business that must be 
given a bounty to sustain it is a bad 
business venture. This is true of a 
tonnage bounty for American ves- 
sels. 

The practical operation of a ton- 
nage bounty would be as follows :— 
Every owner of an American ves- 
sel participating in the foreign 
trade (and they are few), or deep 
sea fisheries, would be given by the 
government a bounty amounting to 
from two to fifty thousand dollars, 
more or less, each, per year, accord- 
ing to the size or tonnage of the 
vessel. And how would such a me- 
thod work! The result would be 
that the owner of large vessels 
would possess an immense advan- 
tage over the owners of small ones, 
because a bounty would furnish 
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ships of high tonnage a large cap- 
ital, while these same ships have a 
larger earning capacity. The rea- 
son that a big ship receives a large 
tonnage bounty is obvious; the ad- 
vantage in earning capacity is ex- 
plained in this way. The greater 
the carrying capacity of a vessel, 
the less proportionately it costs to 
transport its freight. While a ship 
with a small cargo capacity may 
earn a slight profit, provided it car- 
ries enough freight to pay its ex- 
penses, a ship carrying a large car- 
go earns a. profit commensurate 
with the excess of its carrying ca- 
pacity over the amount of freight 
sufficient to pay its operating ex- 
penses. In vessels of from eight 
to fifteen thousand tons, this excess 
is very large and represents the 
ship’s earning capacity. 

3y this method, the government 
would appear to be in the relation 
of a silent and interested partner 
with the shipping companies oper- 
ating large ships, and the latier 
would grow richer and stronger, 
while the smaller companies must 
take the business which remains 
and be worsted in an unequal com- 
mercial struggle. As has been set 
forth the large vessels gain the as- 
cendancy, not only on account of 
their large tonnage bounty, but by 
reason of their greater profits. Con- 
sequently, they would be able io 
make cheaper freight rates, and con- 
trol the shipping of the nation. An 
illustration of big ships eligible to 
receive tonnage bounties are four 
twenty thousand ton steamships of 
the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
panv on the Pacific; each of which 
would receive about $100,000. Fif- 
teen big steamships of the Standard 
Oil Company also would receive 


large bounties. These steamships 
would thus be able to control large- 
ly the shipping at their port of en- 
try. It is significant that the Pres- 
ident of the Great Northern Railroad 
Company, Mr. J. J. Hill, does not 
favor subsidies on principle or as a 
business proposition, a faci to which 
I will refer later in this article. 

On the other side, it may be con- 
tended that a tonnage bounty would 
be of much needed aid to vessels of 
small tonnage, employed in the for- 
eign trade, and enable them to com- 
pete more easily with foreign ships 
of the same class. This is fair rea- 
soning, so far as it goes. But it must 
be understood that capital invested 
in a foreign built ship, particularly 
in England, is fully twenty-five per- 
cent less than in an American ves- 
sel of like tonnage, and the cost of 
manning is also less. Hence a 
bounty for American vessels of 
small tonnage would only about off- 
set the advantage of a smaller in- 
vestment possessed by the foreign 
ship. But whence is the gain to 
the little American vessel, when the 
big American vessel controls ihe 
shipping rates! 

Partnership on the part of the 
government with any private busi- 
ness is undemocratic, and tends to 
create a monopoly for a few com- 
panies or individuals, which is un- 
just to the other companies or in- 
dividuals attempting to win success 
in the same line of commerce. The 
provision in this section of the bill 
is “an ariicle of co-partnership” 
with owners of big ships to the dis- 
advantage of owners of small ones. 

The third chief provision, em- 
bodied in section five of this bill, 
provides for subventions for the 
carrying of mails on American 
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steamships. Contracis for this pur- 
pose with any American Steamship 
Company are limited to a term nox 
less than five nor more than ten 
years; whereas, the payment of ton- 
nage bounties, as provided under 
the section previously discussed, 
may be paid indefinitely. 

The United States now pays mail 
subventions to six lines, amount- 
ing to $1,515,000.00 per year. Thir- 
teen new mail subventions would 
increase the amount paid for car- 
rying foreign mails to about $4,500,- 
ooo yearly. Tonnage bounties, added 
to this sum, make a possible annual 
expenditure of about $7,000,000, 
which more than equals the sub- 
sidies and bounties, aggregating $6,- 
636,612, now paid by the English 
government yearly. This latter 


sum, paid by England, includes the 
new Cunard subsidy of one million 


and one hundred thousand dollars, 
which was England’s method of 
meeting any possible advantage lent 
to American shipping by J. P. 
Morgan & Company’s_ shipping 
trust combine, formed a few years 
ago. 

This is a special example of the 
action other nations or England her- 
self again may take to meet any ex- 
tension of a subvention policy on 
the part of the United States gov- 
ernment. - Any possibility of such 
commercial warfare may now be 
avoided by enacting .laws for the 
protection of American commerce, 
which is the needful policy. 

A condition, however, confronts 
us, not a theory. New steamship 
lines must be established to serve 
our increasing foreign commerce. 
The fact is that the United States is 
losing a whole lot of trade with Ar- 
gentina and Brazil and South Af- 
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rica, because of a lack of steamship 
service direct to the United States. 
Nearly all the freight to and from 
Argentina and Brazil and_ this 
country is first carried to Europe; 
to England, France or Italy, and 
thence to its destination. 

Direct steamship lines certainly 
are warranted by the present vol- 
ume of trade. For note that the 
total export and import trade of Ar- 
gentina with the United States in 
1904 was $34,687,000, and the for- 
mer country is growing rapidly in 
population and in wealth. From 
South Africa the export and import 
trade is now upwards of $30,000,- 
ooo yearly; and this freight was al- 
most entirely conveyed by foreign 
vessels. 5 

The condition of American car- 
rying trade in the Pacific ocean, es- 
pecially in the orient, is no better 
than in the Atlantic. Diplomatists 
and travellers, journeying in the 
far East, hunt almost in vain for 
the American flag on vessels now 
doing the carrying trade there. To 
enable the United States to com- 
pete with those foreign vessels, 
now controlling our trade with 
China and Japan, some measure 
must be instituted by Congress to 
gain back that carrying trade. It 
will not return of itself. It is pro- 


- posed by this bill to administer the 


stimulant of expensive mail subven- 
tions and tonnage bounties to the 
present feeble body of American 
Shipping as an antidote. But sucha 
stimulant can be but temporary and 
intermittent in effect. It could nev- 
er control the situation for Ameri- 
can ships. Why? Because the rem- 
edy proposed in this bill does not 
regulate the movement of foreign 
ships in the American foreign trade. 
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This is the thing that must be 
done. 

And it can be done by exercise 
of the sovereign power, inherent in 
our government, on the ground of 
national duty. 

This sovereign power includes the 
right to regulate conditions in the 
interest of public welfare and pri- 
vate justice, and to thwart usurpa- 
tion of trade-rights on the part of 
great corporations abroad, as well 
as at home. 

Discussing generally this bill, it 
ought not be necessary to reiterate, 
that the keynote to any and all ob- 
jections to a subsidy and subvention 
bill is that none of its provisions at- 
tempts really to protect American 
Shipping in the foreign trade. 

And for nearly fifty years, the in- 
dustry of shipping has been the 
only one exposed directly io foreign 
competition. 

What would happen if there were 
no tariff laws to protect certain 
American industries from the com- 
petition of aggressive foreign na- 
tions? Our American industries 
would be decimated, or many li- 
quidated in bankruptcy, because of 
the cheaper labor of Europe and the 
Orient. 

What would happen if there 
were no coast-wise laws to restrict 
to American owned vessels the sea 
commerce between American ports? 
Indeed, let us suppose that, insiead 
of enacting coast-wise laws, Con- 
gress had passed a law to give sub- 
ventions to American vessels and 
certain stated fees to American 
sailors.and officers engaged in the 
coast-wise trade, as a means to stim- 
ulate and protect commerce between 
American cities and states from the 
aggressions of foreign ship-owners. 
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Such means as a protection would 
have been ineffective, absolutely. 

And, it is evident, that the pro- 
posed bill would be ‘equally inef- 
fective as a protection in any true 
sense against the aggression or 
greed of foreign ships. 

The controlling thought in enact- 
ing our coast-wise laws was io pro- 
tect American rights and to elim- 
inate unjust competition; and the 
method of subventions does not ac- 
complish this end. 

Foreign ships have no right to- 
come to the United States and en- 
gage in domestic commerce by sea, 
and the coasi-wise laws stopped’ it 
by postive interdict. 

It is contended, therefore, that 
the same considerations, which ap- 
ply to the regulation of the coast: 
wise commerce of the United’ 


States, apply equally well in kind 


to our foreign commerce. The 
same considerations, however, do 
not apply in extent, because the 
right of foreign naiions to use their- 
own ships in the direct trade with 
the United States must be consid- 
ered. And it must be conceded that 
the rights of two nations engaging 
in direct trade are mutual. 

Certainly, a subvention system 
cannoi be justly claimed to protect 
American commerce, as a_ whole, 
and everyone who understands. 
what abundant fruitage this purely 
artificial system would yield to a 
few American companies, has just 
cause to frown upon the furiher 
extension of a subvention policy. 

A potent objection to a subsidy 
policy is easily advanced on: moral’ 
grounds. Fifty years ago, a limited 
subsidy policy was the opportunity 
for bribery and favoritism. 

Those who would pay for it, and’ 
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the favorites of politicians, inva- 
riably received the governmental 
subsidy. 

This was a scandal and a festering 
sore on the body politic. 

Have we any guaranty that his- 
tory will not repeat itself, in the 
year 1907, in the face of avoidable 
temptation ! 

A subsidy policy, moreover, stim- 
ulates the evil in a great present 
day problem, viz:, how to assert 
and protect the rights of all citi- 
zens, equally, in the face of corpo- 
rate power and monopolist greed. 
Such a policy, once adopted, would 
concentrate more industrial wealth 
and political power in the hands of 
the few. 

Ii is precipitous, to say the least, 
to throw American Shipping into 
the whirlpool of a subsidy system. 
A less dangerous position should 
be chosen upon calmer waters, and 
protection be given our shipping 
by shutting ou: usurpers by posi- 
tive legislative enactment. 


II. Preferential Duties. — Present 
Day Testimony and Histor- 
ical Precedents. 


In order to promote the upbuild- 
ing of American shipping, the Unit- 
ed States must have in view one ob- 
ject, viz., to carry a fair proportion 
of iis own exports and imports in 
American vessels. It has never car- 
ried all of its imports and exports, 
even under its most exclusive poli- 
cy, and never will, inasmuch as oth- 
er foreign nations have reciprocal 
trade rights and facilities. 

How, then, may the desired ob- 
ject be accomplished? It is an- 
swered by the application of a sys- 


tem which is correct in principle, 
democratic in method, and just and 
effective in operaiion. 

The principle is one of reason- 
able naiional self-interest. The 
method is a regulation of shipping 
by navigation laws adaptable to 
present conditions and to the mu- 
tual rights of the United States and 
of each nation with which it has 
trade relations. 

Whether such navigation laws 
shall take the form of a preferen- 
tial duty, or otherwise, both the 
commercial and ethical conditions 
of modern life must determine. 

A discriminating duty law, which 
favored the shipping interests of the 
United States by a ten percent re- 
bate of tariff rates on goods shipped 
from all countries in American ves- 
sels, has the sanction of successful 
operation. Ethical conditions, how- 
ever, have changed, and the United 
States and the majority of nations, 
instead of feelings of hostility, now 
entertain the interests of peace and 
brotherhood one with another. And 
this changed attitude calls for a 
modification of measures. 

An illustration will make clear 
the wide difference between a sys- 
tem of subventions and a preferen- 
tial duty law, and the illustration, 
tho a crude one, is taken from the 
stenographic reports of the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission. The 
chairman, Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire, asked a certain witness 
at a hearing at Portland, Oregon, 
the following question: “Is there 
any difference, in fact, between tak- 
ing an amount of money out of the 
Treasury and paying it to the ship- 
ping interests, or halting the mon- 
ey before it reaches the Treasury 
and rebating it.” Answer: “There 
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is one very important difference if 
you will pardon me .When 
you take a sum of money out of the 
Treasury it is given to one individ- 
ual. Harlan & Hollingsworth, for 
example, build a ship and take $50,- 
ooo out of the Treasury. When 
they build the ship they get the 
subvention, and Moran Brothers of 
Seattle, for example, who are not 
so fortunate as to obtain an order, 
do not get anything. On the oth- 
er hand, if you grant a rebate for 
bringing goods in an American ship 
everybody could get that. We have 
going out of this port certain little 
lumber droghers, as we call them. 
They are American ships. Suppose 
the drogher goes to Hong Kong 
with a cargo of lumber and comes 
back with a lot of Chinese matting 
and gets a rebate. At the same 


time James J. Hill’s twenty thou- 


sand ton steamer goes with a car- 
go and comes back with a cargo. 
Both are treated alike. I believe 
we would popularize the rebate 
system. Every man who had money 
to put into a ship could build a ship 
and be sure that he could get a 
share of the rebate. I think there 
is a very material difference be- 
tween stopping the money before it 
gets into the Treasury and taking 
it out after it gets there.” 

The foregoing is a fair example 
of the comparative operation of a 
preferential duty law and a subven- 
tion. 

An influential owner of vessels on 
the Great Lakes, Captain David 
Vance, submitted this opinion to 
the Commission: “The upbuilding 
of American shipping and a mer- 
chant marine would be more ef- 
fective and permanent if done in 
the way of discriminating duties 


than by a direct subsidy, a most of- 
fensive manner to the larger number 
of the people of this country.” 

One of the most prominent and 
experienced railroad presidents in 
the United States, and an owner of 
large steamships is Mr. James J. 
Hill of St. Paul, Minnesota. At a 
hearing before the Commission in 
New York City, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: “From the first, 
having looked into the matter with 
a good deal of care, I have become 
more and more convinced that no 
direct subsidy will result in build- 
ing up a merchant marine of any 
consequence. Anything that the 
government could afford to do would 
soon be lost among a comiparative- 
ly small number of ships. This 
small number would get the bonus, 
and we, as owners of large ships, 
would get our share; but if we can- 
not live without it (subsidy), as a 
commercial transaction we will 
make a very poor race with it, be- 
cause if we have to depend on that, 
it is a broken reed.” 

Mr. Lewis Nixon, the naval archi- 
tect and ship-builder, also gave as 
his opinion before the Commission, 
that preferential duties would drive 
all the most valuable package 
freight, such as silk and champagne, 
right to the American ship. 

James Rolfe, Jr., president of the 
Ship-Owners Association of the 
Pacific Coast said before the same 
Commission: “I am _ strongly in 
favor of a reduction of import du- 
ties on all cargoes imported in 
American vessels. It is the idea of 
giving the ship-owner an opportun- 
ity of helping himself and the gov- 
ernment not paying something for 
nothing. It gives the American ship 
in foreign ports the preference of 
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freights to the extent of the reduc- 
tion in the duty, and our American 
manufaciurers and producers are 
not injured in any way by such re- 
duction in duties.” 

At this point of the discussion, a 
brief outline of early navigation 
laws, passed by Congress to control 
shipping in the foreign trade, and 
an explanation of how that control 
was gradually lost, will be useful to 
enlighten the problem “how to pro- 
tect our foreign shipping to-day.” 

It was in 1792, that Congress first 
instituted navigation laws. Two of 
the mosi important laws provided 
as follows: First for an allowance 
of a draw back of ten percent on the 
duty payable on all goods imported 
in American vessels, owned and 
navigated according to law by citi- 
zens of the Uniied States; and sec- 
ond, for favorable tonnage or port 
duties for American vessels. 

By these navigation laws Con- 
gress sought to control its own ex- 
port and import trade and it did 
control that trade. By the year 
1795, ninety per cent. of our com- 
merce on the sea and in 1796, nine- 
ty-two per ceni. was carried in 
American vessels. 

This control was gradually les- 
sened by reciprocity treaties par- 
tially over the direct trade in 1815, 
and wholly over bo.h the direct 
and indirect trade in 1828 and 1830. 

The situation now is that all con- 
trol over foreign shipping in favor 
of American shipping is given over 
through reciprocity ireaties. 

The first reciprocity treaty was 
made with England in 1815, which 
was simply a privilege granted to 
English ship-owners to participate 
in the trade with America. This 
was done by suspending the dis- 
criminating duty law against Eng- 
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lish goods transported in American 
vessels. Similar reciprocity treaties 
were entered into with other foreign 
nations. 

This concession to England was 
practically compulsory. Our com- 
missioners, who negotiated the 
ireaty of peace after the war of 
1812,, had promised it; and Con- 
gress, animated also, by a desire to 
promote the interests of agriculture 
by influencing lower shipping rates, 
voted it. 

It must be said of this limited 
policy that it did not occasion the 
loss of any appreciable amount of 
shipping in American vessels, but 
it successfully lowered the rate 
charges slightly by allowing vessels 
of foreign nations to compete with 
American vessels in the direct 
trade. 

The next, and the harmful conces- 


sion to foreign ships was made by 
Congress during the years 1828 and 


‘30. The Act of 1828 gave to any 
foreign nation, which entered into 
a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States, the privilege of participating 
in any and all our foreign trade, 
both the direct and indirect,—in re- 
turn for the same concession. 

England, however, did not then 
avail herself of the provisions of the 
act of 1828, because her vessels were 
all employed in the trade of her nu- 
merous colonies and in the direct 
trade with ihe United States. 

3ut later, the British Act of 1849 
met the terms of our act of 1828, 
and since that date English vessels 
have participated freely in the trade 
of the United States with all other 
nations. In the course of eighty- 
seven years, maritime reciprocity 
treaties have been entered into with 
forty-two different countries, and 
the United States now has such 
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agreements with thirty-one foreign 
nations. In any view of the resulis 
of these two acts of Congress, it 
must be kept in mind that the 
United States relinquished control 
of its shipping in the foreign tirade 
thereby. The loss to American 
shipping itself was gradual, accord- 
ing as reciprocity treaties were 
made with new couniries. but 1t is 
directly traceable to the abandon- 
ment of that comrel. 

The effect of full reciprocity, says 
Congressman Reed of Massachu- 
setts in 1829, was the most severe 
competition for freight, and wealthy 
merchants were compelled to give 
up their vessels. Freight was re- 


duced to one-fifth part of what it 
once was. 

[t is a safe induction from this 
period of history that a regulation 
of freight rates by protection laws 
is the sine qua non for the prosper- 


ity of American shipping. There is 
an impression abroad in this coun- 
try that the regulation of shipping 
rates or even some protection to 
American ship owners in the for- 
eign trade is not indispensable; and 
looking at the question from an op- 
posite point of view, they say, per- 
mit an American to buy a ship in 
England and with it engage in com- 
merce under the American flag, 
which is now forbidden by law, and 
American shipping must prosper. 
American shipping, they say, is now 
over protected, since vessels may be 
bought about twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper elsewhere. 

These assertions are safely an- 
swered by saying that after ships 
of smaller cost are purchased, there 
remain just as many compeiing 
vessels to carry the same amount of 
freight, with the advantage in favor 
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of the foreign cheaper manned ship. 
In other terms, the unjust competi- 
tion of foreign ships still remains. 
Competition may become stronger, 
and freight rates still lower. Any 
talk of cheaper ships as a remedy 
for present conditions is only beg- 
ging the question and confounding 
ship-building and commerce. The 
two are not synonymous. The cost 
of a ship does not and cannot de- 
stroy American shipping but low 
rates may with our higher standards 
of living. 

Any inielligent protection to 
American shipping and reasonable 
freight rates will work hand in 
hand. They are as cause and effect. 

The profitable lessons for our 
modern age to be derived from this 
early national experience are: first, 
that the Uniied States may well 
adopt a policy of perfect reciproc- 
ity with all foreign nations in re- 
gard to the direct trade, not only 
in the interest of reasonable freight 
rates, but also as a just measure of 
consideration toward every foreign 
nation with whom it has commer- 
cial relations. The second lesson is 
favorable to establishing preference 
as of right for American vessels in 
the indirect foreign trade, and un- 
favorable to any kind of reciprocity 
with any nation or concession in 
reference to the indirect trade. 

The extent of this article will not 
allow a more complete and technical 
argument in support of each of 
these conclusions. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, by a fair and 
impartial investigation of the facts 
of the early national histoiy that 
the decline of America: shipping 
was the direct result of the act of 
1828, which in its results, practically 
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threw our indirect foreign shipping 
open td the competition of the 
world. 
over the indirect trade with all for- 
eign nations may safely be the ship- 
ping policy of the United States. 
for example, it is not an injustice, 
but justice to ourselves, to discrim- 
inate againsi the vessels of France 
in carrying imports from England 
.o this country or, in turn, to dis- 
criminate against the vessels of 
England in the carrying trade be- 
tween France and the United 
States. 


III. Methods of Protection: Ob- 


stacles to Preferential Duties 


and their Meaning. 


Three great obstacles are said to 
be in the way of Congress in any 
consideration of preferential duties, 
as a means of control over the in- 
direct trade. 

These obstacles are the existence 
of reciprocity treaties now in oper- 
ation with thirty-one foreign na- 
tions; the fear of retaliation on the 
part of foreign nations if a protec- 
tive system is adopted; and low 
tariff duties. 

In regard to the existing recip- 
rocity treaties, it is expressly stipu- 
lated that each treaty may be abro- 
gated upon a duly required notice 
of one year by either party. Hence, 
these treaties were not intended to 
be perpetual, and there would be no 
lack of good faith in their abroga- 
tion by this nation. It follows, 
therefore, that these treaties should 
be annulled, because they violate 
the true principle of national self 
preservation and _ reasonable na- 
tional self interest ; they give the ad- 


A firm control, therefore, . 


vantage io other nations over 
American shipping; they are the 
means by which foreign shippers 
take from one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred millions of dol- 
lars every year out of the wealth of 
the nation, ai least seventy-five per 
cent. of which, should go to Amer- 
ican ship owners and crew; and 
they are inimical to the public 
safety, inasmuch as our merchant 
marine has become nearly extinct, 
under the operaiion of these treat- 
ies. Thomas Jefferson truly said of 
our navigation: “As a branch of in- 
dustry, it is valuable, but as a re- 
source of defence, essential.”  Fi- 
nally, the abrogation of these 
treaties musi be effected in order to 
give Congress the opportunity to 
control American shipping by fa- 
vorable navigation laws. Progress 
demands their annulment. 

Are there any reasonable grounds 
to fear retaliation by foreign na- 
tions? 

The principal exports of the 
United States to England and the 
chief countries, with which it has 
reciprociiy treaties, are grain, flour, 
and cotton. England’s population 
is dependent upon all three of the 
exports for existence and for their 
manufactories, and the other chief 
naiions upon one, two, or all of 
them. How could England discrim- 
inate against the importation of 
these products from the United 
States, without great disadvantage 
to her industries and to her people! 
The supply of these products would 
be greatly lessened, and the cost in- 
creased. The truth of this argu- 
ment applies, in some degree, to 
the other chief foreign nations, who 
have reciprocity treaties with us. 
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And there is .:he further consider- 
ation, which is the one of moment, 
that no foreign nation will have rea- 
son to seek retaliation, if Congress 
shall enact navigation laws with an 
honest purpose to protect its own 
shipping and merchant marine, 
without doing injustice to the ship- 
ping of any other nation. Freedom 
for each foreign nation to trade 
with the United States in producis 
of both countries and in vessels of 
both nations, e. g. in the direct 
trade, is perfecily fair. 

The third obstacle to discriminat- 
ing duties: viz., low tariff duties, 
may be discussed under the modern 
question: “How shall preferences 
for American shipping be applied?” 

The manner of application must 
have regard for present tariff con- 
ditions; and the chief argument 


against the adoption of preferential 


duties is one of method. A discrim- 
inating duty law cannot be applied 
uniformly, it is said, for this rea- 
son; nearly all the imports from a 
few foreign nations, notably those 
of South America and Asia are on 
the ‘free list, or enter the United 
States, under a low tariff duty. 
Hence a rebate of ten percent would 
amount to nothing, since ten per- 
cent off of nothing is nothing. This 
would not be effeciive. 

On the other hand, a method 
much simpler than a _ preferential 
duty, and one which has the merit 
of adaptability and uniformity, is a 
positive national statute law which 
prohibits participation in the indi- 
rect trade of the United States by 
vessels of any foreign nation. To 
illustrate, such an enactment would 
simply prohibit French vessels from 
the carrying trade between Germany 
and the United States, or German 


and English vessels from the car- 
trying trade between the United 
States and France. 

A method of this kind eliminates 
the necessity of any manipulation of 
the tariff schedule; as a matter of 
business detail it is a labor saver 
to custom house officials ; and its im- 
port and good iniention would be 
better understood and appreciated 
by foreign nations. As a national 
law it could be easily enforced. A 
violation of-it would be an act of 
“smuggling.” 

If it be contended that England’s 
ascendancy over American com- 
merce would not thus be removed, 
by discrimination against foreign 
vessels in the indirect trade alone 
or by positive restriction, the point 
is a timely one. 

England and her colonies are con- 
sidered a unit as regards participa- 
tion in trade favors and English 
vessels would be unrestricted in car- 
rying goods between their  col- 
onies and ihe United States. These 
colonies are numerous and have a 
large import and export trade. 
But this question of making a dis- 
tinction between England and her 
colonies in granting shipping priv- 
ileges, is a question sui generis, and 
must be settled by the wisdom of fu- 
ture evenis and calls, possibly, for 
special enactment. 

At the present time, American 
vessels are unable to compete with 
thosé of England, France and Italy 
in the trade with Argentina. Indeed 
there are now no direct steamship 
lines to the latter country. What 
shall be done about so important a 
maiter? After Congress shall have 
abrogated the existing slavish re- 
ciprocity treaties, and enacted laws 
prohibiting participation by ships of 
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foreign nations in our indirect 
trade, it is reasonable to advocate 
the beginning of a new supplemen- 
tary policy on the part of our gov- 
ernment. That policy is the use of 
United States cruisers, renovated, or 
adapted when built, for carrying 
freight, mail or passengers, in the 
establishment of such new lines of 
trade. This policy does not imply 
interference with privaie shipping 
interests, now established, or that 
may be established, in a proper and 
business-like manner, by private en- 
terprise. In our navy, are fourteen 
batile-ships, and twenty-four cruis- 
ers, besides many monitors, and 
torpedo boats. Two or even four 
of these cruisers could be easily 
spared on the Atlantic-to create 
direct lines to South Africa and 
South America; and for the Pacific 


trade, our navy could and should 


donate to the cause of American 
Shipping three or four more cruis- 
ers; and a more wholesome respect 
for the flag and the people of the 
United States would undoubtedly 
be engendered thereby. 

Such a policy means a legitimate 
governmental enterprise, if only on 
the ground of carrying Uniied 
States mails; and it would serve 
a useful purpose. It would save 
to the United States an immense 
sum of money annually, now paid 
for maintaining a part of our naval 
armament, which is unremunera- 
tive; for a large import and export 
trade is already in existence and 
awaiting the establishment of such 
steamship lines. Moreover, the de- 
mand for seamen would be thus 
increased, who would become a 
part of our Merchant Marine, and 
a valuable national asset without 
direct expense. 
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The public influence of so rea- 
sonable an innovating policy would 
tend to turn the attention of our 
whole people from an over abound- 
ing barbaric spirit of war to the 
ethical spirit of industry and* peace. 
It is argued by many that a gen- 
eral subvention or subsidy mea- 
sure, as the bill under discussion 
is, should be enacted and tried on 
the ground that five European 
monarchical nations, and Japan 
have adopted a similar policy, and 
that the shipping of each nation 
has flouished under it. This is hard- 
ly justifiable ground for the demo- 
cratic United States to act upon. 
Our nation is one of the largest 
importing and exporting nations of 
the world, and without any intel- 
ligent attempt at regulation of its 
own foreign commerce, which has 
resulted in nearly entire extermina- 
tion of American vessels from the 
ocean in foreign trade, why should 
not any kind of advantage offered 
and given by foreign nations to their 
ship-owners be effective in winning 
American commerce? But should 
American ships be built and restored 
to their former commercial pres- 
tige upon the sea by protective 
laws, the foreign argument for a 
subsidy is greatly weakened, be- 
cause the opportunity to prey up- 
on American commerce by foreign 
nations will be cut off thereby. 
Let the people of the United 
States pause, consider and deter- 
mine that our commerce in the in- 
direct foreign trade must be pro- 
tected by an act of Congress, just 
as much as our domestic commerce 
was protected by the enactment of 
the existing coast-wise laws, and 
for the same fundamental reasons. 
The problem in both cases is the 
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same. The evil to be overcome in 
both cases is the encroachment of 
foreign vessels upon American com- 
merce where they have no national 
rights, and where such aciion on 
their part is inimical to the inter- 
ests and rights of the United States 
and its future ship-owners. 
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Such a policy, as is here advo 
cated, sets an example of national 
democracy before the world-pow- 
ers; for the principle upon which 
such control rests,—national self- 
protection and reasonable self-in- 
terest,—is as sane and perennial as 
life itself. 





The Little Voyager 


By PAuLINE FRANCES CAMP 


Oh, the ways are many to Drowsy Land, 

Some one, I know, would try them all. 
Tis hey, to-night, for a big balloon, 

Big and round, like a silver ball. 
Up through the dark, it swings along, 
Blown by the night wind’s rustling song. 


Slowly it sways and swings this way, 
Poising at last, just overhead, 
When down drops a glimmering rope of light, 
And anchors it safe to a tiny bed; 
And climbing the ladder of silver beams, 
Some one embarks for the land of dreams. 


All through the nigh, in the shining thing, 
Silent they float through the cool, sweet dark. 
Reeds they dip in the foamy clouds, 
Where the summer lightnings glint and spark, 
And east and west, o’er the wind swept sky, 
The twinkling, golden bubbles fly. 


Do you ask me how Some One comes home again? 
When deep in the west, dips ihe silver sphere? 
Oh, never a thought do I give to that, 
Perhaps the sun is the charioteer. 
T only know that the tiny bed, 
Pillows each morning a golden head. 





A Massachusetts Crisis 


By R. L. BripeMan 


“TATE histories are not pub- 
lished much in these days, at 
least, there is no recent one of 

Massachusetts worthy of the name, 
and one of the best informed libra- 
rians in the state is authority 
for saying that nothing adequate 
to the subject covers any of the 
ground since the adoption of the 
constitution in 1780. Modern 
Massachusetts history remains un- 
written. This is much as if a Life of 
George Washington should be oc- 
cupied largely with the cherry tree 
and the hatchet, while the author 
ignored his service as commander- 
in-chief of the revolutionary armies 


and as president of the United States 


for eight years. Yet Massachusetts 
has a fertile and highly important 
history, full of deep, popular and 
scientific interest in recent years, 
history of large consequence to the 
people. 

From personal observation of the 
life of Massachusetts for the last 
thirty years and from what is popu- 
larly known of the previous years 
since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, I make the proposition here, 
which will be supported by many 
facts and reasons, that the greatest 
crisis in the history of Massachu- 
setts since the adoption of the na- 
tional constitution was that through 
which she passed in 1896 when she 
had to settle whether or not she 
would retain her system of annual 
elections of state officers and of 
members of the legislature. That 


momentous issue was settled right 
and now the hopeful prospect is that 
she will never reverse her judicial 
decision, that she will never ap- 
prove a policy which will constrict 
ihe political life-currents, which will 
cause disuse and atrophy of the po- 
litical judgment, which will increase 
political negligence and aversion to 
public affairs, which will expose 
many private rights to assault, and 
which will surrender invaluable 
public rights to those who would 
prostitute them for private gain. 

It was a long campaign which 
preceded the voting. It was a hard 
fight for some who threw them- 
selves into it as a matter of public 
duty as vital as if a call to war for 
the life of the state. Most of the 
people took the matter calmly, but 
ihey acted deliberately and for the 
best. For many years agitators for 
biennials of one sort or another had 
brought their petitions to the legis- 
lature. Sometimes it was for bien- 
nial elections of state officers and 
members of the legislature. Some- 
times it was for those propositions 
plus biennial sessions of the legisla- 
ture. Criticism of the legislature, 
which is always popular, but which 
is likely to be vehement in propor- 
tion to ignorance of the truth about 
it, was poured out vigorously to dis- 
credit the members and to persuade 
the people to have as little of them 
as public business would permit. 
Other states were quoted as exam- 
ples and the resources of argument 
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were exhausted. Business men, 
particularly, were the source of the 
agitation. : 

But though they habitually se- 
cured a majority, yet they could 
never get the necessary two-thirds 
two years in succession to pass the 
constitutional amendment through 
the House. They never would be 
able to do it. That was a clear dem- 
onstration by the years of repeated 
failure. So the situation stood till 
1895, when a decided change oc- 
curred. Its consequences were so 
evident during the session that 
warning was given to the opponents 
of biennials that a new and alarming 
situation existed. If ihe combina- 
tion were characterized by its con- 
sequences to the state, it might well 
be called a conspiracy, but being, 
for the most part, supported by men 
who believed that they were acting 
for the public welfare, let it be called 
Yet such 
were the methods employed by 
some people in support of this com- 
bination, that the vote which was 
given on the last stage of the meas- 
ure would never have been secured 
without the use of means which the 
law brands as a state prison offense. 

In 1895 a new spirit of determina- 
tion was evident. The _ political 
powers had set their teeth that bi- 
ennials should be put through. 
Screws were twisted which had not 
been turned before. At the opening 
of the session it was announced, 
from the chair of the House, that bi- 
ennials was one of the things to be 
passed. With the new determina- 
tion the amendment made the pass- 
age of the legislature of 1895. 

Then was organized the Annual 
Elections League. Organization 
was effected at a meeting at Par- 


merely a combination. 


ker’s. Some of the members of the 
House and leading labor men were 
foremost in the action, an encour- 
aging proportion of the whole num- 
ber being republicans. This league 
held meetings during the season be- 
fore the session of 1895, active work- 
ers in it being the late Mayor Elihu 
B. Hayes of Lynn, the late George 

McNeill and. other labor men 
Contact was established with the 
labor organizations all over the state 
and preparation made for the com- 
ing severe struggle. 

Then came the momentous ses 
sion of 1896. From the outset it 
was a hopeless case for the friends 
of annual elections. Republican or- 
ganization was utilized to the ut- 
most. Party pressure was broughi 
to bear. We saw our friends pulled 
away from us right and left. - Their 
mouths were silenced. Privately 
they would say: “We are with you. 
We know that this is wrong. But 
we have simply got to do it.” Mem- 
bers were threatened with political 
death if they dared to vote against 
biennials. I know a case where 
members of a business men’s organ- 
ization waited upon a member with 
this threat. 

Gross intimidation of employees 
was practiced by employers in order 
to prevent them from speaking at 
the committee hearing. On the day 
when the hearing was held in the 
hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, word came in writing from 
one of the labor men who was ex- 
pected to speak that he had been 
told by his employer: “If you go 
to that hearing, you need not come 
back to work.” Similar word came 
from another who was expecting to 
come, that he would lose his situa- 
tion if he came. 
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So effort was made to cripple by 
force and threats the cause of the 
people and of the public welfare, 
and it prevailed. That feature of 
‘he contest, at least, deserves the 
name of conspiracy. Of course the 
committee report was favorable and 
‘hen came the contest to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the 
House. Even then the outcome was 
coubtful. Democrats were against 
he proposition and a few republi- 
cans could break the ranks and pre- 
‘ent a two-thirds vote. The un- 
yrecedented course was taken of 
sending out a notice by the commit- 
ee to rally every possible vote for 
the measure. A counter notice was 
sent out by the democrats wiih a 
warning not to pair, for every no 
vote was worth two yeas. 

But the minority fought in vain. 
Merits of the case counted for little. 
Partisan pressure settled it. Pariy 
whips brought the reluctant mem- 
bers into line and the necessary vote 
was secured. 

Then the case went to the people. 
With consummate skill the support- 
ers of the measure had made the test 
come in a presidential year, when 
the popular mind was engrossed 
with national politics and when it 
would be practically impossible to 
get the ear of the people for a state 
issue. Most of the education, most 
of the wealth, most of the element 
which dreads a change in the exist- 
ing order, most of the newspapers, 
especially the large dailies, the de- 
termined and remorseless corpora- 
tive strength, the solid array of busi- 
ness men’s organizations, a horde of 
hig and ‘ittle republican politicians, 
the husiling corporation lobby, and 
che examnle of eve-v state in the 
Union, except Litte Rhody, were in 


this combination for biennials It 
seemed resistless and the biennial 
men were jauntily confident of a 
sweeping popular victory, espec- 
ially in view of the long and un- 
broken succession of majority votes 
in the legislature giving assurance 
of a majority at the polls. It has 
been charged, as a discredit to an- 
nuals, that the politicians and tie 
lobby were on that side. That is ab- 
solutely incorrect. Any one who 
was in the thick of that fight 
against biennials knows what hit 
him. But now the republican poli- 
ticians have heard from the people 
and never again will they line up 
for biennials. 

For the annuals men the outlook 
was desperate. Those who went 
into the fight went in with despera- 
tion. On their side was an un- 
known republican support, headed 
by a good array of influential names, 
nearly all the democratic party, 
(then by far in the minority), the 
solid labor organizations, the tradi- 
tion of the state, and the prestige of 
the Massachusetts political advance 
beyond other states, due in part to 
her frequent discussions of public 
questions and the exercise of the 
popular judgment at the polls. 

Then was formed a new and far 
stronger organization than ever. 
The Anti-Biennial League was set 
on its feet. Ex-Governor George S. 
Boutwell was president. Gamaliel 
Bradford was secretary and treas- 
urer. Strong republicans were 
named among the officers and with 
grim determination to make as hot 
a fight as possible, the league en- 
tered the field. Prominent republi- 
cans, such as Senator Hoar, ev-Gov- 
ernor Long, ex-Collector A. W. 
Beard and a long array of familiar 
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names broke the force of the repub- 
lican phalanx by which the amend- 
ment had been pushed through the 
legislature by criminal means in 
part. Headquarters were taken and 
the campaign was opened. 

Foremost of the workers, giving 
time and money, was Gamaliel 
Bradford. Had it not been for him, 
as far as men can see, the cause 
would have been lost. From a po- 
litical point of view, there were 
three critical stages in the move- 
ment, in either of which had there 
been failure, the result would have 
been different. Very early in the 
struggle, before most people were 
awake to the situation, it became 
necessary to call attention to the 
crisis and to emphasize the vital ne- 
cessity of annual elections. That 
was attempted through a little book 
and the one copy which was read 
by Gamaliel Bradford made the edi- 
tion a success, no matter whether 
all the other copies failed. It was 
Bradford who advanced the funds. 
It was he who planned the flooding 
of the state with literature and hand 
circulars, and paid the bills from his 
private purse in order that the work 
might not lag for want of money. 
It was Bradford who devised and 
had put up all over the state the big 
posters, so that he who ran might 
read, calling the voters’ attention to 
the vital issue. 

After a time the biennialists saw 
that it was a harder fight than they 
supposed. Then they bestirred 
themselves. They put out their big 
posters, too. They published on the 
walls their array of great names, as 
Bradford had done. But, thanks to 
him, to his tireless energy, ingenu- 
ity, enthusiasm and money, the anti- 
biennial men were always one lap 


ahead. The biennialists could not 
catch up. 

One great peril had to be encoun- 
tered. It was that the republicans 
might make biennials a party issue 
The conspirators and the combiners 
laid their plans for it. The commit- 
tee on resolutions of the republicar 
state convention was packed against 
us. They stood thirteen to two ir 
favor of biennials. At that poini 
came the invaluable service of Eliht 
B. Hayes. Foreseeing, from his po- 
litical experience, where the dange1 
point was, he had secured a place 
for himself on that committee. In 
private session he fought out the 
issue and won, putting his argument 
on the grounds of party expediency. 
He should certainly precipitate a 
contest in the state convention, he 
told them, if the biennial plank were 
inserted. No possible good could 
come to the republican party by put- 
ting in the plank, he argued, and ar- 
gued soundly. If they put it in they 
would surely lose votes by it. If 
they left it out, they would be more 
likely to hold their party vote. He 
carried his point and the platform 
was silent on biennials. It was a 
great peril averted. 

Then the democrats put a plank 
in their platform, opposing bien- 
nials. That helped line up that 
party, while the republicans were 
left free. Hard was the work and 
much was the ingenuity spent in de- 
vising means to get the anti-biennial 
arguments before the people. Hand 
circulars were distributed by hun- 
dreds and thousands to all sorts of 
people, on the streets, on the cars, 
at political meetings and wherever 
opportunity offered. 

At that time the A. P. A. move- 
ment was in its expiring gasp. The 
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remaining members became satisfied 
that biennials were against public 
welfare. They claimed to control 
30,000 votes and they reported that 
word was passed around for all the 
members to go against biennials. 
Organized support was welcomed. 
Particularly did the labor men stand 
up for what really concerned them, 
as a class, more than any other class 
in the state. Anti-biennial banners 
were carried in the Labor-day pa- 
rade; the local labor unions were 
stirred to action and efforts were 
made to impress upon all laboring 
men the seriousness to them of the 
crisis which confronted the state. 
Their interest then was and now is 
peculiarly vital and they have a 
great stake in frequent opportuni- 
ties to agitate for the justice and 
timeliness of their cause. Some 
anti-biennial rallies were held, but 
it must be confessed that the at- 
tendance was small. 

Then came the election. Nothing 
had occurred to indicate the result 
other than the failure of the people 
to become disturbed by the argu- 
ments for biennials, and the knowl- 
edge that a great many republicans 
and the solid democracy (except 
a few of the: business and capitalist 
class) were against biennials. With 
intense solicitude, therefore, the re- 
ceipt of the election returns was 
awaited. Figures by wire were re- 
quired for only the first of the two 
amendments for too many other 
facts were wanted to permit taking 
the returns for both the amendments 
for state officers and members of the 
legislature. As it was understood 
that the democratic vote was prac- 
tically solid, the point to be watched 
was the excess of the “no” vote over 
the democratic vote. 


First of all the cities and towns to 
be heard from on that eventful night 
was Acushnet. Its critical figures 
were these: democrats, ten; “no,” 
ninety. It was a lightning flash of 
joy and victory out of the black 
clouds of doubt and anxiety. Dem- 
ocrats, ten; “no,” ninety. That 
meant that, in addition to the demo- 
crats, a strong republican vote was 
against biennials. So the reports 
came rolling in. Few held up to the 
high proportion of the first town, 
but they were overwhelmingly on 
the right side. Not for a moment 
after the first town, during the 
whole night, was there a moment of 
doubt. It was simply a question of 
figuring up the majority. . 

When the official vote was pub- 
lished it showed 115,505 for the first 
amendment to 161,263 against it, or 
an adverse majority of 45,758. The 
second had 105,589 yeas to 156,211 
nays, or an adverse majority of 50,- 
622. The total vote on the first 
amendment was 276,768 and on the 
second, 261,800, while the aggregate 
for the presidential electors having 
the highest votes on the several 
tickets was 389,799, showing that 
there were at least 113,121 voters 
who voted for electors who did not 
vote on the biennial amendments. 
If they did not vote “no,” it is 
equally true that they did not vote 
“yes,” and the argument from their 
abstention is in favor of annual elec- 
tions. 

So much for a hundredth part of 
the story of the anti-biennial cam- 
paign and vote. Massachusetts 
had met the greatest crisis in her 
history since she adopted the na- 
tional constitution, not excepting 
the issues involved in the constitu- 
tional conventions of 1820 and 1853, 
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the establishment of the board of 
education, the civil war, ihe fight 
over prohibition or the woman 
suffrage vote, and she had decided 
rightly. By iheir sober judgment 
the people held to the sound theory 
of their political life, and it is not 
probable that that crisis will ever 
be faced again. 

Now for the reasons for this pre- 
diction, but, first, pardon a few per- 
sonal words. Upon beginning my 
newspaper work at the legislature, 
I was in favor of biennials of both 
sorts,—elections and legislative ses- 
sions. To me, as to other people on 
the outside, the case for biennials 
seemed strong. Under that im- 
pression, when new to state house 
work, I had published a table of 
figures from lengths of terms and 
value of experience, and other 


reasons, demonstrating, from that 


point of view, the benefit of bien- 
nials. It was the same sort of stuff 
as is now advanced upon that side. 
But, with years of close contact with 
the life of the state as it manifests 
i.self, at the state house, not only 
have my views changed completely, 
but I now realize that the subject 
is far broader and deeper than even 
most of the anntfals men themselves 
suppose, and that it vitally concerns 
the growth and progress of the 
state, the attainment of justice for 
the weak, the security of oppor- 
tunity for progress and the well be- 
ing of every man, woman and child 
within the borders of the state. Not 
an argument for biennials touches 
bottom by a long way. Thai entire 
consideration of the field is super- 
ficial and fails to comprehend the 
relations and activities of part with 
part and of parts to the whole. 

It is nothing in favor of biennials 
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that the business men and the con- 
servative sense of the community 
want as litile political agitation as 
possible. Business men want things 
done and they are so busy that they 
have no time to study the rights 
and relations of men, other than as 
they are involved in the acquisition 
of wealth and the development of 
material prosperity. It was a Con- 
gregational deacon who was leading 
counsel for the offending corpora- 
tion and promoted iis methods in 
the worst scandal ever exposed by a 
legislative investigation. If some 
of these men who refuse to take any 
interest in politics themselves and 
wish to prevent others from doing 
so would only give more time to 
their political duties, not only would 
the state secure valuable service, 
but iheir point of view would change 
essentially. Again, naturally, all 
people with more than the average 
of this world’s goods, with some- 
thing to risk and nothing to gain 
from agitation of the relation of 
labor to capital, of capital to the 
public, and whose social function is 
to sit on the safety valve so thai 
there shall not be a blow-out from 
below, dislike anything which dis- 
turbs them. They are excellent 
people. Others in their place would 
feel as they feel, for that would be 
natural. It is not strange that the 
wealthy and controlling classes, ihe 
so-called respectable element, are 
for biennials and that the real pub- 
lic interests have had to encounter 
their powerful opposition. Bui the 
annuals men affirm that their policy 
is essential to the good of all classes. 
They ask only for justice, for busi- 
ness men, for timid interests, for 
capitalisis, for salaried persons, for 
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wage-earners, for strong and weak 
alike. 

Most important in the entire situ- 
ation is the legislature. Governor 
and other sta:e officers are a neg- 
ligible consideration compared with 
ihe legislature. But when the de- 
cision has been reached upon that 
point, then the conclusion ig easy 
hat, all things considered, it is well 
to elect state officers annually. Pub- 
ic business demands constant at- 
ention, and we should not have half 
of our public scandals, and should 
have more public progress if voters, 
especially the indifferent leaders in 
business, gave to the Common- 
wealth what she may rightfully 
claim. If one family of four or five 
demands all a man’s time but an 
hour or two on election day, cannot 
the voter give at least that much 
once a year? Public wants of each 
person, with his thousand contacts 
with the laws, are more serious and 
complex than his privaie wants. 
Moreover, as the state advances, its 
wants increase as a circle increases 
in circumference as its diameter is 
lengthened. The state’s progress is 
in every direction, not in a s.raight 
line only. The more it advances, the 
more it wants, just as the more a 
man knows the greater is the bound- 
ary which separates his knowledge 
from his ignorance and the more he 
knows the greater seems to be his 
ignorance. 

At every point where the state 
has a commission for watching the 
welfare of the people, there is a 
point where constant attention is 
imperative for the good of the pri- 
vate citizen, and there are number- 
less points besides, in che relations 
of classes, in the control and man- 
agement of property, in the relation 
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of the people to their public ser- 
vants, and in their development of 
self-service for themselves, where 
careful study is imperative. Yet al- 
most nobody, probably absolutely 
nobody at all in the entire staie, is 
giving to the public questions the 
attention which they deserve. Not 
a statesman I ever knew or heard of 
in the state has ever shown any ade- 
quate comprehension of the bigness 
and complicated nature of the state 
problems. Not a legislator has 
shown such a capacity. Newspaper 
men are utterly incapable of the ser- 
vice. The most they can do is 
merely to look at the mass and com- 
plexity of the business and present 
scrappy statements about the most 
important. Staie business is not a 
quarter understood or realized, even 
by the people who make it. Good 
stories for newspapers are as thick 
at the legislature as ever nuggets 
were in ihe richest gold mine ever 
opened, yet they go unpublished 
simply because to print them would 
give a seemingly unbalanced pro- 
portion of state house news, though 
if the same matter were obtained 
outside of the state house, it would 
have a scare head. 

Within these limits it is impos- 
sible to more than hint at the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the state’s 
interests which are constantly press- 
ing for immediate attention. Yet 
the popular feeling is so strongly 
against giving them their due at- 
tention that it is a marvel that so 
much good is done as is actually ac- 
complished. 


In the case of every 
petition presented at the legislature, 
the presumption is that it ought to 
be killed and it will be killed unless 
it shows that it ought to be spared. 
So popular is it to criticize the leg- 
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islature that from early in the ses- 
sion the members are hounded by 
a demand to get through and go 
home, and newspapers and _ politi- 
cians are free in their condemnation 
if they delay after the lawn mower 
is brought out. Every inducement 
is put upon the members to neglect 
their work, except the demands of 
those who must have attention, 
fighting for their rights and for 
progress in the face of public impa- 
tience. The wonder jis that Massa- 
chusetts has not long ago adopted 
both biennial elections and sessions 
of the legislature, as most other 
states have, and the fact that she 
has not proves that the urgency of 
her business, on the whole, has pre- 
vented. As to other states, just a 
word here to say that Massachusetts 
is pioneer where they follow. She 
studies in advance, in many cases, 
where they imitate. Not only is she 
right in attending to her public 
business, but they would be far bet- 
ter off, even if they do not see it in 
that light, if they should return to 
annual elections and legislative ses- 
sions. 

In conclusion, to justify the pre- 
diction that Massachusetts will 
never face such a crisis as she faced 
in 1896, are these pertinent reasons. 
We are a democracy, a government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. More and more the peo- 
ple must control their government. 
More and more they must take 
deeper interest in public affairs. 
Less and less will they surrender 
themselves into the hands of the 


their 


great trusts and corporations, or 
into the hands of their political ser- 
vants. More and more will the peo- 
ple demand to be in close touch with 
the government and with their leg- 
islators. To the minds of most men 
of affairs and to most politicians in 
Massachusetts, as far as inquiry has 
revealed, the present agitation for 
biennials, in view of the large votes 
for Moran in Massachusetts and for 
Hearst in New York, is ridiculous 
and untimely politics. For the pres- 
ent, at least, they say, it is the in- 
nings of the mass of the people and 
any effort, as the biennial movement 
is an effort, to take away half of 
opportunities of expressing 
themselves at the polls, will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. That judg- 
ment is surely correct. 

But even here, the politicians’ 
judgment jis not up to the times. 
This demand of the mass of the 
people to keep the government 
closely under their hands marks a 
permanent advance toward firmer 
control and more direct touch be- 
tween people and government. In 
their organic life the people have 
come to a higher stage. Never will 
they be back upon the level of 1896. 
State and personal interests com- 
bine to make the organic life more 
intense, the individual activity 
greater and the danger of sloth- 
ful surrender less. Therefore the 
prediction claims justification that 
the “great crisis which was safely 
passed through in 1896 will never 
recur in the organic life of Massa- 
chusetts. 











An Arduous Outing 


By Epira M. 


667 DECLARE! It’s real reck- 
less!” murmured Mrs. Guptil 
anxiously as the express 

slipped around curves on schedule 

time. “Sir,” she whispered loudly, 
io a man in front who tuined at her 
prodding finger. “Do you know the 
engineer?” 

“Wiho? Why, certainly not!” 

“Oh! I thought maybe you 
night. Seems to me nobody’d run 
cars at this risky clip ‘less they was 
in drink!” 

The stranger stared, then his gaze 
grew kind. 

“There is not the slightest dan- 
ger, Madam,” he said, quietly. “I 
have been on this train nearly every 
morning for ten years, and nothing 
has hap—” 

“Ten years!” broke in Mrs. Gup- 
til. “I don’t see how you stand it! 
How your head must feel! Why, 
mine’s whirlin’ now—an’ this is the 
first time I’ve stepped in cars for— 
it must be longer’n twenty years!” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. An’ Caleb—my husband, 
you know—Caleb Guptil, was with 
me then an’ I wish he was now. It 
seems awful queer an’ I don’t b’lieve 
it’s right, to be travelin’ so far with- 
out him!” 

“You are going a long distance?” 
asked the stranger, his eyes wander- 
ing back to the financial page. 

“Yes! To the city!” The tones 
was so proudly impressive that it 
caused a half absent smile. 

“Why, that is er—fority minutes 
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from where you got on,” said the 
gentleman, pleasantly. “About 
twenty miles?” 

“No. Jest nineteen an’ a quarter 
—mile mark’s right opposite our 
depot. I didn’t feel as if I’d oughter 
come, but the minnit Caleb heard 
‘bout the convention he would hev 
it thet I needed a vacation an’ 
should go, even if there was so 
much to do on the farm an’ car 
tickets so expensive an’ all!” 

“Are you to stay long?” 

“Oh, yes! I shan’t git back ’til 
to-morrow night! Caleb arranged 
for me to stay at the minister’s to- 
night—his wife wrote a real hospit- 
able letter, soon as she heard of my 
intentions. She said she’d hev 
somebody at her depot to meet any 
train I—oh, my sars!” 

The exclamation was so full of 
dismay that at last she had the 
stranger’s undivided attention. 

“T don’t b’lieve Caleb wrote what 
train!” she gasped. “He was goin’ 
to write again, but I’m ’fraid he 
didn’t! He bought two postage 
stamps an’ one was on the mantel 
piece when I come away—I remem- 
ber seein’ it! Oh, what be I goin’ 


to do? I knew I hadn’t oughter 
come!” 
With reassuring words, the 


stranger did his best to calm her. 
His paper had to be folded up un- 
read, but as the train slackened 
speed he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his chance acquaintance fairly 
cheerful. 
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“Now, remember,” he repeated, 
as he reached for his hat, “that I 
will send a cabman. Wait until the 
crowd passes and if no one else 
meets you, let him drive you wher- 
ever you wish to go. Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Guptil, warmly. 
“You’ve heartened me up wonder- 
ful—you’re jest as good as—why, 
my sars! He’s gone!” 

A few minutes later she was on 
the station platform, hemmed in by 
hurrying people who jostled her 
spacious satchel right and left as 
they pushed past. As the crowd 
thinned she grew decidedly ner- 
vous. 

“Beg pardon, Marm,” said a voice 
at her elbow. “Are you the lady 
that came in on the train with Mr. 
Brixton, Marm?” 

~“Mr—Oh, then you ain’t from the 
minister’s! Yes, I guess I—There, 
if I’d a knowed his name was Brix- 
ton I’d asked if he was any relation 
to the family thet’s jest moved onto 
the farm down by—” 

“Beg pardon, Marm, but Mr. 
Brixton said I was to drive you 
somewhere. Shall I carry your grip 
Marm?” 

Mrs. Guptil followed him doubt- 
fully, and near the cab, stopped 
short. 

“Will it cost much for a ride in 
it?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, no, Marm! The charge’ll 
be according to the time you take, 
Marm, but I reckon it won’t be over 
two dollars.” 

Mrs. Guptil retreated perceptibly. 

“You don’t mean jest for a ride? 
You do? Why, two dollars was all 
we got for a buggy we sold last—” 

“You don’t have to pay anything, 
Marm,” interrupted the cabby. 
“Mr. Brixton will settle.” 





“He will? 


Oh, I 
guess I beiter not let him spend so 
much money on me!” protested the 
good woman, fighting against her 
desire to try the unknown luxury. 


Are you sure? 


“Mr. Brixton don’t care how 
much money he spends, Marm,” 
explained the man, patiently. “He’s 
got barrels of it—and he said par- 
ticular that I was to drive you.” 

With a sigh of relief, Mrs. Guptil 
put aside her scruples and stepped 
gingerly into the strange vehicle. 
The cabman waited. 

“Where is it you want to go, 
Marm?” he finally inquired. Mrs. 
Guptil stared in astonishment. 

“Why, to the Bees!” she cried. 
“Didn’t you know? The cgnven- 
tion of the Busy Working Bees!” 

“And where might the—the Bees 
be meeting, Marm? What hall or 
church?” he questioned, uncom- 
fortably aware of snickering station 
loungers edging nearer. 

“Why, the—the—why, I can’t 
think now to save my life! But the 
minister's name is Mr.—Mr.— 
There! If you hadn’t asked me, I 
could hev’ told you! Ain’t there 
anybody here thet knows? Don’t 
he?” she inquired, pointing at the 
cabman’s professional brother who 
had moved nearest. 

“Bees?” repeated the individual 
addressed, very solemnly, as he 
stepped forward. “Was you look- 
ing for bumble or honey, Marm?” 

“Drop that!” was hissed into his 
ear. “I’m looking after her—see?” 

“Aw g’wan!” was the retort. 
“You can’t feel a joke when it hits 
you hard! Take her over on Eighth 
street—there’s some kind of a blow- 
out at the little church there—they 
are skiddooing for it io beat the 
band this morning!” 
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After the first few blocks, Mrs. 
Guptil began to enjoy her ride. 
Sitting bolt upright with her satchel 
on her lap, she beamed benignly on 
the world at large as she marveled 
at the noise, the crowd, and some 
dirty babies sitting contentedly in a 
puddle of brown water in the mid- 
dle of the street. As she hesiiated 
about rescuing them, she saw some- 
thing that made her stare in joyful 
surprise. 

“Mr. Driver!” she called. 
wait a minute!” 

Her feminine tones being per- 
fectly inaudible to the man behind, 
the cab kept on. 

“Stop, Mr. Driver!” she cried, 
shrilly, turning in her seat to beat 
the back of the hansom vigorously 
with both fists. “Be you deef? I 
demand to be let out! Stop me, I 
say!” 

The cabman, hearing at last, 
jerked his horse to the sidewalk and 
swung down. 

“What’s the trouble—now?” he 
asked, rather sharply. Mrs. Guptil 
neither saw nor heard as_ she 
brushed him aside and confronted 
a stout lady on the sidewalk. Two 
seconds later she turned back with 
her face wreathed in smiles. 

“Tt’s a Bee!” she explained, 
breathlessly. “I told her by the 
club colors—gold an’ black! She’s 
got a bow on jest like mine, an’ 
she’s goin’ to the convention, so I’m 
all right now, Mr. Driver! You tell 
Mr. Brixton thet—why, he’s gone!” 
she cried in real disappointment. “I 
wanted to send word to—wal’, 
never mind! What did you say 
your name was?” 

“Tt’s Mullen—Mrs. Betsy Mullen. 
I’ve come forty miles to Minister 
Purdy’s convention an’—” 


“You 


“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Guptil, 
stopping short. “If thet ain’t the 
most extraordinary thing thet ever 
was!” 

“What? Where?” inquired her 
new acquaintance, trying unsuc- 
cessfully to look in all directions at 
once. 

“Why, to think thet name 
slipped me! I couldn’t tell the 
driver where I wanted to go, to save 
my life!” 

“Where was you goin’, then?” 

“We were jest huntin’ for the 
Bees. I tell you I was tickled when 
[ see your bow! Says I, there’s a 
sister worker thet can take me right 
there! My! It must be nice to 
know your way in all this crowd!” 
she finished admiringly. 

“Yes, I—yes,” agreed Mrs. Mul- 
len. 

“Which way do we—wal’ for the 
land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Guptil 
with another sudden stop. “I had 
s’picions all along an’ now they’re 
more! Thet carriage driver wasn’t 
takin’ me to the church at all—he 
was headed jest opposite to where 
you're goin’!” 

“So he was!” said Mrs. Mullen, 
slowly. “But he would hev landed 
you all right, I guess. I jest come 
down this street to git some dinner 
‘fore I went into the convention.” 

“My sars! You do know all the 
crooks an’ turns, don’t yer! Wal’, 
I guess ’tis time for a meal. Is there 
an economical eatin’ place near 
here?” she inquired, deferentially. 

Mrs. Mullen peered down the 
street and her dim eyes fell on a 
glittering window in the next block. 

“Land, yes!” she cried, carelessly. 
“Come along o’ me!” 

With much dignity the two el- 
derly pilgrims directed their steps 
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down the street, entering the place 
with tightly grasped satchels and 
bobbing bonnet roses, and advanc- 
ing down a long room lined with 
counters and astonished men. 

“We'll keep on to the ladies’ 
eatin’ room,” whispered Mrs. Mul- 
len, stiffly. “It’s through thet door 
at the back, I guess.” 

“Ain’t it awful musty smellin’? 
returned Mrs. Guptil, snuffing care- 
fully. “I'll bet three cookies thet 
tain’t been aired for a month an’ 
I’ve a great mind—” 

“Come this .way, please!” inter- 
rupted a white-aproned man, bar- 
ring their progress. 

“He’s goin’ to ’scort us in!” ex- 
plained Mrs. Mullen. “Those city 
folks are reel perlite. Come, sister 
Guptil, he wants us to come.” 

With heads held higher than 
ever, they followed through a queer 
little back room, a hall that was 
cramped and odorous, and found 
themselves—on the sidewalk! 

“Sorry we can’t entertain you, 
ladies,” said their guide. “But our 
license allows us to sell to men only. 
You can get all you want at Fla- 
herty’s—just down this alley. Good 
day, Madams!” 

Two puzzled women stared at the 
closed door and then at each other, 
the man’s words, quick and strange, 
had been almost unintelligible. 

“What in time’s the matter with 
thet fellar?” demanded Mrs. Guptil. 
“What in the world was he talkin’ 
about? Where’s the ladies’ dinin’ 
room an’ what—O—Oh!—E—Eh! 
—O—O—O—O—oh!” she cried, 
ending with a scream. 

“What is it? What? Be you 
sick—or hurt? What? Can’t you 
speak?” demanded Mrs. Mullen, 
shaking her companion’s arm vig- 


” 


orously. Mrs. Guptil couldn’t, but 
she pointed a trembling forefinger 
at some big flaring letters. 


THIS SALOON WILL BE 
CLOSED ON THE HOLIDAY. 
LAY IN YOUR STOCK NOW! 
CASEY’S COCKTAILS—THE 
FINEST EVER! 


Across the street were a few trees 
and a little trodden grass—one of 
the city’s breath-spots—and to this 
the two women hurried. Not until 
they were seated on a well-worn 
settee did either speak, then Mrs. 
Guptil expressed herself frankly. 

“An’ it’s turrible—turrible,” she 
wailed, accusingly, “to hev to al- 
ways remember thet I, Sophronia 
Guptil, hev been inside a rum 
shop!” 

“Wal’, s’posin’ you hev!” retorted 
Mrs. Mullen, irritably. “’Twas 
only a mistake—tain’t likely you'll 
ever go agin!’ Suddenly she burst 
into nervous tears. “Oh, I’m a 
wicked woman!” she cried. “I’m 
awful wicked! But I’m punished! 
I was in there too—an’ besides thet 
ia.” 

“There, there!’ soothed Mrs. 
Gupil, her resentment dying, ‘I 
don’t see nothin’ wicked about it— 
‘twas a mistake jest as you say. 
The folks you knew must hev 
moved sudden—there, I b’lieve I 
hev got my white bow in my 
satchel after all!” she exclaimed, 
beginning a hurried search. “Yes, 
here ’tis! P’raps I’d better pin it 
on—it’ll look better when we go 
back by that—place—don’t you 
think so?” 

Mrs. Mullen sat bolt upright and 
her lip quivered childishly. 

“Tt’ll look as if you was a white 
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ribboner an’ I wasn’t!” she observed 
in an injured tone. 

“Why, the idea! How you talk!” 
Mrs. Guptil’s fingers pinned and 
unpinned the bow uncertainly. It 
was much too small to divide, and 
she looked at it hesitatingly. 

“Wal’, ’twill only serve me right 
to be took for a drinker!” went on 
Mrs. Mullen, dolefully. “After all 
my wickedness—” 

“There, there,” soothed Mrs. 
Guptil, again. “You hain’t done 
nothin’ wicked, I keep tellin’ you! 
Let’s go somewhere an’ get suthin’ 
to eat now.” 

“I—I don’t b’lieve I want any 
any dinner,” objected her compan- 
ion, looking helplessly around. 

“Stuff! Yes, you do too! I'll pin 
this white bow right on there—so! 
You can wear it an’ welcome, if 
you're ’fraid folks will think you’re 
what you ain’t!” 

Mrs. Mullen’s wrinkled face went 
red, then white. 

“Take it off—take it off! I am 
what I ain’t!” she blurted, hysteri- 
cally. “I’ve deceived all along! I 
never was here before in my life—I 
don’t know one street from another 
—I—I’m lost!!” 

Mrs. Guptil stared, incredulous 
and speechless. 

“I—I was lost when you fust saw 
me!” gasped Mrs. Mullen. “I’ve 
been lost ever since I set foot in this 
wicked place! An’ now—now we're 
both lost!!” Mrs. Guptil continued 
to stare. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” 
cried Mrs. Mullen, with childish 
fright. “I know I’m wicked—I told 
you so! But I’m gettin’ punished 
for it! Can’t you say suthin’?” she 
begged miserably. 

“Forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty!” 





droned Mrs. Guptil. “When any- 
thing exasperates me more’n com- 
mon, I always count thet many slow 
‘fore I speak—it’s best, I’ve found! 
Now whatrmade you do it?” 

“Y—you!” faltered her compan- 
ion. “You praised me for knowin’ 
the way ’til I didn’t dast to tell I 
didn’t! An’ I thought I could—” 

“Wal’, my pewter!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Guptil, provoked to strong 
language. “Of all the—never mind, 
I’ll count!” When she finished, she 
took up her satchel deliberately. 
“Wie won’t say no more about it,” 
she announced calmly. “We'll get 
a bite to eat an’ then hurry to the 
convention or we won't get there 
to-day !” 

Mrs. Mullen refused to budge. 
Her recent experience in strange 
streets had shaken her nerves 
rudely. Insisting that she was not 
hungry, she flatly declined to hunt 
further for food, so Mrs. Guptil 
started alone. 

When she returned, it was with a 
generous amount of sandwiches and 
fruit. After some urging, Mrs. 
Mullen dispatched six sandwiches 
and three bananas—for which she 
did not offer to pay. More urging 
was required to move her from the 
settee, but finally the elderly couple 
marched along. They walked and 
walked, inquiring from men, women 
and children, at last a_ blue-uni- 
formed officer put them on the 
front seat of a street car with the 
strict injunction not to stir until the 
conductor told them to. 

It was a three mile ride and the 
united efforts of the conductor, mot- 
orman and passengers, were hardly 
equal to keeping them aboard so 
long, but eventually they were as- 
sisted to.the sidewalk in front of the 
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Eighth street church—for which 
the cabman had started when Mrs. 
Guptil was lured from the vehicle 
by a Bee ribbon. 

They found the place filled with 
women, all chattering about the ex- 
ercises which had just ended. The 
Rev. Mr. Purdy came forward to 
greet them and they found that 
Caleb Guptil had not used his sec- 
ond postage stamp, nevertheless, 
the minister welcomed Mrs. Guptil 
warmly, urging her to be his wife’s 
guest. 

An hour later, eight visiting Bees 
sat down to an early supper in the 
minister's comfortable home. 

“I made tea for this meal,” said 
Mrs. Purdy, brightly, “because it 
seems to be everybody’s supper 
beverage.” 

“Wal’, I never drink it!” observed 
Mrs. Mullen, in her habitually in- 
jured tone. “I allus take coffee 
every single meal.” 

Mrs. Purdy, wiih cheeks pink 
from extra exertions, smiled pleas- 
antly. 

“You shall have it in no time!” 
she promised. “Anyone else prefer 
coffee? No? Well, please begin 
your suppers and not wait for me. 
And help yourselves to everything, 
for Mr. Purdy may forget to. And 
be sure there is plenty more of 
everything in the pantry.” 

Every Working Bee except Mrs. 
Mullen began at once. She sat 
stiffly erect, touching neither the 
back of her chair nor the table. 
Everybody urged her to eat, but she 
declined positively, informing them 
repeatedly that she could not eat a 
mouthful without her coffee. It 
soon came; a fragrant draught, in 
the most delicate of china cups. 
Mrs. Mullen took one look. 


“Hev you got a clean cup an’ 
saucer?” she asked. “A little big- 
ger cup than thet?” 

“Why, yes, of course!” replie:| 
the astonished minister’s wife. 
“What do you—” 

“There’s one on the sideboard, 
now,’ interrupted Mrs. Mullen. 
“If somebody’ll hand it, I'll show 
you how to make coffee—coffee thes 
is right!” 

Getting the cup, she called for 
hot water and an extra spoon; ihen 
amid interested silence, took one 
spoonful of the clear brown bever- 
age and put it into the second cup. 
filling it half full of hot wa:er; an- 
other spoonful of coffee followed, 
then more hot water filled the cup. 

“There!” she said with much sat- 
isfaction. ‘When it’s made jest so 
—it’s puffect!” 

A chorus of astonished questions 
came from all sides. 

“Two spoonfuls of coffee to a cup 
is enough for anybody!” maintained 
Mrs. Mullen. “Any more flies to 
my head, an’ I guess it does to 
everybody’s! An’ as for tea,” she 
declared with blunt emphasis. “I’ve 
heerd thet there ain’t so—very— 
much difference “tween tea an’ 
liquor drunkards!” 

“Mrs. Mullen, do you take one 
lump or two?” inquired Mr. Purdy, 
breaking the awkward silence that 
settled pall-like. 

“Four,” mumbled the lady ad- 
dresstd, with her mouth full of cold 
chicken. 

When the meal was over and 
cleared away, Mrs. Guptil dis- 
covered that she had never been so 
tired in her life. Confessing the 
fact to Mrs. Purdy, she was urged 
to go to bed for a long night’s 
rest instead of accompanying the 
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others to the evening session of the 
Bees. 

“Then you can really enjoy the 
club meetings to-morrow,” sug- 
gested ithe minister’s wife, sympa- 
thetically. “We are a little short 
of room, so I shall be obliged to put 
you in with Mrs. Mullen—hope you 
won’t mind? It is the first door.on 
your left—go right up. You will 
find your friend there already, I 
think—she asked to go when she 
finished supper. Now get well 
rested! Good night, and pleasant 
dreams!” 

Mrs. Gupiil found her bedfellow 
beneath the quilts, snoring audibly. 
Making her own preparations for 
the night as quietly and quickly as 
possible, she turned off the gas, 
opened both windows, and crept 
into bed with a long-drawn sigh of 
satisfaction. Mrs. Mullen awoke 
with a shrieking snore, clutching 
her companion tightly. 

“Them lights hev gone out! 
Somebody’s blowed ’em!” She 
cried frantically. “Hurry, or we'll 
be gastocated !” 

“Nobody hain’i—why, ’twas me! 
But I didn’t blow ’em!” cried Mrs. 
Guptil, bewildered by the sudden 
attack. “Don’t you s’pose I know 
better’n thet? An’ the windows are 
all wide open anyway! I guess I 
scared you comin’ in so quiet 
an’—” 

“Oh! O-h! O-o-h!” screamed 
Mrs. Mullin, her voice partly muf- 
fled by bed clothes pulled over her 
head. 

“What ails you? What’s the 
matter?” demanded Mrs. Guptil. 
Moans and groans continuing, she 
became frightened enough to drag 
the quilts firmly back. 

“Don’t! The windows!” ejacu- 


lated Mrs. Mullin. “Shet ’em quick 
—if you don’t want me to get my 
never-get-over !” 

Mrs. Guptil released her hold in 
sheer amazement—and deliberate- 
ly lay down. “You don’t want to 
sleep with the windows down tight, 
tain’t healthy,” she said, quietly. 
“T do! I ain’t never slept with 
a window open in my life, an’ I’m 
healthy enough!” insisted Mrs. 
Mullen. “An’ I couldn’t sleep in 
the dark, no way! Will you please 
shet the windows so I can git up 
an’ light them three gas prongs?” 

“T was told only yesterday,” she 
grumbled on, as she received no 
answer, “that gas ain’t never safe 
when tain’t lighted! The pipes are 
likely to bust at any minnit—so 
we've got to light ’em!” 

Mrs. Guptil, tired and sleepy, 
spoke with stern emphasis. 

“Never yet, hev I slept in an air 
tight room with lights burnin’, an’ 
I ain’t goin’ to begin tonight! Keep 
still, now, so we can get some 
rest. Good-night.” 

There was silence just long 
enough to make Mrs. Guptil repent 
her irritability: then her companion 
sneezed. Two minutes later she 
sneezed again. 

“Yes, I am gettin’ cold,” she quav- 
ered, “but never mind! Nobody 
cares! We've all got to be boxed 
sooner or later—I guess ’twon’t 
make much difference just when! 
Cher-choo! Cher-ch-o-co! 

Mrs. Guptil turned over impa- 
tiently. 

“If you feel so bad as thet, you 
can close ‘em! But if you hev 
your way "bout the windows, I shall 
hev mine ’bout the gas! Thet 
ain’t more’n fair, is it?” 

Mrs. Mullen climbed out of bed, 
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shut and locked both windows 
tightly, before she replied. 

“If you think it’s right to make 
me stay in the dark an’ danger,” 
she said meekly, “I’ll try to stand 
it—but I know I shan’t sleep a 
wink! Hark!! what was thet?” 

Mrs. Guptil sought refuge in sil- 
ence and finally her timid companion 
found her way back to bed—only 
to toss and turn, sit up or nudge 


violently at frequent imaginary 
sounds. 
“Wal’, I summy!” exclaimed 


Mrs. Guptil at last in desperation. 
“If you was one of my children, 
Mrs. Mullen, I’d trounce you well! 
I ain’t sure but what you need it 
more as ’tis! How d’you s’pose 
we're goin’ to rest any? Won't 
you keep still—an’ sleep?” 

“T can’t—in the dark!” was the 
faint reply. “I tried, but I really 
couldn’t !” 

“Will you if there’s a light?” 

“Yes, o’course I—” 

“Then light the gas, and don’t 
move or speak ag’in tonight!” cried 
the weary woman, losing all pa- 
tience. 

After Mrs. Mullen had once more 
climbed forth and lighted all three 
gas jets, she remained motionless 
for at least fifteen minutes, and Mrs. 
Guptil dozed off—only to be almost 
immediately awakened by the open- 
ing and shutting of drawers. 


“What’s—what’s the matter 
now?” she inquired _ sleepily. 
“What you lookin’ for?” 

“My pocket book,” mumbled 


Mrs. Mullen, now minus teeth. 
“Pocket book! Why, you can’t 
want it ‘fore mornin’!” 
“Yes, I kin too! I was wonderin’ 
if I didn’t bring the key to the red 
hen house. If I did, Cyrus’ll hev to 


climb in an’ out the windows every 
time he—” 

“But what you lookin’ in Mrs. 
Purdy’s bureau for?” questioned 
Mrs. Guptil, becoming wider awake. 
“Your things ain’t in there!” 

Mrs. Mullen turned to stare with 
toothless dignity. 

“They be too!” 
“You needn’t think I’m _pokin’ 
round in her things! I ast her to 
take every one on ’em out right afier 
supper, so’s I could unpack my grip. 
It’s makes it so much more home- 
like thet I allus think it’s best, even 
for two nights!” 

Slowly, laboriously, Mrs. Guptil 
sat up. 

“You get straight back into this 
bed an’ stay here, Betsy Mullen!” 
she commanded in an awful voice. 
“It must be long past midnight, an’ 
neither of us hain’t slept none to 


she insisted. 


speak of! You mind, now, or I’'ll— 
My sars! Why, I’m dreadful ex- 
asperated—one, two, three, four, 
five, six—” 


Mrs. Mullen obeyed in rather sul- 
len silence, and before long began 
to repeat her nose solos; but by 
the time Mrs. Guptil had finished 
counting, she found that her former 
desire to sleep had fled—it was her 
turn to be restless. 

The closed room grew so increas- 
ingly warm that at times she felt 
stifled. When her companion’s 
snores were literally shaking the 
house, she slipped softly out of bed 
and attempted to open a window 
wide enough for one breath of fresh 
air. It was no use. Mrs. Mullen’s 
music ceased instantly and she sat 
up with strenuous objections. After- 
ward Mrs. Guptil tried opening the 
door of the spacious closet, but her 
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bedfellow heard by instinct and 
awoke to complain of draughts. 

By morning, Mrs. Guptil was a 
wide-eyed physical wreck, with such 
a splitting headache that she could 
eat no breakfast. When the other 
visitors started out to see the city 
for an hour before the morning ses- 
sion of the Busy Working Bees, she 
followed, miserable enough, with 
the loquacious Mrs. Mullen trudg- 
ing at her side. In a souvenir store, 
that lady became so deeply inter- 
ested in some gaudy postals that all 
except Mrs. Guptil started on. She 
waited dutifully; waited until her 
patience was exhausted. Turning 
toward the postal counter with the 
intention of telling Mrs. Mullen that 
she could not, and would not stay 
longer, she was astonished to find 
that the cause of all her troubles 
was not there—nor in the store. 
Thoroughly alarmed, she hurried 
out—and espied her sister Bee 
plodding down the street a block 
away. 

“Wal’, my sars!” she murmured 
in disgust. “If thet don’t beat all, 
after my waitin’ for her! An how 
she ever got out ’thout my seein’ 
her is more’n I can tell!” 

Excited, weary and _ nervous, 
weighed down by her big, unneces- 
sary satchel, Mrs. Guptil became so 
breathless that she gained but little 
on the object of her pursuit until 
she saw Mrs. Mullen enter the big 
doors of a department store. When 
she reached the entrance she stood 
and waited again—this time a full 
half-hour! Afraid of being late for 
the convention and disliking to go 
there alone, she finally plunged 
among the mass of shoppers inside 
and began a bewildered and fruitless 
search in every aisle. 


Suddenly a stern-faced man took 
her arm and led her resolutely to a 
small room in the rear where there 
were more men with severe faces, 
who asked her strange questions. 

“T guess I don’t jest foller you,” 
said the puzzled woman. “I d’know 
what you mean! I come in this 
place after Mrs. Mullen ’cause I 
wanted to git to the convention 
soon as I could. I thought the ad- 
mission was free. Hed I oughter 
hed a ticket?” 

“Does it well, doesn’t she?” re- 
marked the man who had brought 
her in. “It is no use, old lady— 
we're on! Your description arrived 
at least two weeks before you did! 
Miss Milton will attend to you,” he 
added, touching a bell. 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Guptil 
was in a smaller room with a 
woman who insisted on thoroughly 
ransacking her satchel. 

“Wal’,” said Mrs. Guptil, watch- 
ing the performance in perplexity, 
“T must say thet this is the queer- 
est—what in the world makes you 
want to peek in my grip, anyway?” 

“Say, but you are a_ peach!” 
laughed the woman, admiringly. 
As she glanced up, however, her 
manner. changed. “The charge is 
shop-lifting,” she said. 

“Shop-lifting?” cried Mrs. Guptil, 
repeating the unfamiliar word. 
“Why, thet means thet—” 

“Tf you are rich, you are a klep- 
tomaniac; if you are poor, you're 
—a thief!’ volunteered the woman, 
closing the bag with a snap. “Noth- 
ing in there! Now I will search 
your person.” 

“Me? Me! You think thet I— 
Sophronia Guptil—am a thief?” 
Now fully comprehending the 
whole affair, her ample _ breast 
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heaved and her tired eyes flashed 
indignation. “You search!” she 
panted. “Search me from my head 
to my heels! I defy you or anybody 
else to find anything thet ain’t 
mine! Me—a thief! Me—who 
wouldn’t steal a piece o’ cracked 
corn from a chicken! You search!” 
The woman did so in the most 
thorough way known in department 
stores! Then there were many 
apologies from all concerned and 
the offer of a carriage to convey the 
victim to the Busy Working Bees. 
Sadly and wearily she refused it; 
she had no desire left for anything 
but home. So a clerk rode with her 
to the station and left her on board 
a train that was being made up. 
Clasping her precious satchel 
tightly, she put her throbbing head 
back and closed her tired eyes. Her 
mind was a muddle, through which 
. puffing steam and clanging bells 





sounded pleasanily, for they meant 
“home.” The whistle’s warning 
shriek made her sit up nervously, 
however—and she saw, toddling ex- 
citedly toward the open car win- 
dow, the cause of all her tribulations 
—the lost Mrs. Betsy Mullen! 

“Here you be, ai last!” she cried. 
“T thought you was lost! I’m look- 
in’ for City hall. Some little child- 
ren told me this was it, but tain’t! 
Why, what you doin’ in thet car, 
sister Guptil? You ain’t goin’ 
home? Why, we hain’t been to a 
single Bee session yet!” she pro- 
tested, puffing breathlessly along- 
side as the wheels began to move. 
“An’ my soul an’ stars!—I shell be 
scared to death to sleep alone—” 

The train pulled away and Mrs. 
Guptil addressed the back of the 
next seat in an undertone. 

“TI b’lieve I’d hed to counted fore 
I answered her!” she said, solemnly. 





The Little Gray Owl 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


In our tree is a little gray owl that I know 

And all through night, he cries, Wo! Wo! Wo! 

And the noise that he makes is enough to scare 

A mouse, or a toad, to some deep-down lair, 

And to make the chicks, the wee down-covered things, 
Afraid to stir under mother-hen’s wings. 


But the little gray owl, on the limb up high, 


Is only reciting his thoughts to the sky; 
For he thinks that the moon, and himself, and eacl» 


star, 


The wisest, of all, in this great world are, 
Since no one at all, in this big world, but they, 
Know day is the night, and that night is the day. 
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By Saraw Louise ARNOLD 


The Education of Girls 


HE education of the daughter 

of the house gives rise to 

many vexed and ever-recur- 
ring questions. Concerning her 
brother our minds are somewhat 
at ease. The machinery of school 
and college is adapted in general 
to meet ‘his needs. If he pur- 
poses to be a lawyer, a minister, or 
a physician, the coast is clear. If 
he has ambition to become a civil 
engineer or an electrician, his path- 
way is open. If he hopes to distin- 
euish himself in the business world 
he has countless opporiunities both 
for instruction and for apprentice- 
ship. But such is not the case with 
his sister. While she may achieve 
greatness in any of these fields by 
virtue of superior talent or excep- 
tional opportunity, the machinery of 
education has not been adapted to 
her needs and she works against ob- 
stacles in preparing for her future. 
In school and college she follows 
the path which has been marked 
out for her brother. Experiment 
has sufficiently proved that she is 
able to master intelligently the 
tasks which are set before him. She 
may preach if she chooses, she may 


practice if she will, she may enter 
the field of business; for all these 
her complete right has been con- 
ceded. Nevertheless, it has not yet 
been proved that education for these 
purposes is well adapted to her 
needs, nor that the schooling which 
is possible for her under present 
conditions provides for her the ideal 
training. 

It is agreed that there must be a 
common training which is desirable 
for boy and girl alike. Brother and 
sister, husband and wife may read 
the same books with enjoyment and 
appreciation, listen to the same con- 
cert, admire the same piciure, de- 
light in the common endeavor for 
the advancement of their race. They 
may share with equal interest in the 
same business, perhaps,. and they 
may profit together under the same 
instruction. This is true to a cer- 
tain degree. It does not follow that 
in all ages and under all conditions 
their instruction should be identical 
and their immediate purposes with- 
out differentiation. Exactly as 
their personal tastes and interests 
may differ in their daily life, so their 
definite preparation for their differ- 
ing fields of activity should be de- 
termined by the demands of that 
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field and the essential characteris- 
tics of the type which we are seek- 
ing to develope. 

In the field of higher education 
the interest has been centered in the 
past, first, upon securing an oppor- 
tunity for such education, and sec- 
ond, upon proving that women 
could profit by it as well as their 
brothers. Colleges are now open 
to women throughout the country. 
They may pursue their studies in a 
college for women or, as in the 
West, they may proceed from the 
kindergarten through the university 
in the same classes with their broth- 
ers. The right having been estab- 
lished and their ability having been 
clearly determined, the imperative 
question of to-day is not whether 
they should be educated, but what 
type of education is best suited to 
develope them in the wisest .way. 
This is perhaps the most important 
question concerning education 
which is emphatically appealing to 
us for decision. 

In the early attempts to secure 
education for woman it was neces- 
sary to prove or to imply that her 
life in the home was restricted and 
that it was necessary for her to es- 
cape from its bondage. It was nat- 
ural that this plea should be over 
emphasized and that the tendency 
to distort the argument should 
steadily increase. Therefore, the 
popular mind expects the educated 
woman to be unfamiliar with the de- 
mands of home life. It is surprised 
if she is familiar with and is pre- 
pared for its responsibilities. “Why 
are you sending your daughter to 
college? I thought she was engaged 
to be married!” “Why are you buy- 
ing those books, Kate? Get some 
table linen for your housckeeping in- 


stead.” Such comments and ques- 
tions, frequently repeated, indicate 
the separation between the thought 
of home-making and home-keeping 
and the ideals of education. 
Furthermore, it is doubtless the 
truth that the tendency toward 
“emancipation,” so-called, has led 
to the withdrawal from common re- 
sponsibilities and burdens. The 
woman who earns her own living 
easily provides for the necessities 
of life, is free to work, to read, to 
study, to travel, to enjoy herself, and 
she naturally shrinks from assum- 
ing cares and responsibilities which 
will limit this freedom. The 
thought of personal restriction has 
become irksome and anything ap- 
proaching limitation or confinement 
is to be avoided. She becomes ac- 
customed to free and generous ex- 
penditure, unquestioned. She comes 
and goes without consulting the 
convenience of others and she is 
loath to yield this privilege. This 
kind of freedom has been considered 
so desirable that the life of the home 
as opposed to it has been pushed 
out of clear perspective and the nor- 
mal life of women has not been 
honestly and fairly considered. 
There are signs of a reaction in 
our thought concerning this prob- 
lem. In the endeavor to secure 
finer and more generous conditions 
for society, in any attempt to serve 
the public welfare, we are con- 
fronted by the truth that the devel- 
opment of the individual depends 
largely upon his environment in 
the home. If every home in the 
community were wisely adminis- 
tered and well maintained wé should 
advance rapidly in paths of peace. 
This problem is more pressing than 
that of the navy or the tariff and is 
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better worth our common consider- 
ation. 

When we look upon the home in 
ihis light it seems imperative that 
those who administer and maintain 
it should recognize their opportun- 
ity and their privilege. They should 
at least concede a part of the time 
given to their education for the de- 
termination of the factors which 
govern its welfare and the prepara- 
tion for its best and wisest admin- 
istration. Without undue senti- 
mentality and without a weak 
yielding to the demands of tradi- 
tion, we may yet fairly insist that 
the education of women should in- 
clude definite preparation for the 
maintenance of the home and care- 
ful consideration of the relation of 
the home to the common good. The 
fact that some women may not pre- 
side over homes of their own does 
not in the least alter the general 
question nor warrant us in exclud- 
ing from the education of women a 
consideration of the work which is 
to be their greatest and most sacred 
responsibility. 

There is no doubt that many mar- 
riages are delayed, that the thought 
of individual homes is abandoned 
and that many homes are given up 
after a brief experiment because the 
home makers have not studied their 
art, and -have not learned how ex- 
penditure can be adjusted to in- 
come, how non-essentials can be 
made subordinate to the essentials, 
and how the complex life of the 
family may be so administered that 
each member may get the best out 
of every day. Those who have 
studied the problem know that 
the failures are due largely to igno- 
rance and inefficiency. If women 
are to accept such responsibilities, 


they certainly ought to be prepared 
io meet them wisely. It is idle for 
us to assume that the average girl 
is well prepared to meet them under 
existing conditions of life and 
schemes of education. How can 
progress be made in this direc- 
tion? 

Something has been conceded by 
accepting in our public schools 
courses of study in household arts 
which balance the courses in manu- 
ual training provided for the boys. 
This, at least, indicates that we ex- 
pect our daughters to be intelli- 
gently familiar with the necessary 
processes which go on in our homes. 
This instruction, however, is spo- 
radic and infrequent. It is not re- 
quired for entrance to high school 
or college and it has not yet been 
considered essential to a liberal edu- 
cation. The physician spends four 
years after graduation from college 
in professional study and he serves 
two or three years more in hospitals 
at home or abroad before he enters 
upon his practice. The lawyer adds 
three years of professional training 
to his undergraduate course. The 
teacher follows a prolonged course 
of normal training. The business 
man serves a long apprenticeship. 
But the home keeper steps lightly 
from college into the responsibil- 
ities of the home as readily as if she 
were prepared to meet them. The 
health of the family, the cost of liv- 
ing, the adjustment of the home in- 
ierests are now in her hands, and 
she has to guess at the solution of 
her problem or depend upon her 
neighbors for a recital and interpre- 
tation of their experiences, when 
she seeks enlightenment. Such a 
condition is absurd and it is time 
for us to recognize its absurdity. 
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The tuition of girls, already be- 
gun in schools which admit house- 
hold arts should be extended 
throughout the school course, unless 
it is definitely and wisely provided 
for in the home. It should be re- 
quired unless the student has proved 
that she has already received the 
instruction outside the school;— 
that she is capable and well in- 
formed. The maturer education of 
women in academy and college 
should include physiology and hy- 
giene, sanitation, with a fair knowl- 
edge of the fundamental sciences, a 
knowledge of foods and their prepa- 
ration, of clothing and its manu- 
facture, of house-building, lighting, 
heating, ventilating and all the kin- 
dred questions. The well trained 
woman should also see the relation 
of these home questions to the pub- 
lic life. The milk supply, questions 
_ of drainage and sewerage, the adul- 
teration of foods, all these should be 
within her field of observation and 
she should be_ intelligently  in- 
structed concerning them. The 
care of children, the elementary 
principles of nursing, the necessities 
of youth and age, these too are sub- 
jects for her consideration. She is 
narrowly educated if these have 
not been included; she is ignorant 
and untaughi if she attempts them 
without instruction. 

Whatever may be hey position in 
the world she cannot waive these 
responsibilities. No life which can 
be imagined frees her from such de- 
mands. She is not equal to the sit- 
uation, she is not prepared for the 


life she has to lead, she is not reason- 
ably nor generously educated, ex- 
cept as she has made herself ready 
to meet these responsibilities. 

No one imagines that this course 
of instruction, however it may be 
secured, completes the requirements 
of the woman’s education. Know- 
ing these specific subjects, she must 
also add the iraining which will give 
her general intelligence, sympathy 
with life, admiration for the good 
and the beautiful, and ability to per- 
ceive it wherever it may be found. 

Her academic training will be 
none the less effective because it is 
no longer separate from the general 
training requisite to a woman’s life. 
The poem, the painting, the statue 
will appeal not less but more to the 
woman whose education has been 
wisely planned. If this ideal of edu- 
cation were conceded we _ should 


soon discover in our colleges for 


women a differentiation of courses 
and a greater emphasis upon sci- 
ence with possibility of experiment 
and practice in the common arts, 
which are so curiously vague and so 
strangely misunderstood. We 
should multiply insti.utions for such 
specific training, and should lay 
greater stress upon the education 
which is provided by the home it- 
self. Furthermore, seeing the sub- 
ject in its true perspective, we 
should learn that the larger freedom 
lies not in relief from immediate re- 
sponsibility, but in the ability to do 
our part in the world’s work and in 
the larger knowledge which makes 
us free to serve. 





School Gardens 


By Puitre Emerson. 


HE ancestral home of this 
school garden is a farm 
among the New England 
Hills. From beneath the shelter 
of the homestead’s mighty oak a 
barefoot boy often trudged forth 
following his father along the “Old 
Road” to the sunny kitchen gar- 
den. The boy shared in the work 
of preparing the level beds of soil 
for onions, beets, parsnips, and the 
like, and begged to help plant the 
sweet corn, beans, and peas. In the 
walled garden, just beyond the 
dooryard well, where were plums, 
pears and grapes, currants and 
gooseberries, rhubarb and_horse- 
radish, he gathered hops for yeast, 
sage for Thanksgiving turkey stuf- 
fing, and caraway seeds for his own 
cookies. Although playing Indians 
or going fishing seemed greatly 
preferable to the labor of planting, 
hoeing, or harvesting the more ex- 
tensive field crops, the charm of 
the farm life, amid cultivated fields 
and the wild wood that encroached 
on pasture and meadow, still pos- 
sessed the boy’s soul when a city 
school claimed his supervision. 
The genesis of one school garden 
is doubtless typical of all. Knowl- 
edge of the value of the boyhood 
training he received on a New 
Hampshire farm must have led 
Superintendent Peaslee of Lynn to 
urge the School Committee to ap- 
propriate money for gardens in the 
school yards of the city of Lynn. 
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Personal realization of the value 
of contact with the problems of na- 
ture doubtless led the business men 
of the city to respond so generous- 
ly to the solicitation of the princi- 
pal of the Cobbet School that plans 
for gardening were given wide 
scope. The movement is the em- 
bodiment in practical form of the 
dreams of pent-up city folk, who 
wish for their children at least a 
tithe of the opportunities that were 
the heritage of all ere stores and 
factories called us from the farm- 
stead to the city tenement. The 
school garden is a phase of the re- 
turn to nature. 

The Puritan spirit 
duty, not beauty. 
the New England uplands, and 
their descendants with difficulty 
wrestled a livelihood from stony 
hillsides. They had no time for 
art. The brick walls of the early 
factories, and the neighboring rows 
of tenements were wholly ungra- 
cious, and destitute of the charms 
that gather round farm homes with 
the growth of tree and vine. But 
ship and factory in time brought 
prosperity and leisure, and village 
improvement societies marked the 
natural awakening to the value of 
beautiful surroundings. The old- 
fashioned gardens that were an 
heritage from England in prosper- 
ous colonial towns are coming in- 
to general favor. Private lawns 
and public parks are gay with beds 
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of tulips in spring and _ brilliant 
with annuals in the autumn. It is 
therefore natural that school gar- 
dens should very commonly take the 
form of an effort to beautify the 
bare gravels of school yards. In- 
deed too frequently the school play- 
ground has disappeared, and the 
relaxation of recess with it, that the 
greensward, shrubbery and flower 
plots typical of suburban homes 
might surround the schoolhouse and 
please the passerby. In Lynn no 
school yard lacks its lines or beds 
of shrubbery or flowers; yet gener- 
ous space has been everywhere 
conserved for sports. While re- 
sponding to the call of the times 
that beauty should be present ev- 
erywhere, no other right of the 
children has been sacrificed in at- 
taining this. 

These introductory paragraphs 
illustrate the truth that school gar- 
dens are representative of broad so- 
cial movements. Other instainces 
of the applicability of this truth 
might be considered. There is 
alarm at the concentration of pop- 
ulation in cities, and the related 
failure to appreciate farm oppor- 
tunities. The school garden in 
some of its forms is a response to 
this feeling of danger. The tene- 
ment has replaced, in part, the vil- 
lage home. The school garden may 
serve to renew a love for true 
homes and homeyards that shall 
clear up the neglected spots of city 
outskirts and lead many families 
to purchase homes, health and hap- 
piness in the suburbs. School gar- 
dens are significant of the aims of 
the people, and have been founded 
as one of the many means that are 
to secure social advance. 


The Cobbet School gardens, re- 
sponsive to these social forces, were 
started in 1902. One April day, 
while the girls of the eighth grade 
were in the cooking school, the 
boys of the same classes came to 
the school yard with their teach- 
ers. There they received their first 
lesson in manual training. Circu- 
lar beds, ten feet in diameter, were 
outlined on the hard gravel, at 
either side the front door. Then 
with crowbar and pick, with shovel 
and hoe, the gravel was removed 
and wheeled away to grade up a 
hollow in the yard. The labor soon 
discovered some muscles that Swed- 
ish gymnastics had given scant 
development, but the pupils worked 
with a will until a full foot of ashes 
and pebbles was removed. Some 
who were slow to comprehend their 
books proved ready of wit with 
tools in their hands. The teachers 
knew their pupils better through 
training them under new and freer 
conditions. It was immediately ev- 
ident from a pedagogical standpoint 
that this commencement ought not 
to be the end. 

Many a lesson have teachers as 
well as pupils learned from these 
two garden plots. The first year 
they were neatly edged with sod, 
then planted with annuals and bed- 
ding plants. What a jolly chance 
they gave for games of tag. In- 
stead of merely reducing the size 
of the playground they seemed to 
multiply its power to give health- 
ful exercise. But alas, the turf! 
In the excitement of sport every 
runner discovered that the smaller 
the circle the quicker he could com- 
pass it. By imperceptible degrees 
the ring of grass disappeared. But 
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the flowers rose into view and were 
too dearly cherished to encroach 
upon even when thereby one might 
hope to escape capture. The dif- 
ficulty has been solved by placing 
a low rail about these beds. This 
protects the beds even when, while 
planted with bulbs in autumn or 
seeded in spring, they show only 
bare soil. The children find num- 
erous secondary advantages; for 
instance the rail serves very well 
as a seat. Every year the two cir- 
cles present a fresh problem. The 
teachers have learned much in 
planning and directing their treat- 
ment. Now, tall perennial grasses, 
intermingled with gesneriana_ tu- 
lips, occupy the centers. The 
broad outer rings are used for tu- 
lips and pansies in spring, and for 
annuals, or tender plants such as 
carnation pinks, for the summer and 
autumn. We profit by the advice 
of the gardeners of the district, 
and the homes of all the children 
hear of the results. 

The hearty approval of the school 
authorities, indicated by their award 
of twenty dollars to the school for 
soil, was most important. Official 
sanction and aid should be given 
school gardens from the first. In- 
deed, a good start is so often the 
one thing needful for full success. 
The community is ready to aid 
teachers and scholars to continue 
the good work. One neighbor of 
the Cobbet School offered a large 
number of bulbs for the gardens. 
But there was then no soil free to 
receive them. Rather than aban- 
don the gift, the principal resolved 
to present the case to several of 
the parents and ask their aid. The 
first gentleman called upon re- 


sponded at once with a ten dollar 
bill. This at once met the immedi- 
ate need, but such unexpected 
interest and hearty support meant 
that plans ought to expand. 
The first gifts of plants and 
money were but precursors of 
further aid. Not every parent 
could give ten dollars or five dol- 
lars, and indeed comparatively few 
have been invited to make contri- 
butions; but while some have de- 
clined to help, the people generally 
have readily given aid in propor- 
tion to their means, thereby secur- 
ing the moral support and active 
interest of the community. 

The progress of the work often 
recalled the exploit of Tom Sawyer 
in whitewashing a fence with ease. 
The work of excavating trenches 
in which to place soil was assigned 
by sections to the boys of different 
rooms. The gravel was very com- 
pact and the picks were heavy. The 
wheelbarrow loads of gravel or soil 
were unweildy for little chaps to 
trundle along. But the boys who 
were not sharers in the work cast 
envious eyes upon those who could 
handle a shovel or hoe at recess or 
before school instead of merely 
playing. Every class besought an 
assignment. It was hard to keep 
the children from working in in- 
clement weather. This threatened 
difficulties. One irate parent for- 
got that his boy might have caught 
cold as a result of racing through 
mud puddles, rather than because 
he shoveled wet gravel at school 
before the principal came and bade 
him wait for sunshine to return. 
The father therefore vigorously a- 
nathematized the garden work n the 
daily paper. The School Commit- 
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tee, however, voted approval at its 
next meeting, one member testify- 
ing that whereas he could hardly 
get his boy to sweep the concrete 
walk at home that same boy was 
ready to work hard in the school 
garden. It was evident that out- 
door labor had acquired an interest 
and standing that was a valuable 
feature of a boy’s education; and 
the next issue of the Lynn Item 
expressed the editor’s praise and 
gave a long illustrated sketch of 
the gardens. 

One of the earliest features of 
the Cobbet gardens to take shape 
was the wild garden. A ten foot 


strip of soil varying from eight to 
sixteen inches in depth was placed 
next the iron street fence during 
the first two years of the work. It 
is a hundred and fifty feet in length. 


As soon as a portion of the bed was 
ready transplanting commenced. 
Groups of boys met the principal 
soon after sunrise on many morn- 
ings, went to the nearest wood- 
lands or wild pasture lands, and 
carefully spaded up shrubs, herbs, 
and ferns, with their roots sur- 
rounded by generous masses of 
their native soil. These were taken 
to school in a wheelbarrow and lit- 
tle carts. After a halt for break- 
fast on the way, there was still 
time to set the plants in the school 
garden before the opening bell 
rang. At other times parties of 
boys and girls, with a teacher or 
two, accompanied the principal on 
collecting trips at the close of the 
school day. Sometimes Saturday 
excursions were made deeper into 
the woods, or out along country 
roadways. One of the parents 
loaned his coachman and carriage 


that larger shrubs might be 
brought without difficulty. And all 
this work afforded further oppor- 
tunity for knowing individual chil- 
dren and for leading them to know 
and love nature. 

It is surprising how many native 
plants can find a home within a few 
hundred square feet of space. For 
three years plants have _ been 
brought to our wild garden and 
yet there is abundant room for 
more. There are some fifty shrubs 
ranging from viburnums ten feet 
in height to the little prairie willow 
and the low blueberry bushes. 
Many of these species are repre- 
sented by clumps rather than sin- 
gle specimens. Though tall they 
take seemingly no ground space 
for humbler plants grow among 
them and find nearly as much 
room as though there were no roots 
beneath and no branches above. 
There are groups and colonies of 
some two hundred and fifty native 
herbs, ferns, sedges, and the like, 
growing thriftily; yet generous 
space is left for half as many new 
species to be added. After the 
commoy desirable sorts had been 
taken from the woods of Lynn, 
plants were brought from distant 
points. In 1904 dozens of new 
species were introduced from New 
Hampshire, New York and the 
southern New England coast. 
Friends of the school, as well as its 
teachers and pupils, took pains to 
secure growing wild plants and to 
bring them safely to the gardens. 

Since the garden adjoins a main 
street in the heart of the city, it 
attracts general interest. When 
plants are at their best, pencilled 
wooden tags raised high on neat 
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sticks tell the children, and the pub- 
lic, tod, their names and values. 
\any a man or woman sees in the 
garden for the first time since 
-hildhood days the rarer wild flow- 
rs he used to seek. The botany 
‘lass of the High School visit the 
garden with their teacher since it 
‘xhibits more plants than miles of 
ield work could discover. The 
-hildren of the primary and ele- 
uentary classes, with their teach- 
‘rs, gather beside it at recess to 
greet and discuss the new flowers 
as they appear. In fact for school 
aud city alike the wild garden pre- 
sents the seasonal cycle of plant 
life attractively and in manifold va- 
riety. 

The gardens are closely related 
to school work. Near the water 
plants and the swamp plants of the 
wild garden, in their sunken tubs, 
is a space that is as yet given up to 
geographical plants. Here there 
are square-yard plots of the grains, 
—wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
buckwheat; also patches of fodder 
crops,—alfalfa, millet, cow-peas, 
vetch, Kaffir-corn, broom-corn, field- 
corn; and plots or specimens of 
such other economic plants as cot- 
ton, flax, hemp, tobacco, sugar- 
beets, chicory. These plots are ev- 
en more valuable than related spec- 
imens in the school museum, for 
the purpose of giving meaning and 
interest to the text of school ge- 
ographies. Many a passing work- 
man or woman, too, pauses to look 
through the fence and read the labels 
that name the various crops. The 
gardens help the prescribed school 
studies in other ways also. For in- 
stance they afford an ever available 
source of material for nature study 


and for drawing lessons, and the 
experiences and observations of the 
children as they work in the gar- 
dens furnish stimulating subjects 
for practice in composition. 

Class room studies aid the garden 
work. When the children begin 
to dig in the earth in spring they 
are ready to study the soil and its 
care with interest. The school 
principal, therefore, prepared a 
series of brief texts on the relation 
of the soil to plants, the formation 
of soil, soil texture, tillage, and 
soil fertility. After experiments in 
the classroom, and experience in 
the garden, coupled with discus- 
sion by the class and reading at the 
library by individual pupils, the 
short and simple sentences of the 
text, embodying the new ideas and 
vocabulary, were presented to the 
class to make the work definite. 
These have been published in the 
Popular Educator for May, 1905. 
This year texts will be added on 
the character and requirements of 
a few common vegetables and 
flowers, also on the life history and 
means of combating the most 
troublesome weeds. Thus_ the 
work in the gardens becomes sys- 
tematic and intelligent, and the ex- 
perience with concrete problems 
there gained leads to the formula- 
tion of general conclusions that 
will be very broadly applicable 
through life. 

The Cobbet gardens have com- 
menced growth along many lines 
during their three years of life. 
There are vines started at the foot 
of the buildings to clothe their bare 
brick walls with the beauty of 
waving foliage. A new garden bed 
has just been opened where the 
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wild plants will be grouped by 
families and genera, the ferns to- 
gether, the asters, the goldenrods, 
the violets, the orchids and others. 
We fight the weeds even in the 
wild garden, but plan to devote one 
small bed solely to specimens of 
weeds properly labeled. In one 
corner is a large and flourishing 
bed of perennial flowers. There 
flourish the old-fashioned favorites 
of colonial days and also some of 
the best modern _ introductions. 
. We receive gifts from home gar- 
dens and also distribute many seed- 
lings and root divisions to start 
gardens of hardy flowers in the 
home yards of the poorer quarters 
of the district. Within the school 
yard, also, is a bed exhibiting some 
two dozen sorts of perennial and 
annual herbs, from sage and hyssop 
to pennyroyal and summer savory. 
Evidently a school garden may 
take many forms that have interest 
and practical value. 

After all, the feature of the Cob- 
bet gardens that takes most space 
is the group of beds for vegetables, 
distributed in the sunny spots be- 
tween the trees on the south side 
of our yards. Every class has a 
garden plot and every one raises 
two or several sorts of vegetables 
in the course of the season, under 
the guidance of their teacher, often 
advised by some member of the 
local horticultural society. In the 
fifteen hundred or more square feet 
of soil devoted to this work, practi- 
cally all the various sorts of garden 
vegetables and small fruits are 
found. Seeds of all kinds were gen- 
erously given the school by 
Schlegel & Fottler of Boston. 
Some of the products are taken 


home by the children, some are 
given to patrons of the school, 
some are sold,—and some, alas, are 
stolen. Hoodlumism sadly discour- 
ages the work at times. The cats 
nibbled off the earliest pea-vines, 
street urchins of other districts 
pulled the best of the early radishes 
our carnations adorned the button 
holes of a gang of young sports, 
the celery disappeared stalk by 
stalk before it was blanched, even 
while a dollar’s worth of cauli 
flowers were cut the night before 
it was planned to harvest them 
Some products were exempt be 
cause so rarely cultivated that their 
virtues were unappreciated, for in 
stance, Brussels sprouts, salsify, and 
strawberry tomatoes. Such checks 
to the work have had compensating 
values. The children realize the 
disappointment that comes to the 
owner whose cherished flowers and 
fruit are stolen. They are there- 
fore ready to respect the property 
rights of the people of the district. 
They have replanted beds that have 
been despoiled, thus learning to 
persevere in the face of discourage- 
ment. The gaidens have positive 
ethical values. 

One of our ideals is to make the 
garden self-supporting. We are on 
the alert to utilize the waste of the 
district. When a cellar is dug at a 
season when there is little demand 
for Soil, that which is excavated is 
secured for the school at low rates 
or even as a gift. Much manure is 
obtained free of cost, and at times 
that which would otherwise be 
thrown into the harbor. The pro- 
ducts of the garden, in spite of 
thieves, bring considerable return. 
Radishes and lettuce, peas and 
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beans, corn and other less common 
products find ready sale. This year 
we shall raise many hardy perennial 
flowering plants from seed in our 
cold frame and the adjoining gar- 
den plot, and shall place these on 
sale. Seedling bulbs of gladioli 
produce fine, large bulbs in a sea- 
son or two, fit for sale at several 
times the price of the bulblets, and 
they afford flowers while growing. 
School gardens ought to bring re- 
turns, and need not be a source of 
continual outlay, for the children 
should learn the economic possi- 
bilities of gardening. 

Besides serving as a laboratory 
for experiments by every class with 
its teacher, and a museum of living 
specimens of all our common plants 
of the kitchen garden, the flower 
and vegetable beds are models for 
the children’s home gardens. Over 
two-thirds of our eight hundred 
pupils had home gardens in 1904. 
More than thirty dollars’ worth of 
penny packages of seeds were pur- 
chased, and in addition some hun- 
dreds of packages of government 
seeds were given away. Of course 
the babies of the block, the cats and 
the puppies, destroyed some gar- 
dens, while the plants in others 
died during the season of country 
vacations, _yet many produced 
flowers and vegetables worthy of 
place on home tables, and _ all 
taught the children practical les- 
sons of labor and life. 

One of the ultimate aims of the 
Cobbet gardens is to arouse the 
community to such a love for gar- 
dening as shall make every family 
desirous of occupying a home per- 
manently, which they may make 
beautiful and also profitable in its 


surroundings. There will be less 
call for moving vans when more 
seeds and garden tools are in de- 
mand. Fathers will spend less time 
in saloons the more they spend 
with their children in garden work. 
Thrifty habits may thereby be 
formed and money saved to pur- 
chase homes that have become en- 
deared by home labor, until the 
city’s population shall become more 
stable. School gardens and related 
children’s gardens at home are so- 
cial forces of value. 

The school garden movement de- 
serves adoption by all school sys- 
tems, for it so relates itself to the 
ordinary school curriculum, and so 
aids the accomplishment of the ends 
of education, that it is no fad, but 
is a means of instruction and train- 
ing of prime value. The movement 
deserves support by every commun- 
ity for it will in turn richly reward 
its promoters. The school gardens 
of Lynn have met the hearty com- 
mendation of our local Houghton 
Horticultural Society, and have 
been stimulated by the annual 
prizes of the society. Now the 
spirit of interest awakened at the 
Cobbet School gardens is giving 
new life to this old and honorable, 
but lately declining, horticultural 
society, stimulating its activities 
and increasing its membership. It 
may be prophesied that as the chil- 
dren come both to love garden work 
and to perform it intelligently and 
skilfully, the art of horticulture 
will be yet more honored, our cities 
will become more beautiful, and 
our people more prosperous and 
happy through an enlarged and en- 
riched home life. 
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Sifting Popular Statistics 


The National Civic Federation 
fulfills one great function among 
many others in the sifting of sia- 
tistics current on public questions 
which pass as the staple data of the 
controversy without due warrant 
for so doing. An evident error in 
the statistics of child labor in the 
United States, the collision of au- 
thorities on the subject in the Na- 
tional Civic Federation’s discussions 
has availed to narrow down so that, 
whereas it had been believed that 
the number of children of tender 
years employed in mills and 
factories was two million, the fact 
seemed to be that taking out the 
million and more engaged in agri- 
culture and the half million who 
were under sixteen but probably 
over fourteen, the total number 
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would not be more than two hun- 
dred thousand. This little correc- 
tion of more than a million and 
three-quarters was certainly worth 
while making, and must be taken 
into account in all future discus 
sions of child labor, and legislatio1 
against it. Similarly the statistic 
concerning immigration have bee: 
put through the sifting process o 
discussion on the Federation plat- 
form, with the result of assigning 
some important premises assumed 
in the argument over restriction o 
immigration to the category o 
things that are “not so.” 

It is familiarly stated, for in 
stance, that the proportion of “alien’ 
dependents out of each one thou- 
sand alien population is thirty as 
compared with five in one thousand 
of the naturalized population and 
two-and-one-half in every one thou- 
sand of native population. Of ihis 
statement, taken from the Bureau 
of Immigration Report for 1904, 
Mr M. Nathan Bijur, vice-president 
of the United Hebrew Charities, 
leaves absolutely nothing. Though 
it started in an official document and 
has gone the rounds of the entire 
literature of immigration statistics, 
he pronounces it, “absolu.ely a base- 
less statement; it has not the ghosi 
of a foundation and never had.” 
His demonstration is too long for 
quotation here but the main point of 
it is that the Bureau’s report com- 
pares’ the one million of males for- 
eign born of voting age in the 
United States unnaturalized, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, with 
the thirty thousand alien depend- 
ents. Now this one million repre- 
sents only males of voting age. On 
the other hand the total of thir.y 
thousand alien dependents is made 
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up of men, women and children, 
and not only that but men, women 
and children who have been in this 
suntry all the way from five to 
venty years. The New York 
ate Board of Charities report for 
95, taking nine hundred and thir- 
y-nine cases of inmates in the 
imshouses, tabulated by the -Com- 
ssioner-general of Immigration, 
ind that 554 of these were wo- 
‘n, and that more than seventy- 
ive percent of all the cases in the 
nshouses tabulated in the govern- 
nent report had been in the coun- 
ty five years and some forty, fifty 
nd sixty years. Manifestly all de- 


luctions drawn as to character of 
resent immigration as to disease, 
lependents, insanity, etc., based on 
such figuring are utterly mislead- 


ing. In short, Mr. Bijur contends 


that the criminality, the drunken- 
ness, the “crimes” for which juve- 
nile prisoners have been convicted 
are such offenses as go everywhere 
with a poor population and that 
you would naturally find more poor 
among the immigrants than rich and 
hence that you are not discovering 
anything startling when you reveal 
that the immigrant is poor. But 
Mr. Bijur goes on to prove that 
though the immigrants are poor, 
to bring up one million people to 
the age of the immigrants coming 
to us each year would admittedly 
cost the country over $500,000,000 
and hence we are that much “in” 
annually through immigration. 
Professor Walter F. Willcox of 
Cornell University on the same side 
of the discussion contended that if 
we were to reverse the traditional 
policy of the country, that of hos- 
pitality to European new-comers, 
“the burden of proof that it is in- 


jurious must be held to rest with 
the other side.” He shows that the 
population of Europe has increased 
from 130,000,000, according to our 
besi knowledge, in one hundred and 
fifty years to the present 400,000,- 
ooo. At that distance of time there 
were practically no people of Euro- 
pean stock living outside of Europe, 
while at the present there are one 
hundred millions of such. He point- 
ed out that notwithstanding the mil- 
lions of people are coming to us 
from Europe, the population of 
Europe is growing faster than ever 
before, because of the benefits sent 
back to Europe, not only from the 
United States but from South Amer- 
ica and Australia. In other words, 
the movement of the population 
looked at as a world-question is 
evidenily for the world’s good and 
hence establishes the presumption 
in favor of the traditional “open 
door” policy of the United States. 
It is only when the immigration 
shall become, instead of one million 
or so a year, five million or ten mil- 
lion a year that Professor Willcox 
would begin to worry and then he 
would only ask the question “Is the 
process of assimilation keeping pace 
with the process of immigration?” 
He did not believe in the statistics 
of immigrants’ extra criminality any 
more than Mr. Bijur did. “I con- 
fess,” he says, “that I have been un- 
able to find in the figures properly 
qualified the evidence that there is 
any considerably greater tendency 
on the pari of the immigrants them- 
selves to commit crime than there is 
on the part of the native popula- 
tion.” Professor Maurice Loeb re- 
marked upon the statistics that 
“they are really very startling—so 
startling that there is evidently 
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something wrong in them.” He il- 
lustrated it from those concerning 
the criminality of Chinamen in this 
country. “Of course,’ he argued, 
“if ninety-six per cent of the China- 
men happened to be of an age when 
the criminal tendency is strongest, 
whereas only twenty-four per cent. 
of the entire population of the 
United States are of that age, you 
would expect the Chinaman to suffer 
by a comparison based on these 
statistics.” The same thing is true, 
of course, as regards Italians, Rus- 
sians and immigrants generally as 
reported upon by the Bureau of Im- 
migration. 


The Boston Post-Master 


General 


The new Post-Master General, as 
a Bostonian, must have had his at- 
tention called often during the past 
dozen years to the postal reforms 
advocated by the Postal Progress 
League, whose headquarters were 
for years in Boston but have with 
the broadening of the movement 
to the West been transferred to 
New York City. The League is 
about to issue a periodical with an 
edition of 500,000. Mr. Meyer’s 
residence in several continental 
countries during his diplomatic 
career must have brought home to 


him the responsibilities of the post- - 


al service for promoting the wel- 
fare of the great mass of the peo- 
ple everywhere,—possibilities to 
which the United States postal ser- 
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vice is as yet a stranger. It is one 
of the curious outs in our national 
achievement that even such coun- 
tries as Italy and Turkey in Europe 
enjoy lower rates of postage, tc- 
gether with better facilities tha: 
we do; while such advanced anil 
enlightened nations as Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Switzerlan:! 
fairly distance it in the use of mod 
ern inventions and methods of com 
munication and transportation in 
connection with the post office. Th 
commercial interest in the tele 
graph, telephone and express ser 
vices has thus far triumphant: 
stood off the reform which woul 
make the modern system available 
at cost to the whole public. 

Mr. Meyer is first of all the suc 
cessful man of business. His train 
ing in politics at home and in di- 
plomacy abroad should enable him 
to bring matured abilities to his 
new task of making the United 
States Postal Service second to none 
in the world. The time is auspi- 
cious, the spirit of reforming pro- 
gress is in the air; the new year 
marks the end of the domination of 
the railroad influence in legislation 
by means of free passes to nation- 
al legislators and officials. Massa- 
chusetts would give the new post 
master general a hearty send-off in 
a career which would identify a 
representative son of hers with a 
policy resulting in the bringing up 
of the United States postal service 
to the full measure of social use 
and importance emplified by the 
modern post office in Europe. 





A Wireless Elopement 


By Stretta MILiter NEAL 


¢¢7 TELL you plainly, I don’t 


like it. This cutting off your 
own family! There’ll always 


be orphans’ homes and always 


somebody to endow ’em, but it isn’t 
every man has as likely a grand- 
daughter to inherit his fortune as 
you have, Cap’n North. That’s the 
It’s going 


way J feel about it. 
against nature, 7 say.” 

“Nature be hanged!” roared the 
testy old man, who had called in 
“Squire” Benton to draw up a new 
will. “It ain’t a question of nature. 
lf twas, I’d have a grandson to take 
up the business when I’m through 
with it. I won't be opposed any 
longer. Pheby’s got to take her 
place or be put in it. That’s what 
I’ve got to say.” 

“Of course, of course, it’ll be just 
as you say,” said the Squire, drily. 
“But maybe Miss Pheby don’t think 
it’s merely a matter of business. 
Most young women I’ve seen seem 
to sort of think marriage is a matier 
of sentiment.” 

“Sentiment! Bah! And most 
young women that you’ve known 
made fools of themselves, I bet. I 
tell you Pheby shall marry Whit- 
lock—by Bunting, she’ll marry him 
to-morrow, or I’ll leave every cent 
to the Orphans’ Home down at 
Sandcove.” 

“M-m. What seems to be Miss 
Pheby’s intention in the matter?” 

“Intentions! She ain’t got any. 
She wants to marry Dick Fairchild 
—no account house-planning fellow. 
Says she don’t love Whitlock. 
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Love! Bah! 
know.” 
“M-m!” said Benton, again. 
“Well, I reckon a girl might go a 
shorter way and fare worse’n young 
Dick. He’s a clever young man, 
North. Got ideas about his head 
and ain’t afraid of himself. House 
planning ain’t a slouch profession 
these days; good men get good 
money. Tain’t like it was in our 
day—just a roof and four walls made 
a house, and styles were all one in 
houses. People want something 
different these days, and they pay 
for it. Young’s Dick’s all right, I 
should say. An’ if he loves her’— 
“Loves! A lot lovin’ would help 
him to keep the Line a running! 
Do you think I’ve worked seventy 
year to get the North Line seitled 
good and firm, an’ that I’m going to 
turn it over to a young noodle that 
spends his time drawing curly 
things on paper to build fool houses 
by. The North Line’s going to play 
between them southern islands and 
our ports long after the old man’s 
dead—I tell you that, and by all 
that’s holy that girl’s got to marry to 
keep it going. Why, Benton, them 
German ships has been pushing me 
out right in my own ports, or trying 
to. I’ve got ’em on the run now, 
but if a poor hand took hold, they’d 
drive us out in two years. No sir. 
No architects for me. I ain’t many 
more years on this deck, an’ Pheby 
must marry Whitlock. He’s the 
only man along the coast that knows 
the business the way I do. He’s 


I tell you she don’t 
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been a boy under me an’ now he’s 


a man under me, an’ he’s been in. 


every port we reach. You can’t fool 
him an’ you can’t bluff him. He'll 
hold his own with the Dutchmen. 
They won’t make much more off’n 
him than they have off’n the old man 
—an’ that an’t much!” 

“Couldn’t he do that for you and 
not marry Pheby? Be reasonable, 
Cap’n.” 

“That’s what Pheby’s always 
saying. You been talking to her? 
Well, he might fight ’em as hard as 
manager as he would if he was 
Pheby’s husband—an’ again he 
might not. If they paid him a big 
salary, or made him manager, or 
something—why, where’d you be? 
The North Line would be done for 
—gone to Davy’s locker. Why 
couldn’t Pheby ’a’ been a boy? What 
can a girl do? No! No! She’s got 
to marry Whiilock—and by crab, 
she’ll marry him tomorrow.” 

“Look here, Cap’n, what good’s 
it going to do to disinherit Pheby— 
s’posin’ she don’t marry Whitlock?” 

“Yes, that’s it. What good’ll it 
do. But if I can’t have my way in 
one thing, I will in another. So 
that’s settled, Benton. Don’t you 
let me hear another thing about it. 
It’s settled!” and the glasses on the 
table hopped and rang as the Cap- 
tain brought down his big fist. 

“Just as you say, Cap’n, just as 
you say. But let’s have Miss Pheby 
in—just to talk it over like and tell 
her what you want.” 

“Talk! Ain’t I talked till I’m 
winded? But she might as well 
know. It'll hurry her some to get 
ready to-morrow—eh, Squire?” 

“Pheby, Pheby,” he called, throw- 
ing open the door and waiting. He 
was one of the fast disappearing line 


of seafaring men such as the ‘Cape 
and the North Shore produced for 
generations—men who knew dan- 
ger, faced it bravely, and had their 
own way on sea and land. For a 
hundred and fifty years the North 
had lived at Wellport, on the quie: 
little Wellport bay, fourteen mile: 
or so down from Provincetown anc 
the tip of the Cape, where the ol 
Bay State melts into the ocean 
Cap’n Ezra was the last of the line 
and he was valiantly fighiing death. 
Besides him, there was not a North 
remaining except Phoebe. But he 
had profited more than any others, 
for he had shrewdly built up the 
North Line into a great shipping 
company between southern ports 
and northern cities, driving out 
rivals as they appeared—except the 
German line that had of late given 
him more worry than all the others 
he had vanquished. He knew well 
enough their plan was to keep in 
business until he died, hoping then 
to win the advantage his keen busi- 
ness sense refused to yield. 

But though the Captain might 
know the resources of the “Dutch- 
men,” he didn’t know those of his 
granddaughter Phoebe; she was a 
daughter of the Norths, and under 
the careless manner that she wore 
were the resolution and shrewdness 
of the Captain himself. 

“What is it, Grandfather,’ she 
asked, as she gave Squire Benton a 
smilesand nod. 

“Set down, Pheby. I want to talk 
to you about Whitlock.” 

“Again, Grandfather?” 

The Squire put his hand up to 
cover a smile. 

“Yes, Pheby. 


I’ve had Squire 
here come over to-night to get his 


opinion. You know what I want, 
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Pheby—lI’ve told you often enough. 
I’m geitin’ old, and I want to die 
knowin’ that things ain’t goin’ to 
rack and ruin. Pheby, they’s no use 
talkin’, the North Line has got to be 
run! 

“Why, of course, Grandfather. 
Nobody thinks anything else. It 
will be.” 

“Not if some curly-queue drawing 
feller marries you, it won’t, Pheby. 
You got to marry Whitlock.” 

“I’m afraid not, Grandfather. I 
don’t see how it means that. The 
Line can go on without that.” 

“No!” thundered the Captain. “I 
siy no! Who'd run it?” 

“Td manage it, Grandfather? 
don’t you think I know something 
about the line? I’ve known pretty 
near as much about it as you have.” 

“Yes,” he said impatiently, “I 
guess you know somethin’ about it, 


but you can’t rum it. A woman can’t 
inake things go, they don’t know 


how to start_even. No, by Jerry! 
You got to marry Whitlock, for he’s 
the only man that can beat them 
Dutchmen and save the Line. And 
right here is the end, Pheby. You 
marry Whitlock to-morrow, or 
Squire Benton will draw me a new 
will and leave everything to the Or- 
phans’ Home.” 

“Yes, Grandfather,” she smiled 
back; but the Squire saw that she 
grew a bit white. 

“Don’t you think I mean it?” 
roared the old man. 

“Yes, I think you do, and I never 
knew a North who went back on his 
word. And that means I’m not go- 
ing to marrv anyone but Dick, for 
fe said so.” 

There was another brave smile, 
and she poked old Tabby indiffer- 
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ently with her slipper. Her grand- 
father exploded. 

“Dick Fairchild! Lazy! Good 
for nothing! He hasn’t energy 
enough to take care of himself. 
You’ve said you won’t marry any 
one but him, eh? Did he ever say 
he’d marry you? Did he ever ask 
you to marry him? In my day a 
young man had spunk enough to 
court a girl.” 

“But Grandfather—you know! 
Dick hasn’t any fortune—no money 
except what he makes. And he’s 
proud. He wouldn’t ask an heiress 
to marry him, and, of course he 
thinks I am to have your money. 
Now that I’m not, of course—Oh, 
he’ll ask me now, I guess.” 

“Pheby girl, you—you—don’t drive 
me too far. I don’t want to cut you 
off, dear. Be reasonable. Whit- 
lock’s a good fellow and loves you— 
and besides, he’s got a tidy bank ac- 
count of his own. What do you 
want?” 

“There, Grandfather, don’t get ex- 
asperated again. You're lots nicer 
when you’re not angry—and harder 
to resist.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. Why don’t you 
do what I want, then?” 

“T would if I could.” One arm 
was round his neck. “But you 
know I can’t, Grandfather. I don’t 
care for Whitlock, and—he drinks.” 

Squire Benton turned an inquiring 
glance on the Captain. 

“Drinks! Bah! Young men sow 
their wild oats! Drinks! Don’t I 
drink?—always have. Once he’s 
married, he’ll be all right.” 

“But he must be that way before 
I marry him—an-l he isn’t. I don’t 
think I’d be a success as a reformer.” 

“Pheby, Pheby, you’re mad! Cod- 
fish, but you take it cool. One 
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would never think it was such a lit- 
tle thing to turn down a cool mil— 
never mind! Pheby, I'll play fair. 
You marry either Dick Fairchild or 
Whitlock by tomorrow noon, and 
the money’s yours anyhow.” 

“Ts that fair, Grandfather? Why, 
you know Dick’s on his way to 
Europe!” 

The Captain grinned sheepishly 
and looked down as he met the 
Squire’s eye. Then he chuckled. 

“Well, I’ll stand by what I said.” 

“Then I suppose it’s settled,” said 
Pheby, quietly, with a little hard set 
about the lips. “Well, I'll agree, 
Grandfather.” 

“That's right, my dear! That’s 
the way. No use for you to-night, 
after all, Squire. I told you. Keep 
a firm hand on the women, that’s 
the way. So you will marry Whit- 
lock, Pheby? At noon to-morrow, 
squire.” 

“T said I would marry him or Dick 
by noon, to-morrow, Grandfather. 
That’s all. Good-night. Good- 
night, Mr. Benton.” 

She took the old lawyer’s hand 
affectionately, but her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

“T told you, Squire, I told you,” 
boasted the Captain, as he said 
good-night. 

“Yes, Cap’n, you told me. Well, 
I'll come round ’long about eleven 
to-morrow, and see what happens.” 

Phebe was up before six in the 
morning. She had a long walk be- 
fore her, and she was in such haste 
that she took no breakfast. It was 
scarcely seven when she knocked at 
the door of the old dwelling house 
by the door of which hung the fresh- 
lv-made sign, WILLIAM HACK- 
ETT, Lawyer, Justice of the Peace. 

“Why, Phoebe, you here?” 


Six feet of sturdy young man 
concentrated itself in the surprise 
with which Mr. Hackett spoke. 

“Yes, I know, Billy. But it’s aw 
fully important. I walked all t! 
way over to South Wellport. 
want you to marry me.” 

For a moment his face glowed. 

“Marry you! Why, Phoebe, y: 
know there hasn’t been a day”— 

“Yes, I know, Billy, but I dor’ 
mean...that way. I want you 
marry me to somebody else.” 

He turned and looked oui of t! 
window. 

She went over and laid a hand « 
his shoulder. “If it could be any- 
body else, Billy, it would be you. 
But it’s only Dick. I’m in trouble, 
and I want you to help me.” 

He took her hand and held it a 
moment. “Tell me about ii,” he 
said, simply. 


She ran through the story. 
“So you mean to marry Dick,” he 


said. “But Dick’s somewhere off 
the Newfoundland coast. If you 
promised your Grandfather, Phoehe, 
I’m afraid you’re done for. There 
isn’t any way’ — 

“Oh, but Billy, there is. 
that do?” 

He glanced at the scrap of paper 
she had been scribbling on. 

“By George, girl, you’re—you’re 
splendid. Wait. I'll see if it will 
go—I think it will. You ought to 
be a lawyer’s wife... . Phoebe!” 

‘Billy, it’s too bad, but—” 

“Yes...I know. I promise. Now, 
let’s see if it will do.” 

He began to plod his way through 
the books. 

“QO. K., Phoebe,” he said at last. 
“It'll do. But we must hurry. 
You’ve no time to lose. We mus: 
drive up to Wellport and then back 


Won’ 
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to the station, you know. You need 
a license.” 

There was a little catch in 
Phoebe’s voice as she said, “All 
right.” 

“Well, that’s done,” said’ Billy, 
climbing into the buggy off the car- 
riage step before the town hall. 
“Now for the station. It’s quite a 
drive back to South Wellport when 
you’re in a hurry, Phoebe. We'll 
have to flick old Dan some to keep 
up his trot.” 

“They'll let us, won’t they?” 
V’hoebe asked. “Do they let people 
use it? They do, don’t they?” 

“Well, I don’t think they do a 
great deal of local business, you 
know, but they can as well as not. 
Anyway, I know Wright. O, we'll 


do it all right, if we can only reach 
them.” 
A half hour’s fast driving brought 


them to the Highlands overlooking 
the Atlantic, east of South Well- 
port. 

“Now for business,” muttered 

Billy, as he pulled up before a little 
red office building inside a high 
stockade. “Hallo! Wright!” 
“[ say, Wright ” he added as the 
door was thrown back, “Invite us 
in. We've important 
Anything doing?” 

“No. Just on watch with Mosely 
here, and making out reports. We 
picked up the Carmania half an hour: 
ago, but nothing doing, and we 
dropped her again.” 

“Well, you get in there mighty 
quick, and pick her up again, 
Wright. We want her, and want 
her mighty bad. Get busy, old 
man.” 

Wright went inside 
“Come in,” he said. 
Miss—” 


promptly. 
“Have a chair, 


business. 
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“Miss North, for the present, 
Wright. Mr. Wright, Miss North. 
He and Moseley will be our wit- 
nesses.” 

Wright looked puzzled, but be- 
gan to work his key. “I'll pick her 
up allright,” he said, as he drew the 
loud blue flashes from the instru- 
ment. “ECC, ECC...She’s just 
about off... ECC...ECC...ECC... 
She’s driving east pretty fast over 
the Banks, but this call ought to get 
her.” 

“ECC, ECC,” went the call. Mose- 
ley sat back in his chair and 
watched. Billy and Phoebe leaned 
forward anxiously. Billy reached 
over and put his hand on hers, 

Sa cs eas ss 

The call went on interminably. 
Then suddenly Wright and Moseley 
became alert. 

“Here you are, Hackett. 
her. What next?” 

“Get Richard Fairchild, second 
class passenger. Get the ship’s 
chaplain, and have another operator 
there that knows the code.” 

For a few minutes Wright worked 
the instrument rapidly. 

“It’: a wedding, Wrighi,” Hackett 
said, hoarsely, as they waited for 
the response. His face was hard 
and his jaw set. 

“Fairchild, chaplain, and two code 
operators on hand,” announced 
Wright. 

“Tell Fairchild that I am Billy 
Fackett, and I have a license here 
to marry him and Phoebe North. 
Miss North is here ready. I’m a 
‘ustice of the peace and will perform 
the ceremony here. The chaplain 
must perform it on the ship.” 

A surprised oath slipped out of 
Wright’s mouth. Then he became 
busy again. 


I’ve got 
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“Fairchild says he doesn’t under- 
scand,” he said, presently. 

“Tell him my Grandfather says 
that I must marry either Edward 
Whitlock or him by noon to-day, 
and I’m going to marry him. I'll 
explain—sometime.” 

“Toesn’t...care...what...reason 
...iS...80...gets...young...lady,” 
spelled out Wright. “Go on, Billy. 
We may lose ’em, you know.” 

Then the old, simple service 
dashed across the water—“Do you, 
Richard Fairchild, take this wom- 
an?” Back flashed the brief, “I do.” 
“Do you, Phoebe North, take this 
man?” “I do,” said Phoebe, and the 
words flashed eastward to her lover. 
Ther the last words of proclama- 
tion were interchanged, and there 
came, “Tell my wife I’ll be home 
next steamer.” 

Congratulations from Captain and 
passengers came for a few minutes 
in a stream; but Phoebe had slipped 
her hand into Billy’s again, and 
dropped trembling into a chair. 

“Billy,” she queried, as the faint- 
ness passed, “aren’t you...awful... 
hungry ?” 

“Hungry? Phoebe, you don’t 
mean you didn’t have breakfast?” 

She shook her head. “There 
wast time.” 

It was a sirange wedding break- 
fast—a few crackers, some cheese, a 
little chianti, served on a rough 
table in the little room of the wire- 
less station, looking down the sand- 
cliffs of the Highlands. But it 
was proffered heartily and eaten 
merrily. 

“You and Mr. Moseley have been 
very good, Mr. Wright,” said 
Phoebe, blushing, “I don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

“There’s no need,” he said, as he 
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clasped her hand. They stood ai 
the gate and waved their hats after 
the departing buggy. 

At the Cap’n’s, the little wedding: 
party was waiting; for Phoebe’s 
Grandfather could see only one out- 
come to the agreement he had struc\ 
with Phoebe, and had called in 
friends for the marriage. But where 
was Phoebe? 

“T ain’t seen her this morning, ’ 
said old Mrs. Eddy, the house- 
keeper. “She wan’t to breakfast 
and no more she wan’t in her room 
| tell ye, Cap’n, she ain’t plannin’ t 
marry him.” 

“Pshaw!” said the Captain; bu 
Squire Benton saw the anxiet; 
creep into his wrinkled face. “Marry 
him! Of course she’ll marry him 
She give her word, and no North 
ever give his word an’ went back on 
it. They ain’t that kind.” 

“Cap'n, you gave your word, too 
You told her that she must eithe: 
marry Fairchild or marry Whitlock 
by noon to-day, or you’d cut her off 
Didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” sail the old man, a little 
sheepishly, then chuckled again as 
he thought of his bargain. “But she 
can’t marry Fairchild, far’s I see. 
He must be way east o’ the Banks 
by now, Squire.” 

“Just so,” said the Squire. “That’s 
why I don’t think you was quite 
fair with her, Cap’n. However, she 
made the bargain. But if she shon/d 
matry Fairchild, Cap’n—jusi s’pos- 
in’ she did find a way,—would you 
keep your word? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

“If she can marry Fairchild, an’ 
him half way to Europe, and do it 
by noon to-day,” responded the Cap- 
tain, firmly, “I’ll stick by my word 
and she can take him and the money 
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too. But,” he added, chuckling 
again, “you see she can’t.” 

“Well, here she is, Cap’n, her and 
--by Tripe, she’s got her lawyer all 
right, too. There’s Billy Hackett 
helping her out of his buggy. Cap’n, 
1 bet—” 

But the Captain wasn’t listening. 
He was at the hall door, calling up- 
stairs. “All right, Whitlock. You’d 
hetter come right down, I guess. 
Pheby’s been off buggy-ridin’ in- 
stead o’ gettin’ into her weddin’ 
togs. She won’t mind being mar- 
ried without ’em, I guess.” 

A minute later Whitlock came 
awkwardly, and rather crestfallenly, 
into the room, for by this time the 
story of Phoebe’s bargain and the 
terms on which he was to get his 
wife had spread all over Wellport. 
But no one had much time to notice 


him, for Billy and Phoebe were en- 
tering. 
“I’m sorry to have kept you wait- 


Grandfather,” Phoebe _ said, 
and Mr. Whitlock,” she 
added, less sweetly. “But I couldn’t 
get here a minute sooner. I’ve not 
had a moment’s time since early 
morning.” 

“Well, never mind that,” said the 
old man, testily. “Be.ter late than 
never—eh, Whitlock? Here she is, 
if she did make us think she’d run 
away, and the sooner we get it over, 
the quicker. Step up, Pheby. Billy, 
do you want to be best man? Gota 
best man engaged, Whitlock? 
Billy’s a mighty good one—ain’t he, 
Benton ?” 

Whitlock looked uncomfortable 
and began slowly to turn a rich 
red, but Billy intervened. 

“Before that,” he said, “I guess 
I've got something here that may 


ing, 


gently, 
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interest you, Cap’n. You'd better 
read it first.” 

He handed a paper to the Cap- 
tain, then stepped back, nodding his 
head in answer to a questioning 
glance from Benton. 

“This is to certify,” read the Cap- 
tain, slowly—“What in the dev- 
—What is this, Hackett? What do 
you mean by this foolery? Married 
to Fairchild! Why, he’s half way 
to Ireland—I hope he’ll stay there!” 

“So he is, Captain. But as justice 
of the peace, and on proper license, 
and according to law,—the whole 
thing’s perfectly straight, Captain, 
—I married him and Phoebe at a 
quarter after eleven this forenoon, 
just as the certificate says.” 

The old man turned a blank coun- 
tenance from face to face, till he 
caught a smile on _ Benton’s. 
“Squire,” he shouted. “What does 
this mean? Have you any sense? 
Tell me what is this game this 
young snipe is trying to work.” 

“T don’t know, Cap’n, but knowin’ 
silly pretty well, I suspect he 
knows, and on general principles, 
I’d be willin’ to bet that Pheby and 
Fairchild’s married.” 

“Married! By crab, they can’t— 
he’s half way—” 

“You have forgotten something 
you ought io remember, Cap’n,” said 
Hackett. “You’ve been living with- 
in three miles of a wireless telegraph 
station for three years now, and 
using the thing on your own boats. 
I married Phoebe and Fairchild by 
wireless, in proper form, and” he 
continued, “as I undersiand it, in 
pursuance of an agreement between 
Phoebe and you about the disposi- 
tion of your property. Isn’t that 
so, Cap’n? Phoebe has kept her 
part of the contract, and I take it 
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you are ready to keep yours. Good- 
bye, Whitlock,” he broke off, noting 
the bridegroom’s attempt at a silent 
disappearance. “Better luck next 
time.” 

There was a roar of laughter, and 
Whitlock hurried away. 

“By thunder,” blustered the Cap- 
tain; but suddenly the humor of the 
situation got on his New England 
consciousness, and he joined in the 
laugh at his vanishing favorite. Then 
he turned to Phoebe. 


“Girl,” he said, “you got me, and 
you trapped me, and you disap- 
pointed me. But a North neve 
broke his word yet, and I guess yor 
can*make the old Line go if Fair 
child can’t. Maybe he can—far’s 
know. I reckon he'll have to try 
Squire, what do they say at wed 
dings? ‘Bless you, my children. 
By nails, there’s only one of ’em 
here. The other’s half way to—” 

“But he’s coming back on th: 
next steamer,” said Phoebe. 





The House - Party 


By ELIsaBETH 


R. FINLeEy 


Dear Hostess Life, I know I’m but a guest, 
A short week-end is all I’m asked to share, 
But, ah, the welcome of your face is fair 
And in your house you offer me the best! 


My fellow-guests are such a set of men 

As I must love, and kindliness and wit 
About your table make no deficit! 

For such companionship, I thank you then! 


Upon the morrow, each must take the road 
For other guests succeed us ’neath your roof. 
Yet, if, of pleasure, you would have our proof, 
Foretell reunion in a new abode! 


But e’er I go, lest I should be forgot 

Let me my name upon your guest-book write 
God grant, dear Hostess, on.its pages white 

*Mid greater names, that mine shall make no blot! 
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A Singer of Southcreek 


By Maset Warp CAMERON 


Chapter VII. 


’T°HE incoming tide was rippling 
softly on the flats, covering 
them and creeping up over the 

strip of stones and pebbles toward 
the fine, white sand of the beach be- 
yond. Dinner over, Louise Benton 
and the youthful candidate for the 
priesthood were standing at the 
head of the rough stone steps that 
led down over the bulkhead. The 
sun had set, but the glories in the 
brilliantly colored sky still lingered 
and were reflected in the water. 
Schools of small fish, that had been 
driven in well towards the shore by 
some finny enemy, ruffled the sur- 
face of the lake-like expanse, 
or leapt, glistening, out of their ele- 
ment. 

Louise sighed. “A night to be on 
the water. If only the tide were 
further in I would take you out in 
the canoe; but just now nothing but 
a flat bottomed boat could pass over, 
and I draw the line at a tub.” She 
turned towards the young man. 

Edward Prior, the divinity stu- 
dent, sent from the school at Mid- 
dletown each week to take charge 
of the services in the Southcreek 
Episcopal chapel, was a man who 
would easily find followers in any 
environment. Tall and athletic, he 
was a fine specimen of young man- 
hood. When referring to him, peo- 
ple were wont to use the expression, 
“muscular Christianity.” 

“The moon will be up later,” said 
he. “When we get back from the 
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mail I will take you for a paddle, or, 
excuse me, you may take me, for 
as usual, I suppose you prefer to 
‘paddle your own canoe.’ ” 

For a short distance they walked 
along the bulkhead, and then strik- 
ing across the golf links, a short cut 
brought them to the village street. 
The thoroughfare was gay with life, 
shore people and villagers all wend- 
ing their way to “the center,” for 
the sorting and giving out of the 
evening mail was the most impor- 
tant event of the day in Southcreek. 

Past the ancient cemetery they 
went and up the hill, on the top of 
which stood the oldest church, a 
square, roomy building, colonial 
pillars at the front, and belfry tow- 
ering high; past the dry-goods and 
grocery store, the evening meeting 
place for the men of the village; 
past the tiny Episcopal chapel, and 
thence to the shoe store. Here a 
noisy, laughing crowd almost en- 
tirely made up of young people was 
assembled. Groups were standing 
on the walk and out as far as the 
middle of the wide street. Others 
were seated in rows on the wooden 
steps of the store, or along the nar- 
row piazza. Everywhere was the 
chatter of voices, interspersed with 
laughter, whistling, and singing, as 
greetings and gossip were ex- 
changed. 

Louise and Edward made their 
way through the crowd on the steps 
and entered t'« building. A corner 
had been appropriated by Uncle 
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Sam, and a suitable partition, with 
rows of numbered boxes, screened 
the post-office. Here the post mis- 
tress stood behind the closed shut- 
ter awaiting the coming of the mail. 
At that moment Ephraim Pond ap- 
peared making his way with some 
importance up the steps and through 
the doorway. He was a short man, 
but possessed of great strength, 
and his back, upon which he bore 
the heavy mail bag, was bent, the 
result of years of such service. Now 
the post-mistress, alert and quick 
in her movements, was busy stamp- 
ing and sorting. Soon she threw 
open the shutter, and Louise and 
Edward were among the first to re- 
ceive their letters. Asking pardon, 
the young man hastily tore open an 
envelope and read the enclosure. 

“It is as I thought,” he said. 
“The Bishop thinks best to give me 
a change of work. I am rather dis- 
appointed. I like it here so much. 
I have been coming here so regu- 
larly for a year past, that I feel very 
much at home.” 

Two very pretty girls had come 
in with the first crowding rush from 
outside. 

“Are we going to have choir prac- 
tice, to-night, Mr. Prior?” asked 
Florilla Bill, the younger of the two. 
“If so, who will play the organ? 
Nan Metcalf told me to let you 
know that she would not be here. 
She has gone to New Haven.” 

Marianna, the elder sister, had 
passed tothe other side of Miss 
Benton. 


“Oh, 


indeed,” 
“perhaps your sister—Miss Bill,” 
leaning forward to look at the lat- 


said Mr. Prior, 


ter. “It is jolly to have you back 
in Southcreek. You will play for us 
to-night, will you not?” 
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There was formality in the young 
girl’s manner as she voiced her re- 
fusal, and turning abruptly, sh: 
stooped to say something to a littl 
child standing near. 

“T see my finish,” said Miss Ben 
ton, laughing, “Moons and canoe 
are not for me, and, oh! you had 
forgoiten all about your choir, Ned 
Prior! What a joke on you! So] 
will not paddle my own canoe, but 
if you will ask me with deep enough 
humility I will come over to your 
hot, stuffy, dearly beloved chape! 
and paddle your—what is it? A me- 
lodeon ?” 

“Thank you, Louise,” said the 
young man, gravely. He spoke to 
her, but his eyes were looking be- 
yond her, and his searching, some- 
whai saddened glance rested for a 
moment upon Marianna’s troubled 
face. “Are you coming, Miss Bill?” 
he asked. 

“No, my voice has left me.” 

“You, Florrie, will not desert us?” 
he said, turning to he younger sis- 
ter. 

“Why should I? Whai’s the 
matter with my voice? As far as I 
know it’s all right,” was the flippant 
answer. Leaving Marianna to take 
home the mail, she joined Mr. Prior 
and Miss Benton as they walked 
back to the chapel. “Did you see 
the porpoises jumping this morn- 
ing?” she asked. “Silvie and I were 
rowing over to the point. The tide 
was high, and how they did jump! 
So near us, too! I found a lot of 
gold and silver shells for your 
mother, Miss Benton. She told me 
she thought them pretty. One can 
find so few along the home beach 
now, but they are as thick as mus- 
sels on Pachoug Point.” 

They turned into the rather dimly 
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lit chapel. Florilla, sitting down on 
a bench near the door, proceeded io 
untie the handkerchief into which 
she had gathered her treasures. 
Thin and transparent, in some cases 
resembling in form the shells of 
small round clams, they lay in her 
lap heaped in contrasting color. 
Such shells are used by the women 
of this vicinity in their fancy work. 
‘They are fastened to lamp mats and 
picture frames, or stuck in a foun- 
dation of plaster-of-Paris on vases 
and boxes. A more pretentious 
mode of ornamentation is to string 
them on seines, and suspend them 
for sash-curtains at windows, or for 
portieres. In the parlor now in the 
Rill home hung a piece of work of 
this sort, the work of the dead sis- 
ter’s fingers. 

The effect of these draperies was 
not unpleasing, the shells being sus- 
pended along the twine in such a 
way as to show to the greatest ad- 
vantage their beautiful coloring that 
shaded from the darkest grey—al- 
most the black of oxidized silver— 
to pure white, and again, through 
the gradations of gold to the pink of 
newly burnished copper. 

“Look!” said Florilla, holding up 
a shell that she had been polishing 
with her finger. “See how irides- 
cent it is. I told your mother I 
would show her how to fasten them 
on fish-net.” 

Miss Benton, passing up _ the 
aisle, seated herself at the melod- 
eon. “Now wliat do you suppose 
are the schemes this time of that in- 
teresting young person?” she said 
to Mr. Prior, who was turning the 
leaves of a hymn book. “Last year 
her deep affection and unremitting 
attention to my guileless and un- 
suspecting parent were rewarded at 
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the end of the season. Mother was 
so sorry for the ‘overworked child’, 
as she designated her—I’d like to see 
anyone get much work out of Flor- 
rie Bill!—that to cheer her during 
the coming lonely winter she gave 
her her string of beautiful mummy 
beads that she had brought from 
Egypt. Last year it was cottage 
cheese, and in the Autumn, beach 
plums—for ‘jell’. This year it 
seems it is to be gold and silver 
shells, and a string ‘drape’ for our 
‘best room’! Watch of the rooms 
would you call the best, Ned? 
Shall we use the fish-net as a back- 
ground for the old blue china in the 
dining-room—Lafayette might not 
look out of place landing amidst 
such nautical surroundings! Or will 
it harmonize better with the Rus- 
sian copper and Navajo blankets in 
the only other room down stairs— 
barring the kitchen. Do you know 
that I am beginning to suspect that 
we are lacking in the requisite num- 
ber of partitions, according to 
Southcreek standards. We _ cer- 
tainly have no place to correspond 
to the sanctuary of the gold shell 
drapery of the house of Bill. Mar- 
ianna, they say, is very nice and all 
that. Do you know her well—what 
do you think of her?” 

“T would rather not discuss Miss 
Bill, Louise.” 

Miss Benton looked up quickly, 
watching closely for a moment. 
“She does not interest me enough 
to become a subject for discussion, 
and she ceriainly was rather rude, 
Ned, to-night, at least, even you 
must admit that. Are all your par- 
ishioners subjects for sacred silence? 
She must have a hard time at home, 
I fancy, and it would be sur- 
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prising if all those kids did not get 
on her nerves occasionally.” 

“And Florilla isn’t much help, I 
fear. It is kind in your mother to 
take an interest in the child; her 
influence is sure to be uplifting. 
You ask about Marianna. Yes, I 
felt that I knew her well last year. 
She has a remarkably fine character. 
The home life of the family is beau- 
tiful. I wish you would call there 
some day. Will you?” 

Louise did not answer, but sat 
looking down at the keys of the 
primitive instrument before her, 
Her left hand lay in her lap, but the 
fingers of her right hand were play- 
ing over and over a tune that 
sounded like a child’s simple exer- 
cise. Suddenly she straightened 
herself from the rather drooping at- 
titude and looked up at the young 
man, her face lit with a mischievous 
smile. 

“Ned, there are mer-creatures out 
in the Sound. Did you know it? 
Mother discovered them, or rather 
their voices. It is only occasionally 
that one can hear them. All the 
conditions must be just right: the 
tide out, but coming in, preferably 
a storm brewing. One must sit in a 
rocking chair facing the sea, and 
there must be no land _ noises. 
Everything must be absolutely 
quiet around one—no conversation, 
nothing. As one rocks back and 
forth, ignoring the noise of the 
water near shore and listening at- 
tentively for a sound far out beyond 
the waves, one will hear a distant 
murmur that sounds something like 
the song in a sea-shell when held to 
the ear, but more like a hoarse, 
monotonous chorus of low, bass 
voices. I suppose you don’t believe 
me! I wish you could hear it once; 


for it is weird. Mother talked about 
the ‘mermen’s song’ for years, but 
I never caught it until this summer. 
Listen! This is it. 


a. 2 Loats ota 


7 oe 









One cannot get the gruff, hoarse 
cadence on any instrument, of 
course; but that is the air. ‘Mother’s 
Mermen’s Melody’—from Connec 
ticut’s prosaic coast!” 

She played the air again, impro- 
vising an harmonious accompani- 
ment, and carrying it from one key 
to another. Ceasing rather abruptly 
to play and standing up, she turned 
towards Mr. Prior. 

“T wonder why the Bill clan left 
the Congregational church. They 
say a Bill family has owned a pew 
there ever since the church was 
founded, and goodness knows how 
many years ago that was! Now, no 
one of that name is on the member- 
ship list of ye ancient meeting 
house.” 

“Tt was some awkward blunder 
made by a new minister several 
years ago, he—hush!” Florilla, pass- 
ing up the aisle towards them, 
stooped and picked up a letter. 
“Here’s part of your mail, Mr. Prior. 
Won’t you feel grand when you are 
addressed as ‘Reverend’!” 

“Oh, the Bishop’s letter, did I 
drop it?” 

“Where do you think he will send 
you?” asked Louise. 

“He says to some place in the 
Berkshires, and,” he paused, a mus- 
ing, far off look in his eyes, “per- 
haps it will be just as well—better.” 

Louise played the bars of a hymn 
from the book opened before her, re- 
peating the refrain before she spoke 
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again. “Well, we will miss you, 
Ned. There is no doubt of that. 
What with no caddy capable of 
coaching, I shall not play in the 
next match. Edith Gaillard is 
coming, and I had begun to plan all 
sorts of festivities for Saturdays, 
hoping you could be induced to 
come down on an early train each 
week. You haven’t seen my auto 
yet. Yesterday my progress was 
triumphal—one awful nightmare of 
shying horses, scattering chickens, 
shrieking kids, barking curs, and in- 
sulting hayseeds. Next week, I 
thought, with Edith here, I would 
take you both to share my pleasant 
progress. Beware of clergymen, 
Florrie, embryo or otherwise; they 
are an unknown and _ uncertain 
quantity, as you see.” 

“Yes, and the strawberry festival, 
and the fair of the ladies’ guild,” 
chimed in Florrie. “The one last 
year was the best we ever had, all 
because you got so many from the 
beach to come. If you’re not here 
this summer I know everything will 
be a fizzle. You remember how 
you, and Annabel, and Marianna, 
and I went to the ‘Druid rocks’ after 
ferns and wild flowers to trim up 
the hall?” Florrie appeared quite 
dejected. 

“Yes, I remember, Florrie, quite 
well, very well indeed. That day 
in the woods was one to remember, 
and the—” 

“Stop your solemnity,you two,” 
interrupted Louise, recovering her 
accustomed gayety. “Speed the 
parting, welcome the coming man, 
Florrie. I see in my mind’s eye a 
grand and glorious youth, his spec- 
ialty, fairs and festivals. He like- 
wise knows divers and many ways 
of raising money, and can hypnotize 
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and make summer shore people un- 
bend, and give over their cash, as 
never Ned Prior did! Methinks he 
is even now on the boat upon the 
mighty Connecticut river, meaning 
to be in Southcreek in time for ser- 
vice to-morrow, to spy on his pre- 
decessor, and get the lay of the land. 
If he materializes, Ned, bring him 
down with you for dinner, that I 
may judge of him as to whether he 
has the making of a coach and 
caddy.” 
Chapter VIII. 


At half past eight o’clock in the 
morning, having breakfasted two 
hours before, and, in the meantime, 
having done their numerous house- 
hold duties, the members of the 
Bill family were assembled in the 
commodious’ kitchen. Marianna 
had swept and dusted the entire first 
floor, Maud and Minta had together 
made all the beds, Embargo had 
wiped the dishes which his mother 
had washed, and had then beaten 
the stiff batter of a delicious cake for 
her, which even now Mrs. Bill had 
opened the oven door to examine. 
The spicy odor filled the kitchen, 
and the children sniffed the air with 
pleasurable anticipation. Mrs Bill 
broke a wisp from a broom and ran 
it into the loaf, announcing as she 
drew it out clean of any batter that 
the cake was done. 

The outside door opened and 
Bland Allison Silver, or “Silvie”, as 
he was called, came in. He had 
been to the big barn helping his fath- 
er in the care of the animals. Not 
only the horses had to be groomed, 
but the yoke of big prize oxen 
received the same care. The latter, 
hitched to a hay cart, stood in the 
driveway, near the kitchen door, for 
Mr. Bill was going after a load of 
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hay from his salt meadow. ‘These 
oxen, Ruby and Garnet, were ihe 
especial pride of Mr. Bill’s heart. 
They were enormous beasts, the 
great strength of their muscles and 
sinews concealed under an abundant 
covering of flesh. Their dark red 
hides were absolutely clean, soft, 
and as shining and glossy as silk. 
This was the result of Silvie’s un- 
stinting, daily care, and the appreci- 
ative animals, unyoked, would fol- 
low the child all around the yard, or, 
called by name, would obediently 
answer the summons. 

McKinley Tariff followed Silvie 
indoors, his little arms piled high 
with a load of fire-wood, and baby 
Anti-Trust toddled after, lugging a 
trailing siick which dragged and 
bumped after his little feet. Mari- 
anna ran to relieve him of his self- 
assumed burden, taking him in her 
arms to wipe his chubby face and 
kiss him. 

“Baby help,” said he. 

“Yes, baby did help,’ laughed 
she. 

Remembering her own youthful 
experience as a country school 
teacher, and the disgust and annoy- 
ance occasioned by a dirty scholar, 
Mrs. Bill. was ultra particular as to 
the appearance of her own children 
in the class room. The usual daily 
custom was carried out this morn- 
ing, the children passing in review 
before her and Marianna ere start- 
ing for the schoolhouse, that their 
elders might put their seal of ap- 
proval upon freshly washed hands 
and faces and well brushed hair. 

Silver was the last to leave the 
house, starting down the road alone. 
The world about him was filled with 
the glories of October. The day, 
even at this hour of the morning, 


’ 


was fairly sultry. A soft haze rest- 
ed over all the landscape. Under 
his feet the road was strewn, as if 
with a thick carpet, with the fallen 
autumn leaves. The general effect 
of them was golden, and the bright 
yellow of their color seemed reflect- 
ed in the air all about him. Though 
he could not have analysed the feel- 
ing, the effect upon his susceptible 
child nature was intoxicating. 

He lingered on his way, although 
his conscience warned him to hurry. 
As he walked, he thrust his bare feet 
deep into the fragrant masses, de- 
lighting in the odor of the earth and 
dying leaves. He bounded and 
leaped, throwing his head back to 
take deep breaths of the transmuted 
golden atmosphere. His childish 
eyes sought out a distant tree, and 
although he could not have express- 
ed the feeling, his heart was glad. 
The tree, a giant maple, stood out 
from its fellows, marked by its ex- 
treme coloring—one gorgeous mass 
of scarlet. As if to emulate the ex- 
ample, the leaves of a much smaller 
tree in close proximity had turned 
a uniform crimson. 

The air, so soft and balmy, was 
full of sweetness. Piles of apples, 
heaped under trees in the orchards, 
and repeating the variegated hues 
of the autumn foliage, sent forih 
pleasant odors. Late blooming 
flowers, at the roadside or in the 
gardens, exhaled their fragrance 
undér the influence of the morning 
mist. A turn in the road revealed 
a not very distant hillside. Rough- 
hewn boulders, grey and rugged, 
stood out in bold relief surrounded 
with the brilliant coloring of the 
maples and the rich, subdued 
brown of the oak trees. Here and 
there the harmonizing green of the 
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pines and hemlocks made a pleas- 
ing contrast. 

Outlined among tthe _ trees, 
gleamed the square, whiie spire of 
the Methodist church. Beyond this 
the woods grew more dense and 
wild. Silvie sighed as he thought 
of the chestnut trees that were 
there. His heart was with the 
squirrels, working now, he knew, 
among their branches. It was in 
the early morning that the little 
creatures were the most industrious. 
The twigs that held the burrs, 
enawed by them, would fall to the 
eround, and a plentiful harvest 
awaited anyone who would frighten 
away the busy workers and appro- 
priate the nuts. 

With a sudden leap in the air 
Silvie threw off the insidious spell 
which Nature seemed weaving 
around him, and started at a slow 
trot for the schoolhouse, now only a 
few rods ahead. Few buildings of 
a like kind are left in the country. 
In most instances they have been 
replaced by modern siructures suit- 
able for a graded school. South- 
creek, however, was behind the 
times in this as well as in many re- 
spects, and an unimposing, plain, 
one-storied building was the goal to 
which Silvie now hastened. It was 
painted white and from the pointed 
front of the roof a flag floated. In- 
side there were no division walls. 
The several grades of scholars all 
sat in the single large room. The 
teacher was a young man who lived 
in Quohonk. He wore a bicycle 
suit, and the wheel on which he rode 
to school each morning was stand- 
ing in the small, whitewashed vesti- 
bule. Here, also, were the pegs 
upon which the children hung their 
coats and hats. 


On the road in front of the school- 
house, ihe assembled children were 
noisily playing, but even as Silvie 
joined them, the bell in Mr. Chaw- 
kens’ hand was rung for school to 
open. Inside the contrast was 
marked. None of the golden glory 
of the outer world permeated the 
whitewashed walls. Silvie was un- 
easy, restless. From the window 
near his seat he saw his father pass. 
He had the ox-team with him, and 
as the huge, gentle beasts came 
down the road, dragging the large, 
empty cart after them, they moved 
their heads lazily from side to side. 
Mr. Bill walked at their heads. He 
held a long-lashed whip in his hand, 
and occasionally flicked at them, as 
he uttered the “gee” and “haw” 
which guided them. 

Soon after Marianna passed on 
her way io the post-office. Silvie 
gave an impatient kick. It was 
hard luck to have to stay indoors! 
The flies buzzed and danced on the 
window pane. “Don’t fool your- 
selves; summer hasn’t come back,” 
he thought. The children were all 
becoming resiless. It was warm in 
the room. Silvie glanced surrepti- 
tiously around. Almost every desk 
was decorated with a red cheeked 
apple to be eaten at recess. He 
looked across at Embargo who did 
not seem io feel the restlessness of 
the other children, but sat stolidly 
doing his simple task in addition, 
seriously counting the numbers on 
his fingers. 

Maud and Araminta, sharing a 
desk, were busily using some col- 
ored crayons. In lieu of doing their 
lessons, they were making paper 
windmills. Silvie rested a large 
geography on his desk to form an 
upright screen, and behind this 
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refuge began drawing pictures. In- 
variably these took the form of sail- 
boats, each topped by a tiny repre- 
sentation of a United States flag. 
He felt dissatisfied and unhappy. 
He knew he should be studying, but 
he wanied to be out—out in the glad 
sunlight. His class in arithmetic 
was called, and he with others were 
sent to the black-board. The teach- 
er reached up to a cabinet fastened 
high on the wall over his desk, and 
took down a box of chalk, pieces of 
which he distributed. 

Silvie took up an eraser, and giv- 
ing a quick glance towards Mr. 
Chawkens to see if he were looking 
his way, put it up to his lips and 
blew a white cloud over his nearest 
neighbor. For retaliation he re- 
ceived from the boy a sly, but vig- 
orous kick. This he returned with 
interest. Oh, how he wanted to get 
to the woods—or the water. After 
all he believed he would rather go 
to the water. 

Recess time came and in line the 
boys marched out after the girls. 
At the door discipline was broken. 
Silvie leaped from the _ step, 
whooped aloud, doubled up his fists 
for a short bout with his neighbor 
of the arithmetic class, and then 
started off down the road at a brisk 
run. Embargo, catching sight of 
him, ran calling after him, but soon 
gave up the chase and returned to 
school. 

Silvie sped on down the path, 
never once turning his head to catch 
even a momentary glimpse of his 
deserted schoolmates. A few rods 
farther on he turned from the main 
road, and darting between two 
rough, high posts that marked the 
opening, he found himself in a wild, 
deserted lane, or private way, whose 


winding length led directly down 
to the summer homes upon the 
beach. Near the boundary fences 
sturdy ferns were growing as fresh 
and green as in mid-summer. Here 
and there gleamed out the bunches 
of brilliant red berries of the bitter- 
sweet, or the bright elongated bar- 
berry. 

Climbing the fence at his right, 
Silvie struck out, his pace slacken- 
ing, straight across the golf links, 
appropriately so called, for like the 
famous St. Andrews links in Scot- 
land, the Southcreek links is by the 
sea. With the laying aside of clubs, 
and when the links is deserted by 
the human interlopers, come again 
to their former haunts the native 
quail. All day long at intervals, can 
be heard their whistle, not the well- 
known “Bob White” of the breed- 
ing season in the late spring, but a 
whistle clear and sweet, sounding 
only one note. 

As Silvie passed on, quietly alert 
and on the lookout, he was rewarded 
by the sight of several plump little 
bodies moving about where erst- 
while he had, in the capacity of 
caddy, searched for lost balls. Again 
a swift whirr of wings bore several 
of the pretty, startled creatures, low 
flying over the bunker. Covering 
the ugly frame-work of a towering 
wind-mill, a honeysuckle vine was 
growing in rank profusion. Its 
leaves were still shiny and green, 
and* here and there peeped forth a 
belated blossom. 

Silvie made a detour around the 
nearest house, and leaping over the 
bulkhead, landed in the soft sand of 
the beach. Under the bright blue 
sky the waves of the Sound were 
stilled. The sea was absolutely 
quiet. Not a ripple stirred the sur- 
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face. .Silvie pushed his father’s flat- 
bottomed row boat, left over night 
drawn well up on the beach, down 
to the water, and as she floated off 
jumped on to the bow, sitting there 
for a moment before moving to the 
middle seat, where he took up the 
oars. 

The autumn coloring of ihe dis- 
tant trees, blending harmoniously, 
made a background for the widely 
extending semi-circle formed by the 
summer homes. The_ elongated 
shadows of the houses seemed to 
stretch to unknown depths. The 
sunlight was bright, but over all 
rested the soft purple haze peculiar 
to October, which, mingling like 
smoke amidst the brilliant colors of 
the autumn foliage, fell with the 
softness of a chiffon veil over trees 
and shrubs and water, half obscur- 
ing the vision. 

The child rowed straight out for 
a distance, and then allowed the 
boat to drift for a few moments be- 
fore he threw out the anchor. Go- 
ing up to the bow, he knelt and 
leaned his elbows on the iiny, three- 
cornered seat. All about him fishes 
were jumping. They leaped from 
the quiet water, looking when their 
scales were touched by the sunlight 
as if covered with silver, and throw- 
ing off drops of water that flashed 
like veritable diamonds. Overhead 
a king-fisher was calling clamor- 
cusly—a harsh discordant cry. 

Very near him a school of por- 
poises were ‘ifting their huge bodies 
lazily from the water as they rolled 
across the bay towards Pachoug 
Point. A pair of wild ducks ar- 
rested their flight and alighted in the 
water near the boat. The child re- 
mained motionless watching ihe 
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creatures near him, and he uttered 
a protesting exclamation when the 
sound of a gun somewhere on shore 
startled the ducks to a continuation 
of their flight. 

Near shore, a small sail-boat was 
making slow progress, keeping a 
straight course in front of the cot- 
tages. Her sail was spread to catch 
any possible puff of wind, but she 
was propelled by a pair of oars in 
the hands of a young man who stood 
erect in the bow. Silvie, after 
watching for a moment, decided to 
imitate him. Standing up, he leaned 
over the bow and commenced to 
draw in the anchor. There seemed 
to be some difficulty about this, for 
the boat was lying just over a bed 
of thick, rank seaweed, and as Silvie 
gave a vicious yank to the painter 
he lost his balance and fell over- 
board. 

This of itself would not have been 
a serious maiter for he was fearless 
in the water, and could swim and 
dive like a wild duck; but, as he 
went overboard the painter twisted 
around one of his legs, and, in try- 
ing to free himself from this, his 
arms became enmeshed in the long, 
waving eel-grass which twined its 
sinuous, strong fibres about him, 
holding him in a tight embrace. 
Once only he opened his eyes under 
water, as in diving he always did, 
but the knowledge that he was en- 
snared in a bed of the eel-grass 
struck such terror to his soul that 
his heart failed him, and he lapsed 
into unconsciousness, even as he 
held his breath preparatory to the 
upward motion he would have made 
had he not been hampered by the 
deadly, clinging weeds. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Worsted Paradise 


It is a clever piece of needle-work this 
worsted Paradise, and was considered by 
my grandfather a triumph in art and par- 
lor decoration. Within a circle of full- 
blown roses with nicely shaded petals, 
which still retain their brilliant carmine 
hue, despite the sunlight of half a century, 
is pictured a charming pastoral scene. 

As I regard it, I see before me a peace- 
ful, practical Utopia perpetuated by my 
grandmother’s ingenious needle; one which 
appeals to me as it did to the fancy of an 
earlier generation. With but a few slight 
changes grandmother’s rural picture might 
be pronounced a realistic rendering of that 
much quoted quatrain:— 


“A book of verses underneath the 
bough 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and 
thou 

Beside me singing in the wilderness, 

Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow.” 


For though minus the “jug of wine,” the 
“loaf of bread” “and even the “book of 
verses,” the picture still contains the es- 
sential features, without which even the 
Garden of Eden could have had no proper 
excuse for being, namely the youth and 
maiden. 

These worsted-work young people are 
sensibly attired in modern dress according 
to the standard of my grandmother's 
fashion plates; this, in itself is a distinct 
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improvement upon the costumes worn in 
most conventional Utopias, where floating 
draperies, diaphanous in texture seem to 
be all the vogue. Such draperies are wel! 
enough in groups of statuary, but should 
be utterly tabooed by sensible young 
couples bent on exploring country districts, 
climbing stone-walls and marching through 
brambles and briar patches. The lovers in 
this sylvan scene are comfortably seated 
under a spreading apple-tree, which neither 
old Omar nor his interpreter could have 
planted better than did my grandmother, 
who placed it close by a friendly picket- 
fence, against which the backs of the 
idyllic pair are resting. 

The picket fence might have seemed out 
of place in the effusion of Fitzgerald, but 
in reality it is a clever and practical sug- 
gestion, and much can be said in its favor 
with which old Omar’s wilderness can 
never hope to vie. 

Grandmother never could have planted 
her Paradise in any wilderness ;—not she, 
a true descendant of the Pilgrims who had 
so thoroughly explored that quality of 
country. With a regard for truth and for 
utility, “she placed her youth and maiden 
within a verdant meadow which stretches 
out before them, green and inviting. One 
must be ultra-poetic or over-aesthetic to 
insist on a wilderness when such a pleas- 
ing outlook is offered. 

The two young people are watching with 
evident enjoyment a large and friendly 
looking dog of breed anonymous, who sits 
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close by with one paw resting upon the 
young man’s knee. 

Surely the introduction of a well-loved 
dumb animal into this bit of Paradise de- 
notes a knowledge of human nature and a 
perception of average needs and tastes, 
which does my grandmother much credit. 
The cultured few have recourse to a book 
of verses when in Utopian solitudes, but 
average folk leave tastefully bound vol- 
umes at home upon the parlor table; they 
much prefer to be accompanied upon their 
sylvan rambles by an accommodating, 
kindly dog, who wags his tail when patted, 
demands not the expenditure of intellect- 
ual effort and barks discreetly at the ap- 
proach of any unwelcome comer. Such a 
four-footed friend is of more value than 
many books of verses. 

The worsted-work young people are 
plump and buxom and seem in no imme- 
liate need of nutriment to be supplied by 
iny “loaf of bread” or “jug of wine.” 
Indeed, these minor accessories which 
seem not out of place in the fair quatrain, 
are hardly to be tucked under the arms of 
a devoted swain sauntering across the hills 
upon a summer’s day. The “loaf of 
bread” and “jug of wine” may be quite in- 
dispensable as oriental attributes; they are 
in keeping with Omar’s wilderness but are 
not needed in grandma’s worsted Paradise. 
In her practical realm they are somewh1t 
suggestive of basket-picnics, and so she 
has supplied her Eden with something 
more sensible and quite as hygienic. Upon 
the “bough” she has provided some ruddy 
apples which may be promptly utilized if 
the young couple desire physical suste- 
nance. 

The time has passed when it was dan- 
gerous to introduce the apple into the Gar- 
den of Eden. Its healthful qualities have 
too long been appreciated, and only an ele- 
vated market value, or a poor crop limits 
the widespread distribution. Moreover, 
the modern Eve retains her comfortable 
place beside the picket-fence while her 
companion shakes down the fruit, which 
she accepts or not as she sees fit; and 
should mutual recriminations follow, the 
man must bear the blame. She who first 
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tasted of the “tree of knowledge” has 
since learned by experience that it is more 
blessed to let the do the giving, 
woman is busy enough with the forgiving. 

Grandmother’s worsted youth can cut a 
gallant figure shaking down appetizing 
Baldwins or Sweetings for his beloved, 
such as he never could hope to rival in 
effectiveness by the conveyance of any 
luncheon-basket containing the “jug of 
wine” and “loaf of bread.” Or if the 
swain must have a basket to encumber an 
arm for which he might find better use, 
why not have a more bountiful supply of 
edibles for mutual refreshment. A loaf of 
bread is in itself an awkward thing to 
handle and needs an accompanying knife 
and pat of butter, and since one naturally 
recoils from rudely breaking it and then 
consuming it, in dry and shapeless lumps, 
why not the properly constructed sandwich, 
tasty with ham or chicken? Why not 
some hard boiled eggs, a couple of rasp- 
berry tarts, or better yet a tempting pump- 
kin pie? Undoubtedly in grandmother’s 
common-sense Paradise there would be 
pie, dear to New England hearts and dear- 
er yet to their digestion. If once the 
luncheon-basket were introduced 
must be pie, and therefore, I rest content 
that the traditional apple alone remains to 
satisfy the hungry in this worsted work 
realm. 

With pride and with humility I oft dis- 
play grandmother’s clever handiwork. 

“See the fine stitches,” I murmur, “and 
note the brilliant Grandmother 
dyed the worsted and it has never faded; 
yes, she designed the wreath of roses quite 
by herself, and for the central picture she 
had but a small colored print to copy; 
this she enlarged to fill the space within 
that floral circlet.” 

“The flower that once has blown, forever 
dies.” So sings the Persian poet, who 
also mourns :— 


man 


there 


colors. 


“That spring should vanish with the 
rose, 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 
should close.” 

What knew he of wreaths of bright and 


never fading flowerets, such as sprang into 
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life ’neath grandmother’s ingenious needle, 
endowed with a perpetual youth? Petals 
that never fade or shrivel up, and dainty 
worsted rosebuds unchanged because of 
the elixir imparted by their creator, who 
dipped her threads in brilliant fadeless 
dyes. The poet’s tender blossoms may 
lave been lovelier in their brief and tran- 
sient day, but how shall they compare 
with the unchanging flowers that rear 
their heads in my grandparent’s Garden of 
Eden, untouched by half a century? 

Framed in its dark mahogany, I view 
this restful bit of long ago, this worsted 
Paradise. We have no time to waste on 
such creations in these progressive times. 
We have too many missions to accomplish, 
too many artistic and intellectual schemes 
to foster. Grandmother never attended 
lectures, nor clubs, nor classes. What did 
she know of woman’s suffrage, or evolu- 
tion or esoteric Buddhism? She had a 
very simple creed, a very restful home 
She never wrote a paper on Hyg’ene or 
Social Economics, or studied up bacteria, 
yet she was strangely healthy. Had she 
aspired to enter these advanced fields of 
learning, it is doubtful if my grandfather 
would have applauded or even approved; 
yet it is certain he prized this piece of 
needle-work above Raphael’s madonnas 
and numbered it among his dearest treas- 
ures, and would have backed it against the 
choicest work of art. 

As I gaze on this worsted Paradise, I 
sigh regretfully because I may not set foot 
upon its verdant heath. I am shut out by 
the smooth, mocking glass through which 
I cannot hope to pass, unless like “little 
Alice” I first have fallen asleep, or like 
some rude destroyer I shatter it to bits 
and so work havoc in the lovely land I fain 
would enter. 

Yet while I sigh for “auld lang syne,” 
I bow in acquiescence to a small voice 
which murmurs in my ear :— 

“This worsted Paradise is not for you, 
nor would you be content to dwell therein, 
save in imagination. Your Paradise is 
bounded by high brick walls, approached 
through city thoroughfares. Its trees are 


those that flourish in decorated palm- 
rooms; its flowers bloom in ornamental 
pots, and over all, electric lights twinkle 
discreetly behind gauzy colored masks. 
Within this realm a hidden orchestra dis- 
courses pleasing harmonies, while many 
mysterious knobs summon _ obsequious 
waiters, who like Aladdin’s slaves appear 
in ‘response to the ring. The maiden in 
your Eden sits among many cushions re 
splendent in evening dress, while her at 
tendant swain, attired in unimpeachable 
broad cloth and generous shirt-front gaze 
at her admiringly from the depths of 
Morris chair.” 

“This is your Paradise,” the small voic« 
murmurs. “Behold how. comfortable, how 
luxurious. Is it a trifle ennervating? 
Take care then lest you be caught a-nap 
ping among the many cushions.” 

Each one’s Utopia is, after all, only < 
matter of personal preference and _ thx 
“fool’s Paradise” is always somebody else's 
country, never one’s own. 

Yet the electric lights go quickly out 
the orchestra stops playing, and oftentimes 
the palms prove “papier maché.” Un 
doubtedly the atmosphere grows close and 
heavy, and the obsequious waiter demands 
perpetual fees, and then—perchance a 
vision of that worsted Utopia may kindle 
a momentary pang of regret and rise in 
tantalizing pastoral simplicity, tempting the 
maiden to toss the cushion to the floor, 
while the attendant youth forsakes the al- 
luring Morris chair, that they together 
may temporarily escape, what neither 
would after all forego, even to enter that 
worsted Paradise, 

It was not a poet’s Utopia or rhymes 
and wildernesses and oriental dreams. It 
was a realistic common-sense community, 
where practical prosaic people might dwell 
in undisturbed tranquility, and enjoy sim- 
ple pleasures which came but at rare in- 
tervals. 

Grandmother’s needle-work stands as a 
symbol of something which has’ passed 
away even with her generation. 

Each age and individual claims the pre- 
rogative of fashioning a new Utopia, and 
each one urges the evident superiority of 
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his Garden of the Hesperides. And who 
shall say which is the fairest? 

The roses which grandmother designed 
and executed are very fresh and bright, 
yet they are best, encircling the sylvan 
scene she wrought so tastefully. Her 
worsted Paradise is with us still in printed 
sheet and pictured form, but of the sub- 
stance there is no more. That has de- 
parted, and should we seek to enter it, we 
shall but meet with disappointment, for is 
it not another “Paradise Lost?” 


CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


Second Hand Books 


I have always been a lover of books. 
My library is not large, but every book 
in it has a personality for me; and many 
of them have associations that make them 
doubly dear. Some of them I have never 
read, and perhaps never will read, yet I 
would not sell them. for ten times their 
worth; for they are gifts from friends of 
other days, or from loved ones who have 
parted from me forever. Thus my books 
delight me in many different ways; some 
because of their contents; some because of 
the pleasure I derive from merely looking 
at their beautiful or bizarre bind’ngs; 
some because they bring back to me, 
whether I read them or gaze on them with 
dream-dimmed eyes, the dear one whose 
name is on the fly-leaf. 

But the most interesting of all are those 
which I have bought at second hand. 
About one-fifth of my collection was 
gleaned from the auction rooms and old 
book stores, and it is in them that I find 
many stories, sad, gay or unfathomable, 
that were not the work of the author's 
pen. I buy only rare or valuable books at 
second hand, and the very fact that they 
have been sold is often a sad story in it- 
self. I never buy a fine volume in this 
way without endless speculation as to the 
cause of its sale by the original owner; 
loss of fortune; the greed of grasping 
executors or heirs; the lack of apprecia- 
tion of “les nouveaux riches” or what not. 

Often I find little keepsakes in them; 
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sometimes a holiday card, sometimes a 
photograph or picture. One day I picked 
up an “Ancient Mariner” illustrated with 
the weird conceits of Doré. I was pleased 
with my purchase, and, glancing hastily 
through it, brought it home under my arm. 
After dinner I examined it more carefully, 
and found several of the pictures most 
beautifully illuminated by a hand _ that 
must have been very familiar with the 
brush. The artist, perhaps, was stricken 
before the work was finished; or maybe it 
was to have been a gift, and she who was 
to have received it died and the inspira- 
tion ceased with her life; or maybe it was 
stolen;—such is the endless fancy that 
dwells in these discarded treasures. 

Another time I chanced 
auisite copy of Thomas Moore’s “Lalla 
Roohk.” On the fly-leaf half erased but 
still legible, was the single line :— 


upon an ex- 


“My Nourmahal; My Soul’s Delight.” 


I turned a few pages, ,and a withered 
leaf fell to the floor. In the gloomy quiet 
of that dusty old shop, a feeling of 
mingled awe and sadness came upon me 
as I stood there musing. 


“All in that garden bloom, and all 

Are gathered by young Nourmahal, 

Who heaps her basket with the flowers 

And leaves, till they can hold no 

more.’ 

So sang Moore; and this poor brown 
thing was no doubt gathered by the 
“Nourmahal” to whom her “Selim” had 
sent the pretty gift book with its loving 
message. 

“Why,” thought I, “did ‘Nourmahal’ 
have to part with her treasure? Was it 
death or a lover’s quarrel, poverty or a 
broken home? What sad accident of life 
could have brought this precious momento 
of happier days to so low a fate?” 

I paid the trifling sum the dealer asked; 
and often, in the glow of the hearth em- 
bers, I sit and ponder over the story that 
will never be told. 

But sometimes the little mysteries of my 
books reveal themselves. I was browsing 
around an old book shop one day when IT 
came across a first edition of Thompson’s 
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“Four Seasons and Other Poems.” I did 
not know, at the time, that it was a first 
edition; and I would have passed it by as 
being too old and time worn had I not 
noticed that it contained a book plate. 
When a volume has a book plate in it, I in- 
variably examine it with great care. This 
one, I found, had belonged to a student of 
the University; for it contained his class 
numerals and the seal of the University. 
This made me wish to possess it, and I 
paid the few cents which the dealer had 
set as his price. It had a strange fascina- 
tion for me. I could never read that book 
plate without feeling that a sad story must 
lie behind the sale of this old work. 
Thinking over it several times fixed the 
name of the former owner in my mind 
unconsciously ; and I asked several of the 
professors if they had ever heard it, think- 
ing they might recall it, but without result. 

One day I was looking over a number of 
class records at my fraternity house. In 
one of the oldest I found the ominous 
black border that tells of death;—and the 
same name that was upon the book label 
in my “Four Seasons” was in this sad 
memorial. 

The book itself often tells me a great 
deal about its former owner. Sometimes 
I am quite sure I know just what kind of 
a person he or she was. I have an cid 
pocket-sized anthology, the pages of which 
are stili uncut save at the places where I 
would have cut them had I bought it new; 
and I have never had any desire to add 
a single page to those opened by my pre- 
decessor. I know I would have loved that 
man—he was a man; for there are cigar 
ashes here and there—for he has thumbed 
my favorite poems into shabbiness, and 
the book always opens to Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils.” He must be dead now; for 
the shininess of the leather shows that he 
carriedeit almost constantly, and I am sure 
he would never have parted with it were 
he alive. 
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A book like this has such an old fash- 
ioned, unpretentious gentility about it that 
it assumes by right a place of honor upon 
my shelves. It stands there apparently 
perfectly at home among its new com- 
rades and I often find myself wondering 
whether its owner was not a friend of the 
person who originally possessed my dog- 
eared old Isaak Walton. They seem so 
perfectly companionable that I am forced 
to suspect that they have met before, and 
that they exchange reminiscences in my 
absence. After all, the world is such a 
small place that the same man might have 
owned them both. 

Sometimes I buy a book hastily, and 
upon bringing it home find that it is not 
welcome. Several of my books have stood 
upon the shelves for days before they 
ceased to disturb the harmony of the lib- 
rary; and many times I have had to take 
them away again. One in particular I will 
never forget. It was a Hedouin edition of 
Rousseau’s “Confessions,” and I am con- 
vinced that it once belonged to a barber. 
I know it was always repulsive. Although 
my friends were unable to detect it, I am 
sure it had a faint odor of hair oil about 
it. Needless to say, I disposed of it, and 
yet it was in excellent condition. Perhaps, 
had I been more patient and kept it longer, 
the bad influence of its former association 
would have worn off. 

This has frequently been the case. New 
volumes can be added to the library and 
cause no change, except the filling of 
empty spaces; but a second hand book 
impresses me with the individuality of the 
person it dwelt with before, and it takes 
some time to find whether or not we will 
be congenial. As a rule, the 
stares at me for several nights until I 
take it down and read it; then it goes 
back on its shelf, and is no longer a lonely 
stranger, but a well loved friend. 


newcomer 


James S. Boyp. 
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I prefer a novel with quotable bits; 
expressed opinions on life that one remem- 


bers and thinks upon, 
with mysterious plots, 


tions of 


rather than those 
depressing revela- 
or those mainly 
or ecstacies of one 
And if a novel pos- 
all these, then I rapidly 
skim and skip through it, only on the look- 
out for a striking thought. All the novels 
by “John Oliver Hobbes” have this special 
characteristic. You cannot forget her 
way of looking at the drama of life, with 
its comedy and tragedy. And with her, 
Fate overruled all, making human en- 
deavors and struggles of no real 
She often accentuated this belief. 

In her last novel. finished shortly before 
sudden death, “The Dream and the 
Business” you will find her a thorough 
Fatalist. She says, of her 
characters say: 

“Do believe in 
to believe in it. 


unhappy lives; 
devoted to the tortures 
more pair of lovers. 


sibly combines 


avail. 


her 


or makes one 
fate? I used not 
I thought at one time 
that chance and mischance ruled the world. 
It was a lazy stupefying idea; it made en- 
thusiasm ridiculous and work pitiful. To 
sit getting shrewder and leaner, atid more 
grasping, waiting for one’s chance, as it is 
called, did not seem to me worth while. 
Fate is better. It comes—it is not to be 
snatched as it passes by. You may be 
asleep; when you wake up you find it wait- 


you 


be half 
And it 

for it 
and for 


ing there by your side. You 
dead; it touches you, and you live. 
is not a fate stolen from some other ; 


may 


is your very own, for you yourself, 
no one else.” 

a laid out path which one must 
tread, with every event inevitably 
with no hope of alteration or escape, is 


To me, 
arranged 


more dismal than any other vagary of 
belief. 

Many of earth’s great ones have been 
fatalists. I was impressed by reading that 


Ruskin once said when he noticed a friend 
with a glass of sherry by him, that he be- 
lieved it had been ordained from all Eter- 
nity whether the man should drink that 
wine or not. 

To give such importance to trifles seems 
petty occupation for the invisible Power 
that plans. And still a choice was open— 
for his friend could enjoy half of the wine, 
leaving the rest in the glass. 

Here are a few of her comments: 
uncongenial couple: 


on an 
“Both looked resigned, 


and at the stage in unsatisfactory human 
relationships when the pair, having ex- 
hausted their mutual dislike, were almost 


attached to each other by a common bond 
of suffering.” 

“Tt is absurd to hope that any true union 
should be between two persons while one 
of them remains behind the footlights and 


the other walks in the fresh air. They are 
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subjects not only of two separate but of 
two opposite kingdoms.” 

“Men have passionate bodies; women 
have passionate souls; artists have pas- 
sionate souls and bodies. No wonder they 
are misunderstood; or can it be that they 
are understood too well?” 

There is a strain of bitterness and pessi- 
mism, which comes from too keen knowl- 
edge of motives and an unsatisfied heart. 
This may be her own experience. 

“Is not the fairy tale of the Sleeping 
Beauty the story of every girl who is intel- 
ligent and well guarded? She is sent to 
sleep lest she should think too much and 
too soon. When the hour of her awaken- 
ing strikes, as it must at some time, it is 
hoped that she may be old enough, or pa- 
tient enough, or sly enough, or strong 
enough, to bear the sudden sight of real- 
ities. 

“If she can not face them, she may turn 
over and feign a sleep till she dies. If she 
be horrified, dismayed, broken-hearted or 
condemned to a desperate endurance which 
is accepted by others, as her destiny, she 
is enjoined to remember how blessed she 
was to have had such a long slumber in 
ignorance.” 

This sad story has the same publisher 
as all her other books. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 

Did you know ?—I did not until recently, 
that Mrs. Cragie’s father is John Morgan 
Richards, president of the American So- 
ciety in London during 1901-1902, who in 
his most interesting book, “With John Bull 
and Jonathan” gives reminiscences of 
“Sixty Years of an American’s Life in Eng- 
land and in the United States.” His pic- 
ture shows a strikingly distinguished look- 
ing man, and his gifted daughter greatly 
resembled him. 

His father was a Presbyterian minister, 
who was called to the church of Aurora, 
on the shores of Cayuga Lake, where 
friendship of his parents with John Mor- 
gan (Governor at one time of New York) 
caused them to give their second boy his 
name. 

The style is chatty and agreeable, and 
the volume has a decided historical value. 


The eighth chapter which is devoted to 
his daughter “Pearl,” is to me very touch- 
ing. 

The noted divine in London, Dr. Parker, 
took a deep interest in the little girl. so 
original, so full of versatile gifts. 

He once wrote of her, “How did she 
begin the world of letters? I can tell you. 
She has always been a devotee of the fam- 
ily ink-horn, and early she went in even 
for printer’s ink.” 

She was a born mimic, full of enthusi- 
asm and merriment and was fond of invent- 
ing imaginary companions to whom she 
told stories by the hour. As she developed, 
she became an earnest student, an excel- 
lent musician, sang sweetly; dramatic in- 
stinct always strong, from the early days 
when she begged for a toy theatre with 
pasteboard figures, and would make little 
speeches for each as she pushed them on 
the stage. In maturity, she wrote several 
very successful plays, was accomplished in 
journalism and art criticism. 

How sad that with all these talents and 
every advantage that affection and wealth 
and high social position could give her, 
she was not a happy woman. Her father’s 
book is published in London by T. Werner 
Laurie. 

Between the innocent if rosy Dreams of 
Mrs. Cragie’s “Sleeping Beauty” and Mrs. 
Parson’s sapient and serene “Business” 
there is a long distance and the middle 
way seems the safest. 

Her book, “The Family,” publishers, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $3.00—a study of 
the sexual relations, matrimonial customs 
and so on—which has been so severely 
criticized and denounced, she announces as 
prepared as “a time saving text-book for 
lecturers to elementary students in sociol- 
a 

But as fact-food to dispense to elemen- 
tary classes or to young girls at Barnard 
College, it is still extremely advanced. 
As an Ethnographical and Historical Out- 
line, she has collected an immense amount 
of curious and valuable information; but 
is it advisable to give to girls all the details 
in all departments of this theme? She pro- 
poses that the young women students 
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should pay weekly visits to poor families 
known to them and armed with pad and 
pencil take careful notes regarding the 
family relation. One sample Record in her 
Introduction convinces me that the mother 
would feel herself rudely questioned, and 
her husband would resent this inquisitorial 
intrusion into the most private matters. 

Chis ever present problem of the sex 
question as it regards informing children 
of its various dangers, contrasted with the 
normal view, would better be managed by 
the parents, for the real responsibility rests 
on them. That they often neglect or pur- 
posely avoid the subject makes one more 
danger. Otherwise devoted parents never 
speak to sons or daughters about the right 
care of either bodies or souls; hence, most 
deplorable results. If lectures could be 
given to “elementary classes,” vividly por- 
traying the hideous and inevitable results 
of imprudence and sin, in women; the 
mental tortures, suicides, insanity; once 
fair, happy faces, upturned in dark waters, 
or peering from behind prison bars—after 
the crime of infanticide, driven to this by 
desperation; or worst of all changed to a 
brazen lure, obliged to degrade themselves 
for support. 

Following the same wretched errors, 
come a gaunt train; drunkenness even to 
the gutter; and the fatal habits of cocaine, 
chloroform, morphine, taken up to distract 
thought, to be continued in physical and 
mental misery till Death kindly ends the 
first Chapter. There would be at least 
less excuse for such wholesale ruin. They 
could not then mourn over lack of advice 
and training, while now bitter experience 
is their sole teacher. 
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So much, as I see it, for the Dreams and 
the Business. Romance and Reality. 

Now for recent novels. I am assured 
that the latest novel froni Mrs. Henry De 
La Pasture, author of “Peter’s Mother,” 
which, by the way, has been dramatized 
and played in London as a success, with 
the King himself expressing his approba- 
tion. “The Lonely Lady” is a novel to be 
read, talked of and remembered. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. The same firm 
recommend “The Sweetest Solace,” by John 
Randal. Consulting with various author- 
ities and studying the newest novels at 
hotel stands, I offer a list of those worth 
reading. 

1. “A Spinner in the Sun,” by Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

2. “The Mystery,’ by Stuart Edward 
White and Samuel Hopkins Adams. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

3. “By the Light of the Soul,” by Mary 
Wilkins Freeman. Harpers. 

4. “The Far Horizon,” by Lucas Malet. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

5. “The Sovereign Remedy,” by Flora 
Annie Steel (among the six best “sellers” 
in England). Doubleday, Page & Co. 

6. “The Privateers,” by H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

7. “The Secret of Toni,” by Molly EIl- 
iott Seawell. D. Appleton & Co. 

8. “The Silent War,” by John Ames 
Mitchell. Life Publishing Co. 

9. “The Amulet,” by 
Cradock. MacMillan Co. 

10. “Truthful Jane,” by Florence Morse 
Kingsley. D. Appleton & Co. 


Charles Egbert 
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“A people which takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of their remote ances- 
tors will never achieve anything worthy to 
be remembered by remote descendants.”— 
Macaulay. 

The birthday anniversary of the National 
Society of New England Women was cele- 
brated on January 24 at Delmonico’s, and 
was one of the most delightful social events 
of the season. It always is, for it, like 
“old home week” brings many members 
from remote locations, beside representa- 
tives from the various colonies. There was 
an attendance of upwards of five hundred. 

The president, Mrs. Theodore Freling- 
huysen Seward, was assisted in receiving 
by Vice-President Miss Lizzie Woodbury 
Law, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore, president 
Colony Eight of Brooklyn, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Flowers, president Colony Six, Ruther- 
ford, and Miss Temperance Pratt Reed, 
president Colony Eleven, Toledo, O. 

Presidents of the other colonies were un- 
able to be present to assist in the receiv- 
ing line. Representatives from nearly all 
the Colonies were present. No one was 
more warmly welcomed than Mrs. B. B. 
Kenyon, who has always been active in 
the interests of the National Society, but 
who has resided in Boston the past three 
years. 

The decorations were as usual red and 
white, and Mrs. Seward was fairly loaded 
down with bunches of red roses, gifts of 
loving friends. The refreshment tables 
were a very attractive part of the occasion, 
especially the tea and coffee table, presided 
over by Mesdames Charles Quimby and 
Albert Thorndike and Miss Mary Bowron, 
prominent officers of the Society. 


A hidden orchestra of strings dispersed 
sweet music throughout the afternoon. 

Much of the success was due to the able 
management of Mesdames Weeks, Warner, 
Noble and Clement, committee on social 
functions. 

Another interesting event of last month 
was a luncheon given by Mrs. Edwin A. 
Tuttle, chairman of Ways and Means 
Committee at her home on Lexington Ave- 
nue, which was patronized by about one 
hundred members of the Society. 

The last month’s meeting of Buffalo 
Colony, Two, was largely attended in spite 
of bad weather. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, the brilliant ec- 
centric New England writer, was the sub- 
ject of the meeting. Her writings in New 
England and on Horace Greeley’s Tribune, 
her life in Rome, her connection with the 
short-lived Roman Republic and many 
other interesting facts in her life, also her 
tragic death, were described in a paper by 
Mrs. Thomas French. The Reverend 
Thomas French read extracts from her 
love letters. 

Excellent music and a brief business 
meeting completed the interests of the day. 

Red and white carnations decorated the 
tables, also the buffet table, from which 
refreshments were served at the close of 
the programme. Bows of red and white 
tulle added to the festive air. Among the 
guests of honor were several officers of the 
Western Federation of Women’s clubs, 
prominent among them Mrs. E. G. Parker 
of Lockport, second vice-president, and 
Mrs. C. A. Tyler of Alden: also officers 
of the City Federation of Women’s clubs, 
among whom were Mrs. John Miller Hor- 
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ton, president, Mrs. William G. Justice, 
first vice-president, Mrs. Edgar C. Neal, 
third vice president, and Mrs. Percival M. 
White, corresponding secretary. 

The hostesses for the day were: Mrs. 
H. J. Morgan, Mrs. George A. Wallace, 
Mrs. Thomas Oswald, Mrs. Henry Essex, 
Mrs. Frank Comstock, Miss Helen Hay- 
den, Miss Kate Jarrett, Miss Clara Green, 
M:ss Mary Park, Mrs. Charles A. Hayden, 
Mrs. D. E. Brong, Mrs. Charles J. Jackson 
and Mrs. B. H. Grove. 

The president, Mrs. Wallace, while re- 
turning home from the meeting, had the 
misfortune to fall, sustaining a severe 
rwist fracture. A _ similar accident has 
happened to Mrs. Oswald, Vice-president ; 
and to Miss Cora Wheeler, president of 
Colony Nine. 

Colony Eight, Brooklyn, is extremely vig- 
orous, and at its second meeting of the 
season on January 10, eight new members 
were admitted, making the total enrollment 
about one hundred and thirty. Under the 
tactful, yet ingenious guidance of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore, the Society 
has developed unique features in its enter- 
tainments. At the January meeting a 
“Thimble Party” was inaugurated in order 
to increase the acquaintance of its mem- 
bers. The women gathered early in the 
afternoon with their knitting, or fancy 
work and spent a pleasant hour, working 
in chatty groups, first being warmly wel- 
comed by the president and her corps of 
officers. Later in the afternoon the as- 
sembly took on a more business-like aspect 
as the president called the members to or- 
der and, after executing some necessary 
business, introduced Miss Mary O. Harris, 
who spoke earnestly and interestingly upon 
the “Work on the Labrador Coast by Dr. 
Grenfel,” she having been the Doctor’s 
guest during the summer and having per- 
sonally investigated the hospital, missions 
and settlements. The Colony has met with 
a great loss recently in the deaths of two 
members, Miss Marian W. Morton and 
Mrs. W. P. Boggs. Miss Morton was a 
charter member and had been from the 
beginning active as the first chairman of 
the house committee, filling the same office 
with great capability and grace. On Jan- 
uary 26 the Colony gave a luncheon at the 
Montauk Club. 

It was a brilliant success, about two 
hundred members and their guests sat 
down to tables decorated with red carna- 
tions and ferns arranged in individual pots 
as souvenirs. The details of the occasion 
were finely executed by Mrs. G. D. Cooper 
and her committee, Mesdames H. 
Vaughn, John L. Salter and Charles D. 
Van Winkle. To Mrs. W. D. Emerson, 
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Mrs. Henry B. Shute and Mrs. Washington 
Hull is also due much of the success. 

In the receiving line with the president, 
Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore, as guests of 
honor, were Mrs. Theodore F. Seward, 
president of the National Society, Miss 
Margaret Lindley, chairman of Colonies, 
and Miss Charlotte Morrill, Mrs. Charles 
B. Bartram and Miss Alice M. McGowan, 
speakers of the day. 

The menu comprised all the delicacies 
the caterer and chef of the Montauk Club 
could provide. and concluded with individ- 
ual mince pies, a tribute to the breakfast 
customs of early New England. Mrs. Moore 
impressed the value of this accessory on 
her guests by explaining the various 
struggles with the caterer and chef (who 
were not of New England heritage, and 
objected to the innovation. “Pie and pat- 
riotism characterized early New England, 
and we were determined to have it here 
to-day at our first social breakfast.” 

The toasts were to have been to the 
women of the past, of to-day, and the 
future. Miss McGowan, who was to have 
spoken for the past, was absent through 
illness. Miss Morrill gave a most brilliant 
and strong address on “The Are-Nows.” 
Mrs. Bartram spoke eloquently for the 
daughters, urging a backward turning to 
the character building of early New Eng- 
land’ Mrs. Henry Firth Wood entertained 
with her inimitable recitations which of 
course kept the audience in roars of 
laughter; and Mrs. Florence LeRoy added 
the charm of fine singing. 

It is with pleasure that we produce this 
month a picture of Miss Cora M. Wheeler, 
the newly elected president of Colony 
Nine, Utica, N. Y. Miss Wheeler was born 
and educated in New England and comes 
of New England ancestry on both sides. 
She belongs to the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution through her great-grand- 
father on the mother’s side, Eliphalet 
Thorp, who served as a minute-man with 
rank of Sergeant on the alarm of April 
19, 1775, marching from Dedham to Lex- 
ington. His name afterward appears as 
Lieutenant and then as Captain in service 
at West Point and other stations on the 
Hudson, until 1780. The Thorp ancestry 
may be traced back to Samuel Thorp, 1711, 
who was in the siege of Louisburg. 

Miss Wheeler’s grandfather, Eliphalet 
Thorp, Jr., who is spoken of as “a shining 
light of the olden time,” was one of the 
most conspicuous and influential men of 
Athol, Mass. A man of fine physique. 
broad-minded, generous-hearted and pub- 
lic-spirited, with a strong sense of justice, 
he filled a large place in the community 
for many years. He carried on a success- 
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ful paper manufactory, making writing 
paper and afterward wrapping paper. He 
took an active interest in town affairs, 
often serving as moderator at town meet- 
ings in a very just and acceptable manner. 
He was a member of the Board of Select- 


MISS CORA M. WHEELER, PRESIDENT COLONY 
NINE, UTICA, N. Y. 


men for twelve years, being chairman from 
1820 to 1825 inclusive, and again in 1844. 
He was justice of the peace, and for a long 
time tried civil and criminal cases and was 
often cited as referee. He represented his 
district in the legislature in 1832, and was 
known outside of Athol, often procuring 
distinguished speakers to come from Boston 
for the edification of the townspeople on 
secular and religious topics. He died in 
1856 and his wife survived him until 1862. 

Of their eleven children, five sons and 
six daughters, ten were married and lived 
to an advanced age. Maria married Dan- 
iel Bingham Wheeler, a New Hampshire 
man, whose father, Daniel Wheeler, was a 
dignified and respected figure in his native 
town of Lempster, N. H., where he held 
many local offices. He was said to bear 
a striking resemblance to Daniel Webster— 
indeed this likeness is marked in the pic- 
tures which have been preserved. 

Daniel Bingham Wheeler as a young 
man left the farm life of New Hampshire 
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to seek better educational advantages, and 
eventually to teach school in Massachusetts. 
There he married Maria Thorn, and in the 
historic town of Quincy, Mass., Cora 
Maria Wheeler was born. Mr. Wheele 
had, distinctively, a legal mind. Remar‘ 
ably clear and brilliant in his grasp of : 
subject, he desired and intended to ent: 

the law as a profession. But as a teach 

he was always successful and finally mace 
teaching his life work. His wife, Mar 

Thorp, was a rarely sweet and sunry 
spirit, a woman of great executive ability, 
much loved in every community where she 
lived. 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler was educated in 
Cambridge and Boston and taught succes:- 
fully in the schools of Cambridge for eight 
years. In 1882, after special training, she 
came to Utica and established herself as 
teacher of elocution in its various branches, 
and with the exception of a year at the 
Chicago Normal School, her work has been 
in Utica and vicinity, where she is well 
known and highly esteemed as a teacher 
and public reader. 

There is a pretty story on record, of one 
of Miss Wheeler’s ancestors on the Thorp 
side. The widow Markham’s son, who. 
came over with her, settled in the Massa- 
chusetts Colonies and married a girl in the 
Rhode Island Plantation. In order that 
each might be married in his own colony, 
they joined hands across the brook which 
was then the line between the two colonies, 
and were married by Governor Winthrop 
The stream is called the “Bride’s Brook” 
to this day. 

Last month’s social meeting of the 
Toledo Colony, Eleven, was given by Mrs 
S. H. Waring, treasurer of the Colony. 
The programme consisted of excellent 
music and a paper by Mrs. Lewis C. Lay- 
lin, wife of Ex-Secretary of State Laylin, 
Columbus, O., who was a guest on this oc- 
casion. Her paper was most appropriate 
and interesting, and was on the Dewey, 
be se and Herrick families who lived in 

Berkshire county, Mass., and who were 
prominent in the Revolution and in the 
later history of Massachusetts. Hugo 
Dewey, Samuel Wolcott and Ezekiel Her- 
rick, Who are tre direct ancestors of Mrs. 
Laylin and her sisters, were especially 
noted, and the paper was a fitting intro- 
duction to a valuable family collection of 
old books, curios and Revolutionary relics 
which the colony viewed at the close of 
the program. Tea and wafers were served 
to conclude the afternoon. 

Mrs. J. Kent Hamilton will be hostess to 
the colony at its next meeting. 

Colony Eleven has a very excellent ar- 
rangement of By-Laws, one paragraph of 
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which is especially praiseworthy, and I take 
the liberty of quoting it. 

Section 7. Article 2—“The Historical 
committee shall, so far as possible, obtain 
data of each member’s ancestry, and shall 
keep a record of the work of the Colony. 
It shall request each member to furnish a 
sketch concerning an ancestor, of some in- 
cident pertaining to the history of New 
England. The chairman of this committee 
shall be custodian of such papers, and they 
shall become a part of the archives of the 
Colony.” 

In speaking of the prosperity of the Col- 
onies, there is but one sad depressed mem- 
ber of our family or fraternity. I refer to 
Colony Ten, San Francisco. No Colony 
ever started with brighter prospects, or 
more earnest, capable members. Our 
president there, Mrs. John F. Swift, wife 
of our former Ambassador to Japan. the 
secretary, Miss Jennie Partridge, and all 
other officers and members were earnestly 
enlisted in the cause. The great earth- 
quake disaster of last year shattered most 
of their homes and paralyzed all their: in- 
terests and prospects. Their president’s 
beautiful home, which was furnished with 
valuable curios she and her husband had 
collected the world over was burned, with 
all their possessions, and their fortune so 
shattered that even yet they have scarce 
the means for the comforts of life. The 
Colony members at once undertook the 
care of all New England sufferers, regard- 
less of membership in their Colony, and 
also of all others they could possibly reach 
out to. Miss Partridge and others whose 
homes were left intact erected temporary 
camps on their premises and cared for the 
sufferers night and day. Later on she 
wrote the National Society asking that all 
contributions be sent her for distribution 
among the needy New Englanders. The 
letter arrived near the close of the club 
season and our president thought it wise 
to delay the call for help until autumn, 
when cold weather would bring addjtional 
suffering and want. This decision was 
sent in reply to'their secretary’s letter; and 
true to her word the call was sent forth by 
our president early in winter to all of our 
Colonies, suggesting contributions for the 
needs that present themselves to our San 
Francisco members. This winter the Col- 
ony chairman in sending a contribution of 


$11.00, contributed by some members of 
the National Society, asked regarding the 
benificence that is reported to be remaining 
unused in San Francisco. The reply from 
their president is that a man from the east, 
Chicago, I believe. is paid a salary of 
$6000.00 for the purpose of disbursing the 
generous contributions that have been re- 
ceived there; that his manner is more than 
arrogant, it is so cruelly insulting that any 
well-born person would starve or freeze 
rather than make second application to 
him; that the citizens of San Francisco 
feel their honor and dignity have been 
slighted in having this man placed at the 
head of the charity department, since there 
are many able citizens who would gladly 
have given their services and who under- 
stand the poor of their own location better 
than any stranger could. The Colony 
president also writes that rather than be 
insulted by asking this man for relief for 
the poor New Englanders in her charge, 
she supplies them from her own meagre 
purse, which certainly shows a great sacri- 
fice on her part, and that the rudeness they 
have to encounter in obtaining relief for 
their poor is very great. I make this pub- 
lic notice and trust that the president of 
every Colony will kindly send what moneys 
or clothing can be collected, no matter how 
insignificant the amount, directly to Mrs. 
John F. Swift, president Colony Ten. N. S. 

FE. W., Berkley, Cal., where she is stay- 
ing with friends. Miss Partridge, secretary 
of Colony Ten, who cared for the destitute 
all through the summer months, finally be- 
came ill of nervous prostration and is not 
yet at her post of duty. 

Colony Fourteen, Minneapolis, has com- 
pleted its charter membership of forty and 
elected its officers, who are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Sampson R. Child; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Robert Enegren; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Fremont M. 
Jaynes; recording secretary, Mrs. Guy C. 
Barnes; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. 
S. Allanson; treasurer, Mrs. G. F. H. 
Howarth; assistant treasurer, Mrs. Robert 
L. Penny; council, Mmes. J. H. Johnson, 
3; Brant, H. B. Smith, D. B. Willett. 
At their first social meeting Mrs. Fremont 
Jaynes read a paper on the early days of 
the colonists at Plymouth and the perils 
and hardships of the forefathers. 





Colonial and Patriotic 


By E.isasetH Merritt Gosse 


The interest in Valley Forge and its 
memories is ever growing among the mem- 
bers of the various patriotic societies, 
many of whose members trace their an- 
cestry directly back to those who lived 
through the suffering of those dark days 
at Valley Forge. The first great work of 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution was the erection of a monu- 
ment at Valley Forge to the memory of 
these hero patriots. It is of great interest 
therefore, to learn that since the national 
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government has taken the land consecrated 
by the sufferings of the starving troops en- 
camped there under command of General 
Washington, to be held forever as a na- 
tional park, that an important group of 
buildings has been planned of deepest in- 
terest to all patriotic people. There is first, 
the Washington Memorial Chapel; and 
there is to be also, a Patriots’ Hall, a tower, 
and a rectory, on this sacred ground. The 
Memorial Chapel will have a “Cloister 
of Colonies,” each of the thirteen original 
states taking a bay in the cloister. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania have already 
taken their bays, and the Massachusetts 
Society of the American Revolution, has 
been asked to stand sponsor for one of the 
bays. On the front of the building will be 
five bays facing the ground, across the 
valley, which was occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts troops. About $2000 is required 
for each bay, a small part of this sum 
being set aside for the care and mainte- 


nance of the cloister. Societies and chap- 
ters might well plan to honor some patri 
by providing a memorial in choir or san 
tuary of the chapel, in the tower, or a wit 
dow in cloister or hall, even in a pew, or 
tablet. 

Patriots’ Hall, as a memorial to the pa 
triots of the past, will be arranged as 
meeting place for the patriots of the pres 
ent. It iwll contain on its first floor, whic 
is to be connected with the Memorial Chap 
el, vestry and choir rooms for the use o 
the clergy and choirs. There will be als: 
a library and banquet hall, the latter con 
nected with ample kitchens on the floor be 
low, these to be at the services of such 
patriotic societies as may care for a day o 
encampment at Valley Forge. The library 
will be mostly devoted to books of histori 
cal research, especially those connected witl 
the history of our country and the War oi 
the Revolution. For this library the Rev 
W. Herbert Burk of Norristown, Pa., is 


gathering information in regard to the men 


of Washington’s Army at Valley Forge. 
in order that there may be kept here a per- 

manent record of their achievements. He 
is obtaining also lists of their descendants, 
and thus the traditions of the camp which 
have so far been the heritage of the fam‘- 

lies of patriots, will become the heritage 
of the nation. 

On the second floor of Patriots’ Hall 
will be an audience room, capable of seat- 
ing several hundred persons. Its walls will 
be lined with cases, containing a collection 
of objects illustrating American history. 
The nucleus of this is a fine collection of 
Indian relics, given for this purpose by the 
late Rev. Jesse Burk. To this Mrs. Brice 
of Reading, Pa., has lately added the “Mary 
Regina Brice” collection of historical docu- 
ments and manuscripts. The approach to 
the hadl will be called “The Porch of.the 
Allies,” each bay of which will be a me- 
morial of those, who with Lafayette and 
Steuben, came across the seas to aid the 
cause of American liberty. The tower will 
serve as a memorial and bell tower, giving 
from its height a superb view ofthe en- 
campment and surrounding countrty. A 
fine chime of bells will be placed in the 
tower. 

It is estimated that $50,000 will be re- 
quired to complete and furnish Patriots’ 
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Hall. A part of this sum is already pledged 
by the Valley Forge Memorial Associa- 
tion, the same association which some 
years ago raised the money with which 
Washington’s headquarters at Valley Forge 
were purchased. Money, books, and relics 
now needed. Money with which to 
1ild; books for the Washington Memorial 
ibrary, together with data of the lives of 
men who served at Valley Forge; and 
‘ics for the Valley Forge Museum. All 
1.cks should be sent to the treasurer of 
Valley Forge Memorial Association, 
harles N. Comfort, 500 Stanbridge street, 
Yorristown, Pa.; and for information con- 
ning other matters of relics, books, 
1, etc., the Rev. W. Herbert Burk may 
addressed at All Saints’ Rectory, Nor- 
yw, Pa. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Successful codperation of four patriotic 
societies in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chiusetts—the Sons of the Revolution, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Daughters of the Revolution,—in 
decorating the Paul Revere School, sug- 
gested the formation of a permanent com- 
mittee which should stand ready to fur- 
ther any patriotite work which demanded 
united action on the lines for which the 
several societies were formed. Conse- 
quently, on the sixteenth of February, 
1899, twenty-three regularly appointed dele- 
gates from the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution and the Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution, organized as a 
committee and adopted by-laws. 

They selected the name of “Advisory 
Committee on Codperation in Patriotic 
Work,” as covering well the ground, and 
indicating their purpose. The committee 
as now constituted, consists of four dele- 
gates-at-large, and one delegate from each 
chapter in the four societies. While one 
regular meeting is held each year for re- 
ports of the year’s work, yet the commit- 
tee is called together as often as occasion 
requires, the four delegates-at-large form- 
ing the executive board. Each chapter 
may, through its delegate, present at any 
time, as the need demands, such business 
as may properly be undertaken by the com- 
mittee, the request for action being made 
to the delegate-at-large, who represents the 
society to which the chapter belongs, the 
request being then brought to the execu- 
tive board. Mr. Walter Gilman Page, his- 
torian of the Sons of the Revolution, is 
the very efficient chairman of the advisory 
committee, and Mrs. Mary A. Chapman, 
ex-state regent of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, is secretary and_ treasurer. 


AND PATRIOTIC 
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Mr. Page -succeeded General Francis H. 
Appleton of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, who had held the office from 
the formation of the committee. 

If this committee had accomplished noth- 
ing from the time of its formation in 1899, 
up to last June, when its efforts to save the 
Old State House proved so successful, this 
one deed alone would justify its existence, 
and prove that those who are interested in 
it, have a right to demand the support of 
every loyal and patriotic person in the 
state of Massachusetts, and even in New 
England, since Boston is truly the heart of 
New England. This advisory committee 
forms just the rallying point needed, for 














MRS, GRACE LE BARON UPHAM 


resistance to those who would thoughtlessly 
destroy what we most cherish, and had it 
existed years ago, the famous Governor 
Hancock mansion would yet be standing, 


facing Boston Common. As it is we may 
look with pride at some of the achieve- 
ments of the committee in the past seven 
years: The naming of Lafayette Mall on 
Boston Common; the protection of Copp’s 
Hill Burying Ground; work for the preser- 
vation of the Old North Church; investi- 
gation concerning the preservation of Paul 
Revere’s old home at the North End; at- 
tendance on Dorchester Monument hear- 
ing; petition to Congress for purchase of 
land at Yorktown; petition to name Boston 
schoolhouse for Paul Jones; uniform dec- 
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oration of graves of Revolutionary sol- 
diers, the appointment of a committee 
which, with Governor Guild, himself a 
member of several of the patriotic societies, 
saved the Old State House from further 
desecration by the Transit Commission. 
And to this may be added the influence 
brought to bear upon Mayor Fitzgerald 
when iconoclasts had voted to change the 
name of Dorchester street, the famous 
road along which Washington’s soldiers 
marched on their way to Dorchester 
Heights, a historic name proudly borne 
for over one hundred and twenty-five years, 
to that of “St. Augustine’s avenue,” simply 
because a church dedicated to that saint 
had been builded there. 


Newly elected officers of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts are: Governor, Joseph 
Grafton Minot; deputy-governor, Nathaniel 
Johnson Rust; lieutenant-governor, Francis 
Henry Appleton; secretary, Edward Web- 
ster McGlennen; deputy secretary, Walter 
Kendall Watkins; treasurer, Charles Sher- 
burne Penhallow; registrar, Paul Masca- 
rene Hubbard; historian, Barrett Wendell; 
genealogist, Walter Kendall Watkins; 
chancellor, Charles Upham Bell; surgeon, 
Dr. Charles Montraville Greene; chaplain, 
the Right Rev. Bishop William Lawrence; 
gentlemen of the council, Albert Alonzo 
Folsom, Henry Morton Lovering, Dr. 
Moses Greeley Parker, Edward Tobey 
Barker, John Henry Brooks, Samuel Ar- 
thur Bent, Dawes Eliot Furniss, Edwin 
Sanford Crandon and Desmond Fitzgerald ; 
membership committee, Walter Kendall 
Watkins, William Wallace Lunt, Charles 
French Read, Alexander Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and Henry Nelson Bigelow. The 
former board of officers were practically re- 
elected, but few changes being made. The 
society has voted to postpone its annual 
dinner,—which will be its fourteenth,— 
until some time in the spring, when there 
is more leisure for speakers and busy men 
of affairs. Last year the society commem- 
orated the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
January 17, but as the dinner is a moveable 
feast, an historic date of the spring time 
will be selected. At its last meeting, held 
at Young’s Hotel, the speaker was Edward 
Little Rogers of Cambridge. 


Another society, which has just held its 
asnual meeting with election of officers, is 
the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, 
a society which marked the birthday an- 
niversary of Franklin by a dinner at the 
Somerset, with a large delegation present 
from Virginia, strengthening the friend- 
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ship between the Old Bay State and thie 
Old Dominion. Re electing their president, 
Eben Francis Thompson of Worcester, 
other officers are: Vice-president, Williain 
Sumner Appleton; secretary, Frank Hui- 
son Carruthers; treasurer, Charles Irving 
Thayer; registrar, Willis Whittemore 
Stover; historian, Walter Gilman Pag: ; 
chaplain, the Rev. Edward Huntting Rud. 
The board of managers is composed « f 
William Curtis Capelle, Frederick Bank: + 
Carpenter, Lombard Williams, Hariy 
Young, Charles Hayden, Edwin Brichaid 
Cox, Henry Cormerais French, Henry 
Warren Dexter, and Charles D. Burrage 

The triennial convention of the Nation:| 
Society, Sons of the Revolution, will be 
held next year, as usual, in Washingto: 
Delegates and alternates from the Mass: 
chusetts Society will be R. Henry W 
Dwight, the Rev. Edward Huntting Rud 
General Hazard Stevens, James Atkin 
Noyes, and Frank Rollins Carpenter, Gen 
eral William Franklin Draper, Henry Edd 
Cobb, the Rev. Edward Everett Hal 
Crarles Herbert Allen, and Samuel Pierc 
Mandell. 


Yet another society to hold its annua 
meeting in the month just gone by is that 
of the Massachusetts Society of Unite 
States Daughters of 1812, of which Mrs 
Nelson V. Titus was founder, and has al 
ways been president. Other officers are 
Vice-president, Mrs. S. Willard Venson; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Helen S. Burton; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. E. Tilden; 
treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Alline; registrar, 
Mrs. Fannie D. Ward; assistant regis 
trar, Miss Hettie B. Ward; historian, Mrs 
H. F. Gleason; council, Mrs. Abijah 
Thompson, Mrs. Tilton E. Emery, Mrs 
K. D. Tower, Dr. Blanche A. Deniz, Miss 
Harriet W. Foster, Miss Sarah E. Foster, 
Mrs. Isabelle A. Newton, and Mrs. James 
F. Thomas. After the election, which was 
held at Hotel Oxford, a breakfast was 
served to members and guests, the tables 
being beautifully decorated with small 
American flags and white carnations, the 
color of the society. Most conspicuous was 
a floral representation of the old frigate 
Constitution, the restoration of which has 
always been the aim of this branch of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. W. H. Morri- 
son of Brockton, and the Hon. Solon W. 
Stevens of Lowell, who made a most elo- 
quent address on the work done by.the so- 
ciety in saving the frigate Constit.tion. 
Mrs. Titus, founder of this society, is also 
founder of the Adams chapter, D. R. of 
Quincy, and has always been notable for 
her patriotic work. 





COLONIAL AND PATRIOTIC 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


‘he Massachusetts Society, Daughters 
of the Revolution, of which Mrs. Adeline 
Frances Fitz is regent, are to hold their 
annual meeting on March 17, the ballot 
being prepared by Mrs. Clinton Viles, Mrs. 
Mabel Priest, Mrs. Henry Weston, Mrs. 
John Clapp, and Mrs. Susan Plummer. 

new chapter has just been formed in 
the Society of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, and named Lafayette chapter. Its 
recent is Mrs. Emily H. Gosselin. Other 
offcers are: Vice-regent, Miss Effie L. 
Es.en; secretary, Mrs. Annie L. Mason; 
troasurer, Mrs. Harriet W. Smith; his- 
to:ian, Miss Edith M. Witherell. The 
stete regent, Mrs. Fitz, and the state his- 
torian, Mrs. Alice M. Granger, have been 
in le honorary members. ~* Deliverance 
M:inroe chapter, of Malden, at its last 
meeting, enjoyed a fine paper on “St. 
P:‘ersburg,” given by Mrs. E. C. Kimball 
of that city. Adams chapter of Quincy, 
meeting at the historic Adams House, in 
which it has headq.arters, had a paper by 
Mrs. Porter on “Historic Places of Bos- 
te Ps 

‘Dorothy Q” chapter, named for the 
heroine of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, 
met last month with Mrs. Clinton Viles in 
Brookline, when Mrs. Henry Grant Wes- 
ton, regent of Washington Elm chapter of 
Cambridge, gave a paper entitled, “Snap 
Shots from Uncle Sam’s Camera.” Mary 
Washington chapter of Clinton, at its 
last meeting, had a paper dealing with the 
life and work of Mrs. Flora Adams Darl- 
ing, founder of the National Society, 
Daughters of the Revolution. Judith 
Badger Cogswell chapter, of Haverhill, is 
called upon to mourn the loss of its founder 
and first regent, Mrs. Oliver Taylor, who, 
but recently passed to the higher life. The 
growth and success of this chapter are in 
large measure due to her efforts and help- 
fulness. 

Mercy Savary chapter of Groveland has 
been holding some interesting meetings, 
notably those held in the Savary home- 
stead, a magnificent specimen of Colonial 
architecture, filled with beautiful speci- 
mens of colonial furniture, silver and china, 
and occupied to-day bv descendants of the 
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Revolutionary heroine for whom the chap- 
ter is named. 


NOTES 

The Despatch Rider monument is to be 
unveiled in Orange, N. J., on June 14, and 
on the same day the city of Orange will 
celebrate its centennial. The Sons of the 
American Revolution of New Jersey have 
appointed a committee to devise ways and 
means for the purchase of General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters in Preakness, the 
building being now owned by former Gov- 
ernor Murphy, who is interested in the 
project, and who has given an option for a 
year. 

The Fairbanks Family Association in 
America is arranging a bazaar to be held 
in Boston some time during the spring, for 
the purpose of further restoration of the 
Old Fairbanks House in Dedham, which 
the association now owns. 

Longfellow’s centenary birthday, Febru- 
ary 27, was very generally observed in New 
England. William D. Howells, the dis- 
tinguished author, was the orator at the 
Cambridge ceremonies; and in the after- 
noon, under the management of Miss Bra- 
zier, regent of John Paul Jones chapter, 
D. A. R., the Rev. Henry R. Rose of Phila- 
delphia gave a delightful lecture on “With 
Longfellow in Evangeline Land.” The dis- 
tinguished group of patrons and patron- 
esses included Longfellow’s daughter, Mrs. 
J. G. Thorpe and others of the family, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Arthur Astor Carey, Frank Sanborn, 
who was a personal friend of Longfellow, 
Edwin D. Mead, the Rev. E. A. Horton, 
General Nelson A. Miles, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Officers of the new chapter, John Paul 
Jones, which was organized on December 
10, are: Regent, Miss Marion Howard 
Brazier; vice-regent, Mrs. Elisabeth Mer- 
ritt Gosse; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Blanche B. Booth; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Elal C. Fairbanks; treasurer, 
Miss Cora E. Burt; registrar, Miss Fdith 
Le Baron Hersom; historian, Mrs. Nellie 
S. Griffin. 





“THe New Art or AN ANCIENT PEOPLE, 

..THE Work oF EPHRAIM Mose LILIEN” 
(B. W. Huebsch, New York) intro- 
duces a new author as well as a new art- 
ist. 


Mr. M. S. Levussove who writes this 
appreciation of Lilien’s drawings and in- 
terprets them in the light of the awak- 
ening art-spirit of the Jewish people, has 
been for a number of years an instructor 
in the Art Department of .the College of 
the City of New York. This monograph 
is written sympathetically yet without un- 
due bias. 

Briefly but entertainingly he covers his 
subject, never losing sight of the main 
point, that the awakening art-spirit among 
the Jews is exemplified by Lilien’s works. 

The book strikes a new vein in the liter- 
ature of art and will be of equal interest 
to those who wish to see the pictures and 
those who would read about them. 

The book is beautifully printed on India 
tint paper and appears in two bindings— 
boards at 75 cents and limp leather at $2. 


Basy-CraAFT oR JuST WHAT TO DO FOR 
Tue Basy. By Alice B. Stockham, M. 
D 


Attractively bound in baby-blue Fair- 
field linen here is another book of advice 
for young mothers to lean on (and young 
babies to fatten on?). “A rosary of facts ;” 
—we are told—“replete with knowledge 
for parent and nurse.” Baby-Craft tells 
how the baby is affected before birth, and 
how it in turn affects the mother; gives 
plain directions for baths, dressing and 
feeding; explains that quarrels and dis- 
agreements in the home are pictured forth 
in colic, fevers and unrest in the baby; 
that a peculiar and perverse child may 
not be a bad one but simply needs to be 
understood; and names certain preventives 
for common and simple diseases. (Stock- 
ham Publishing Co., 70 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 25 cents.) 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH WILD ANIMALS. 
By Ellen Velvin. 
This is an interesting tale of the train- 
ing of wild animals for the stage and Zoo 


with plenty of amusing and thrilling a.- 
ecdote of happenings behind the scens. 
The chapters deal with First Impressio:s 
of a visitor behind the scenes, Perils «f 
the Runway, Photographing the Anima's, 
which is not so easy as it seems, since 
it is necessary for the photographer ‘o 
enter the cage, Animals’ Individualiics, 
The Young of the Wild, The Traini:g 
of an Animal’ Trainer, Inside Life of An- 
imal Shows, The Treachery and Viciou; 
ness of Animals, and the Public's Point 
of View. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


“Boy Wanteb.” By Nixon Waterman. 
One of the most attractively printed of 
this season’s books with its brown cover 
on which is a photograph of a whok 
some, barefooted country boy, not 
“Goody-goody” but the sort that will e1 
joy and profit by the verses,—Nixon W: 
termdn’s verses without any question—to 
be found inside. It is a book which pai 
ents will put into the hands of their boy 
with. perfect confidence that it is “jus 
the thing.” Mr. Waterman says in his 
preface that “in presenting this book of 
cheerful counsel to his youthful friends, 
and such of the seniors as are not too old 
to accept a bit of friendly admonition, the 
author desires to offer a word of explana 
tion regarding the history of the making 
of this volume. So many letters have been 
received from people of all classes and 
ages requesting copies of some of the 
author’s lines best suited for the purpose 
of engendering a sense of self-help in the 
mind of youth, that he deems it expedient 
to offer a number of his verses in the 
present collected form. While he is in- 
debted to a great array of bright minds 
for the prose incident and inspiration 
which constitutes a large portion of this 
volume, he desires to be held personally 
responsible for all the rhymed lines to be 
found within these covers.” 
The spirit of the book is in the little 
verse found on the cover: 
‘Do not loiter or shirk, 
Do not falter or shrink; 
But just think out your work 
And then work out your think.’ ” 
(Forbes and Company, Chicago.) 
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Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful 
thinker know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance 
and brain power are bound up in the familiar little 
yellow packages. 





This food prepared from field grains—Nature’s labo- 
ratory—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates 
and the valuable Phosphate of Potash (which combines 
wiih albumen in the blood to form the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve cells) and builds up Modern 
Men to the highest degree of efficiency and power. 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, 
well and brainy. 


“THERE’S A REASON” FOR 


rape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A, 





BOOK 


Tue Hore or lMMortatity. By Charles 
Fletcher Dole, author of “The Coming 
People.” 70 pages, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
net. Postage, 8 cents additional. 

By the terms of a bequest to Harvard 
University, a lecture is given during each 
academic session on “The Immortality of 
Man.” A speaker of reputation is secured 
for each year, and the lecture is preserved 
in book form. It is due to this notable 
lectureship that we have the present vol- 
ume. Mr. Dole, well known as a speaker 
and writer, has never given us anything 
more succinct, logical, or forcible than 
this. And yet his attitude in searching for 
reasons for immortality is singularly dis- 
passionate. “The more I know about life, 
the more I desire to discover rationality 
in it. I had rather be a citizen for even 
a brief period in a significant and intelli- 
gent world, than to live forever in a mean- 
ingless world.” Again he says: “We can 
hear death for ourselves if we are not 
wanted anywhere. But we do wish to be 
able to respect the world we live in, and 
we could hardly respect a universe that 
created a Socrates or a Michael Angelo, 
only to destroy him.” 

These sentences serve to show the men- 
tal tone of the whole powerful essay. It 
sums in a nutshell the cogent reasons 
which have inspired, in savage and sage 
alike, a belief in a higher state. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 75 


cents, net.) 


WHEN I Was & Grr IN ItTAty. By Mari- 
etta Ambrosi. 


This is a revised and improved edition 
of a book formerly issued under another 
title and at a much higher price. It was 
recognized as just the book to be re- 
written and placed in the “Children of 
Other Lands Series,” the great advantage 
of which consists in having each book de- 
scriptive of foreign child life written by 
some one who has experienced that which 
is related, and is at the same time thor- 
oughly familiar with American life, so 
that he can tell his story in the way that 
shall be of most value to our young peo- 
ple. The author, Marietta Ambrosi, was 
born in Tyrol, having an American born 
mother of Italian descent, and a Veronese 
father. Her entire girlhood was spent in 
Brescia and other cities of Northern Italy. 
and in early womanhood she came with 
her family to America. Her story gives 
a most graphic account of the industries, 
social customs, dress, pleasures, and relig- 
ious observances of the Italian common 
people, those who truly represent the life 
of a country. In her childhood she helped 
make lint for wounded soldiers in the 


NOTES 


Croatian War of 1859, and later on, with 
her companions, did all in her power to 
aid the patriots under Garibaldi, the ac- 
count of which is very interesting. The 
chapters describing the culture of  silk- 
worms, and those describing church festi- 
vals are also of special interest. No one 
can read the book without a vastly in- 
creased knowledge of the actual life of 
an interesting country that is contributing 
more and more toward the building up of 
America. As a school library book, it 
will be a most efficient aid to teachers in 
winning the attention of the ever-increas- 
ing number of pupils of Ital‘an birth or 
origin, and will be of great interest and 
value to all others as well. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. Price 75 cents.) 


Jack SHeEtsy. By George Cary Eggleston 
Into this book Mr. Eggleston has put 
much of his own early life and that of his 
gifted brother, Edward Eggleston, and 
used entertainingly the knowledge and 
experience thus acquired. The scene is 
laid in Clifty County, Indiana, around 
1840, and the experiences of four brothers, 
who take it upon themselves to establish 
a new home to which they may take their 
widowed mother and their sisters, give a 
picture of pioneer life more faithful than 
any to be obtained from historical work. 
Much hearty enjoyment is combined with 
hard labor, and an exciting plot is furn- 
ished by the successful efforts of the 
eldest brother, Jack Shelby, to rid that 
section of a gang of thieves, which had 
previously enjoyed immunity through hav- 
ing a deputy United States marshal among 
its number. Boys will never tire reading 
these exacting stories of the good old 
times, especially when told by such a 
writer as Mr. Eggleston. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. Price $1.50.) 
Louis’ SALADS AND CHAFING DISHES. 

Louis Muckensturm. 

A practical book for those who like 
good things to eat and would know how 
to prepare them. It is most attractive in 
binding, being long and narrow in shape 
with pretty border designs in tint, and 
mést convenient in arrangement, having a 
good index, blank pages for additional 
recipes, and a little note indicating how 
many each will serve. Besides these rec- 
ipes. which are those used by two head 
chefs of prominent Boston clubs and _ the 
head of a leading Bohemian resort, there 
are hints as to the use of the chrfing dish, 
carving, preparirg bills of fare, and four 
menus for small card parties. (H. M. 
Caldwell Company, Boston. Bound in car- 
tridge paper, 50 cents, full cloth, $1.00.) 
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Cleanliness 
Invigoration 


and Health 


FOLLOW THE USE OF 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Because of its delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from pure sulphur, it is unrivaled 
in soothing, healing and purifying virtues. It removes pim- 
ples, redness, roughness, allays irritation of the skin and 
is ideal for the toilet and bath. Your druggist sells 


Glenn's Sulphur Noap 


HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE, BLACK OR BROWN, 50c. 
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Aish, ideal remedy for children and the reliable remedy for every 
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Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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Send for circulars and price lists. A 
large line of Perfumes, Toilet Goods, etc. 


* CAMPBELL PERFUME CO. 
43 Brooks St., FANEUIL, MASS. 
























REAL ECONOMY 


When you pay less than the Gabler 
price for a piano, you CANNOT get the 
best material, skill and durability. When 
you pay more, you are spending money 


NEEDLESSLY for a name. The price of 


GABLER 
PIANOS 
is just the RIGHT AMOUNT to pay for 
the finest piano built. The Gabler is built 
with the best materials, the greatest care 
and the finest skill, and its rare qualities 
LAST for generations. Thousands of 
music-lovers consider the famous “Gabler 

tone” exquisite and inimitable. 

Are you interested in pianos? Then 
you'll be doubly interested in our new 
booklet 

**‘AROUND THE WORLD 


IN A PIANO BOX.” 
Write for it to-day. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854. 


Warerooms 180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Volumes 


We are now able to supply a tew 






complete sets of bound volumes of 
this magazine at a reasonable price. 
Valuable in any public or private 


library. Write us for particulars. 


New England Magazine 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 
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Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Biv 


Lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel 
in St. Louis. 
Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. 


Special Rates by the Month. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 
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QUILTED) 
MATTRESS 
PADS—— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 

















Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 


New York City, New York 














te LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 






























Modern. Highest Grade. Fireproof. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS every 
few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 
CONBOLIDATED 


TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Established 1881) 


wi 

Sell Absolutely relizble typewriters of 
ali makes; fully guaranteed; -t astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
Save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he only charges two cents. SEND 
POsTAL for illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 











WINDSOR WATER 


From STATE OF MAINE 


THE PUREST 


Boston OrFicE—OLp SourH BUILDING 
Lelephone, 2128 Main 





orrespondence invited. 





"Ne TEACHERS EXCHANGE 220 Boyteton ‘street 


Recommends Teachers, tors and Private Schools. 
Telephone 











What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 
can obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
all the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
cents a day. The ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, 
reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
cals each month, and even if you are now a sub- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 


Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Busi- 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Information 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or material for 
addresses, essays. lectures and debates, and complete and relia- 
ble information upon any subject ata reasonable cost. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. U.S. A. 











ew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of ... 


++ Japanese -- 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of good: ‘ 
at in New England , oer 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornbill, wars s,. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 
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a WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON * ¥ 





LANDERS’ 


Lapms’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 


Open Day and Night 


CROSBY'S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 





R. H. WHITE'S 
DINING HALL 


A Resort ror SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 








McDONALD’S 
131 Tremont Sr. 
Laprgs’ & GENTLEMEN’s LUNCHEON SERVICE 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 











For Liquor and 


Drug Using 





A_ scientific remedy which has _ been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THB FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2803 Locust §t., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Cor 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C., 
2tz No. Capitel St. 


Dwight, Ill. 

Marion, Ind, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
265 So. College Av. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

Columbus, O., 

1087 N. Dennison Ave., 
. Cass &asth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad, St., 

Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. L 
Toronto Ont., Can 
London, England. 

















You Can Be At Home 

and travel or travel 

and be at home if you 

have a residence telephone. 

Rates and full particulars 

from Main 6090. 

Contract Dept., 101 Milk St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND TEL. & TEL. CO. 














Benger’s Food has notable advantages over every other prepared food designed for the use of 
persons of feeble digestive and assimilative powers —as infants, invalids, convalescents and old people. 
Its strength can be graduated in preparation, to the necessities of the weakest stomach. 
It is more highly nutritive than other foods and as a strength sustaining health restoring food 
has no equal. 
It can can be readily digested and assimilated when the stomach can retain no other food. 
Benger’s is the latest and greatest advance in a scientifically combined food and it gives the 
speediest results to those whose weakness necessitates the use of a prepared food. 


Made in England and recommended by leading American and 
= English physicians. Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 
Trial package and descriptive booklet upon request. If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD CoO., Ltd., pep. T 78 Hudson Street, New York 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Soie Importers 


























2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry | Employed 
toChoose | Paintings | sasmts: 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 














SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 





Rirtistic home Decoration 


Ua* CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


Artists sent to All Parts of the World to execute 


_ every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every a 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
Chere are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 

DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention ot 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing” 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. The propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 














Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 
quarto pages filled with full-page colored 
illustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. We sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
zone of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





Special attention is given to Correspondence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 


tions pertaining to ishing an 


Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


ucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th St 
NEW YORK —_ 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





| THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: 





Assets, over = = ~ ~ = = = = 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly = = 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, = = ._ = = = = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment_of dividends to Policyholders),over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly = = = = = = 20 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1906, over = = = 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions ot stipulated in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 VY, Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = = 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over = = 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 
Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 
Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
; ment nearly 32% of Premium Income. 
STRENGTH OF i vi , Favorable Mortality Experience. 


e The business operations of The Prudential are 
GIBRALTAR | 4 confined to the United States‘and strictly 
eS 3 ; limited to selected lives. 





inte ae t=} $1,250,000 
: 7; 7" a 

oii nna ry: | $1,700,000 

Many letters from Policyholders receiving Divi- 


dends demonstrate that the results more than 
meet the expectations of the Insured. 





YD sand mt T4 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets. 








old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your home free of 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 


Vv € = ~S cumstances can own a VUSE piano. We take 
JOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mags, 





There’s Your Health! 


It depends upon 


see Absolute Cleanliness 
Ss © lid Where mould, mildew and decomposition exist there are 


usuaily microbes and bacteria of disease. S| LPHO- 
NAPTHOL will effectually ki:l and destroy them, It 
makes sour and rancid places sweet and clean. 


Comfort For the SicK-Room 


Ovone is thrown cff rapidly by SULPHO-NAP'IHOL in 
solution. Spray all par s of the.sick room, using ina om. 


: : : izer; or suspend sa urated cloths tocisinfect and re-viia.ize 
in having a clear brain and the air. Wash so: ed bed linen and all «lothing worn by 
° patient in SULPHO-NAPTHCL solution to preven: 
a continuous round of good s read 0: contagious diseases. 


health. eR ss 


CABOT’S 


Sik fio-Aapthal 


TRADE MARK 








If you don’t know what 


this means, try leaving off g 
coffee 10 days, and use ——_— 

The best dealers sell it. 
ee TLe best trade demands it. 


10c,25¢, socand $1.00. roc and 25c packages pos‘ paid to 


q any address upvn receipt of price. 
Pp © &, fh ‘ M CIRCULARS FREE. 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO, 
1 No. 40 Haymarket Square, - Boston 


. ~ CC : J Sold im New York by: Acker Merrall & Condit: KR. H. Macy & 
Postum Cereal Co., Lid., Battie Creek, Mich., U- S.A. Cv. ; Siegel-Cooper Co.; F. A. Tschiffeley, Jr., Washineton, D, 
C.; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; Waterhouse & Price Co., San 
Francisco. 


“There’s a Reason” 





’ 


MENNEN’S 


Tatewn | OILET POWDER 


MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and complexions or 
those who acquire the good habit of daily using 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and_ healing toilet powders. 
Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 

shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
and in the nursery indispensable, 

Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 

Mennen's face is on the cover, it’s genuine and a guaran- 

tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 

where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 
Try Meanen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 

















ete non vise VP 
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CHAIN of testimonials from dentists 
in practice attests the unequalled ex- 
cellence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. 

Tt cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, pre- 

vents decay. It is deliciously flavored, and 

a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. It 

is packed in collapsible tubes, and is applied 

to the brush without the waste attending 
the use of powder. You will find it very 
convenient when traveling. 

Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
couuters. Price 25c. Ifyour dealer does not 
have it, we will send it on receipt of price. 

Dentacura Co., 206 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





